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Production Is Further Curtailed 


More Mills and Furnaces Put In Idle List as Demand Shrinks and Prices Fall 


Further—Jobbers Meet Steel Corporation Schedule—Pennsylvania 
Lines East Place 100,000 Tons of Rails for 1921 


RODUCERS of iron and steel continue to mect a 

condition of contracted buying and falling prices 

by further additions to idle plant capacity. 
Seldom has the market as a whole been so lacking 
in new business, even in times of acute trade depres- 
sion, as at present. Unwillingness to pile product at 
the extreme costs now prevailing is responsible for 
the rapidity into which this. curtailment is being 
effected. The widespread character of this readjust- 
ment of output has inspired the hope that an equi- 
librium of the market may be established soon. How- 
ever there are no immediate signs that such a condition 
is near at hand. 

Since Nov. 1 not less than 15 additional blast fur- 
naces have been put out and more are scheduled to 
follow soon. This list includes two merchant stacks 
at Chicago and three steelworks jiurnaces in tie 
Mahoning valley where out of 66 open-hearth fur- 
naces 38 also are out of commission. Two of these 
steelworks are down entirely this week. An easiern 
plate mill has suspended operations. Because of its 
large volume of bookings at minimum prices, tle 
Steel corporatiom plants are able to maintain pro- 
duction better than the independent mills. The Car- 
negie Steel Cospwith 80 per cent of steel works 
capacity and 44 out of 59 blast furnaces in action, 
illustrates this situation. This company has reduced 
its stock of steel to 150,000 tons from the high point 


of 260,000 tons. 


Efforts of buyers to cancel contracts 
Still Cancel #7° continuing even where low-priced 
tonnage is involved. Agreements to 
revoke business which have been nu- 
“merous in recent -weeks, have been 
confined largely to steel as the pig iron manufacturers 
as a rule are insisting that the tonnage be taken out 
as originally bought although they have been .accept- 
ing suspensions and extensions. Some mills have 
ottered little or no resistance to cancellations. 
How heavy has been the canceled tonnage in «steel is 
indicated by the fact that even in the cases of some 
of the large Steel corporation subsidiaries with mini- 


Contracts 


— «<< 


mum prices represented, this has amounted to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the liquid business on hand. 
Present average prices of 15 leading iron and steel 
products compare with a corresponding date in 1913 
in the relation of $58.02 to $24.50 according to the 
weekly composite average compiled by Tue Iron 
Trape Review. Last week the composite average 
was $64.51. 
The movement toward the Steel cor- 
poration schedule of prices also has 
become conspicuous in the warehouse 
steel market. This week leading job- 
bers at Chicago, Cleveland and else- 
where have dropped their quotations to the minimum 
schedule long maintained by the leading interest. 
This represents a cut of $10 a ton in some districts. 


The Pennsylvania lines east have distributed among 
different mills their order for 100,000 tons of rails 
for 1921 delivery. The price will be fixed by Jan. 1. 

Semifinished material is reflecting the lower mar- 
ket values in finished steel. On a 9000-ton negotia- 
tion for sheet bars in the Pittsburgh district, $53 has 
been named by one mill and a lower figure by another. 
A report that a sale of sheet bars has been made by 
an independent interest at $47, Pittsburgh, the Car- 
negie Steel Co. quotation, however, has not been con- 
firmed. 


Stock Price 
Is Down 


Pig iron prices again are lower this 
week. Foundry iron in the valleys is 
down $3 on the basis of a 1000-ton 
sale for this year’s delivery by two 
furnaces. Basic is placed at $37.50, 
valley, though the East reports quotations as low as 
$35, bessemer at $40, and malleable at $40. Quota- 
tions on foundry iron evidently on resale lots, as 
far down as $36 have:appeared in the Buffalo dis- 
trict. Nowhere is there much new business moving. 
Considerable shifting of orders among furnaces is 
being done apparently to expedite deliveries which 
have been delayed and to realize from the high prices 
on this business. In at least one case a steel company 
has taken on some of this tonnage. 


Pig Iron 


Lower 
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Cancellation Evil Again Appears 


S IS usual in a time of decline in business after 
a period of excessive demand, much is being 


heard today on the subject of the cancellations 
of contracts. In various lines of iron and steel these 
revocations of tonnage on order have been consider- 
able. Some of them have been out-and-out cancella- 
tions where the producers seem to have considered 
the circumstances justified acceptance; others have 
been in the form of so-called suspensions, many of 
which in their practical effect upon the producer are 

not much different than a straight cancellation. A 
suspension continued indefinitely is no more than a 
cancellation. 

For a long time the steel producers have been talking 
and writing a great deal about making a contract 
for material stand at its face value. This agitation 
is a result of the undeniable abuses of the contract 
by many buyers who apparently have regarded a 
commitment of this kind merely as an open order 
to be specified or abridged as market conditions have 
dictated. In some lines such as sheets what are pur- 
ported to be non-voidable contracts actually are i force 
The pig iron industry presents a much better record 
as to the enforcibility of its contracts than the steel 
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companies. It is exceptional where cancellations are 
accepted in the former industry, although buyers in 
difficulty through decline in consumption frequently 
are assisted through the extension of deliveries, merg- 
ing of unshipped tonnages with new lots at a lower 
price, and other expedients. Why there is such a 
marked difference between the vitality of pig iron 
and of steel contracts is not readily apparent 
but the fact that the average merchant blast furnace 
is obliged to involve itself in fixed arrangements for 
iron ore, coke, etc., over an extended future period, 
and thereby has little elasticity in its costs, may have 
much to do with it. 


Whether actually more cancellations and requests for 
cancellations than usual have characterized the present 
business slump, is a question. It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if this were the case. It is doubtful 
whether in the past a more general disposition to 
overbuy and thereby to speculate on the future, has 
been displayed by users of iron and steel as a class. 
In doing so, however, they have no more than run 
with the crowd in the wild scramble for supplies to 
insure themselves against feared future shortages, 
which had made the post war market a feverish, 
uncontrolled affair in practically all commodities. This 
pyramiding of buying now has fallen under its own 
weight and consumers are left to work out of it as 
best they can. 

Whatever may have been the psychology of the 
market leading up to the collapse it offers no reason 
and much less justification for the wave of cancella- 
tions that has been sweeping over the iron and steel 
industry. These requests for the wiping off of ton- 
mages, in many cases have been no less than pre- 
emptory demands. Some of the automobile com- 
panies are cases in point. This practice has revealed 
a dangerous disregard for the pledge of integrity and 
mutual responsibility that underlies every true contract. 
It is all the more amazing that some companies with 
otherwise unimpeachable standards of business con- 
duct, should show no hesitancy in insisting upon and 
in expecting. a release from their agreements, freely 
entered into. Yet business men must know that every 
contract cancelled tends to undermine the very founda- 
tion of all business and that to encourage and to con- 
tinue this practice means chaos in the end. 

If changing trade conditions or prices, as such are 
to be allowed, to constitute sufficient and common 
grounds for cancellations at the will of either buyer 
or seller, there is no end to which this principle might 
not be carried. To individualize the obligation of a 
contract in this way is to destroy its essentially dual 
and reciprocal character. Clearly there is something 
vital lacking in such a situation. Before a contract 
becomes a real contract, it must be founded upon 
mutual respect for it as an instrument of trade and 
for what it signifies from the standpoint of integrity. 
Unfortunately for itself, the iron and steel industry 
has a wide and neglected field for educational work 
along this line. 
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Copper Facing Curtailment 


RASTIC curtailment of production is faced by 

the copper producing industry. Copper sell- 

ing prices have fallen below the cost of pro- 
duction, even of the more efficient properties and at 
least one of the leading interests already has reduced 
wages and has closed certain of its properties. The 
copper industry had been running along at about 
50 to 60 per cent of the output reached during the 
war, but even this output has been too large, in view 
of the heavy stocks of refined metal inherited from 
the war. It is estimated these stocks amount to about 
200,000 tons. 

The unsatisfactory international credit situation and 
adverse exchange rates have prevented European con- 
sumers from taking up these surplus stocks, as had 
been expected at the time of the armistice, much as 
Europe has needed the copper. Domestic business 
in copper products was unexpectedly brisk the past 
18 months, however, taking up the slack left by 
reduced foreign buying. Now, due to business un- 
certainty and financial tightness, trade in brass and 
copper products has decreased sharply and domestic 
consumption of copper accordingly has been on the 
decline. Electrolytic copper prices have dropped from 
19.00c to 14.75c, delivered consumers’ works, the 
past six weeks, and still there is little buying interest. 

Definite improvement in the copper industry seems 
to rest with the trend of affairs in Europe and what 
that will be is something on which no man in the 
copper or any other industry may predict. 





Reconstruction Goes Mhead 


EW construction in the United States this year 
N has been held back largely because of high 

prices and the national tendency toward de- 
flation, but in the world at large work of this kind 
is being carried forward at a greater rate than ever 
before, if the government’s export statistics may be 
taken as a criterion. What effect the present slump 
in business throughout the world will have upon this 
building activity may not now be seen, but the fig- 
ures, at least, point to the probable prolongation of 
a good market for American structural steel. 

In the four years ending June 30, 1914, exports 
of this class of steel totaled 1,110,556 tons, an average 
of 277,639 tons annually. In the four war years 
to June 30, 1918, the tonnage exported was 1,018,845 
tons, or a yearly volume of 254,711 tons. Exports 
of these products in the comparative period for 1919 
was 340,754 tons and for 1920, 339,908 tons. This 
may be taken as an indication of a considerably greater 
demand for American structural material at the pres- 
ent time than formerly. It may also be well to point 
out that in the 10 years the monthly average was 
23,417 tons and in the first nine months of 1919 and 
of 1926 the average was 32,844 tous and 37,048 tons. 

Just how long this demand will keep up can only 
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be conjectured. However, consideration may be given 
the fact that while exports of structural steel in the 
first three months of the fiscal year to June 30, 1920, 
amounted to only 74,077 tons, in the same period of 
the present fiscal year, they totaled 132,792 tons. If 
this pace could be maintained until June 30, 1921, it 
would show annual exports of structural material well 
in excess of 500,000 tons. On this basis the world in- 
deed may be said to be in a period of reconstruction. 





Skill Versus Equipment 
N° long ago, Tie Iron Trapve Review received 


a letter from a manufacturer of open-hearth 

and converter steel in which the writer seri- 
ously objected to statements in an articie in a popular 
weekly magazine of wide circulation. He took excep- 
tion to the following scniences: 

“Metallurgists now know that electric steel is not 
only more ductile and better able to resist shock, but 
it requires only two hours to melt and refine this 
steel, as compared to an average of 12 hours for 
open-hearth steel. The electric product also excels in 
uniformity of composition and purity.” 

The foregoing statements are sufliciently sweeping 
in character to justify contradiction. ‘ihe producer 
of crucible and open-hearth steel properly challenged 
the assertion that the properties of electric steel are 
superior to those of other steels and also stated that 
the reference to melting time is misleading. 

However, the discussion is relatively unimportant, 
for as long as steel is made by more than one process, 
there will be scores of men to argue the superiority 
of each. The significant point in the incident is the 
fact that the author of the extravagant claims for 
electric steel evidently has been carried away by 
present wave of enthusiasm for that product. The 
making of almost everything by electricity has become 
a fad, and in the course of time, when the real facts 
have been sifted from the propaganda which is being 
spread so widely throughout the world, electrical 
equipment will be judged solely on its merits. 

Fortunately, in the case under discussion, electric 
steel is a product of sufficient merit to withstand the 
reaction which is bound to come after the first flush 
of popularity. In fact, the electric furnace has be- 
come so well established in industry that one wonders 
why it is necessary to go beyond the facts in advanc- 
ing claims for it. Doubtless, now that the period of 
experimenting and pioneering is nearing an end, and 
actual operating data is becoming more available, less 
publicity of the extravagant kind will be given. 

Enthusiasts for electric steel should keep in mind 
the fact that skill outweighs equipment as a factor in 
making good steel. The type of furnace is important, 
but the skill with which it is operated is more im- 
portant. Although men are able to make steel of 
fine quality in an electric unit, they also will con- 
tinue to make high grade steel in the open-hearth and 
crucible furnaces. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


CORRECTED TO 
Pig Iron 


Bessemer, valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo 
Basic. delivered, 
Malleable, valley .. 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 
Malleable, Chicago 
Malleable, 


eastern Pa. 


Buffalo ~furnace....... 
Malleable, delivered, eastern Pa... 


WEDNESDAY 


43.00 to 45.00 
44.00 to 44.50 

40.00 

41.96 
40.50 to 42.50 
44.25 to 46.25 
45.00 to 48.50 





FOUNDRY 


2 foundry Eastern 


{RON SILICONS 








jo. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. 
. 1X, Butialo 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 
2 foundy, 
2 foundry, 
io. 2 foundry, Buffalo 
2 foundry, Chicago 
2 foundry, lronton 
. 2 foundry, Cleveland 
. 2X, eastern delivered Phila... 
No. 2X. eastern N. J., 
No. 2X, eastern del. 
jo. 2X foundry Buffalo furnace.. 


fo. 2X, Buffalo del. 

No. 2 foundry, del. Philadelphia. . 
io. 2 foundry N. J., tidewater... 
southern. Birmingham 

2 southern, 

. 2 southern, Chicago 

. 2 southern, Philadelphia 

2 southern, Cleveland 

. 2 southern, Boston 

. 2 southern, St. Louis..... ene 
No. 2X Virginia furnace ........ 
io, 2X, Virginia, Philadelphia ‘ 
o. 2X, Virginia, Jersey ~ eecs 

2X, Virginia, Boston. ° 
Gray forge, 
Gray forge, valley. Pittsburgh. . 
Gray forge, eastern 
Low phosphorus, standard valley. . 
Low oe standard, Phila. . 
Low phosphorus furnace. . 
Charcoal, Superior, base, —-. 


S steseeese 
SB SkesksSeeezezenss: 


. $45.50 to 50.00 


46.00 to 48.00 
42.25 to 43.25 


43.00 to 45.00 
41.00 to 42.00 


-. 45.00 te 46.00 


40.00 to 42.00 
44.50 to 49.00 


PHKreSrononmnawenoe 


S298 Fee ee ee 
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Sitvery 
8 per cent base at furnace 


Jackson County, 
Tennessee, Chicago delivery 
Ohio 


Connelsville furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Pocahontas furnace 
Pocahontas foundry 

New River furnace.... 
New River 

Wise county furnace.... 
Wise county foundry 


Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, 89 per cent, c.f. 


333233233 
ssssssss 
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23333335 


contained, 
adic «++ 18.00¢ to 19.00 


D 
Imported ferrochrome, % to 8 per 


Semifinished Material 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
x 


Open-hearth, 
Open-hearth, Youngstown 
Open -hearth, — 


Forging, Philadelphia 

SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh 
Open-hearth, Youngstown 
Bessemer, 
Bessemer, 


Pittsburgh and Youngstown 50. 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 

Wire rods, Pi 

Grooved skelp, 

Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Ef 


= 
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Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Chicago 


333: 


Tank plates, Philadelphia 

Tank plates, New York 

Pittsburgh ....... 
Chicago 


8 
ix} 


Bars, soft steel, 
Bars, soft steel, 
Bars, soft steel, 
Bars. soft steel, Philadelphia 
Bar iron, common, Phila. 
Bar iron, common, Chicago 


* mircree 

bo =3 =a =3 60 
“0 
oo 


Hard steel bars, Chicage 
Rails, Track aes om 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. 
Standard open-hearth rails, mil. 
Kelaying rails, light, St. Louis. . 
Relaying rails Pittshurch 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base 
Anelé bars, Chicago base. . 
Light rails. 26 to 45. mill. . 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... . 
Track bolts, 

Track bolts, 

Track spikes, Chicago 


Tie plates, C 
Wire Products 


(100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; = 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .. 

Plain wire, Pittsburgh 
Galvanized wire. Pittshurdh........ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh... . 


yo wm 20 go 50 co co $8 


G0 60 Hm <> mm © bo bo 
ARASASIFAAL 


(ated nails per count keg, Pitts.. 


So hs to ae wm hoke: 
me: 


S383 2233822 
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Market Report Index 


German Market 
Coke By-Products 
French Market 
Machine Tools 
Belgian Market 


Bars 

Ferroalloys 

Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets 
Hoops and Bands 


Wire 

Merchant and Cast Pipe....... 
Plates 

Scrap 

Warehouse 

Semifinished Steel 

Cold-rolled Strip Steel 

Cars, and Track Materials 
Structural Shapes 


Nonferrous Markets 
Export Market 
British Market 














NOON— SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1440 AND 1444 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1 in proof coll, Pitts.... 7.256 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.... 3.25c to 4.00¢ 

Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 144 inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
1° pounds, 6.25¢ te 8.00c. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
‘o. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 
. 28, Bessemer, Piits. 
28, open-hearth, Chi. 
28 Ph 


TIN MILL BLACK 
28, open-hearth, Pitts. 
‘o. 28. bessemer, Pitts, 
GALVANIZED 
. 28, open-hearth, Pitts, 
. 28 bhessemer, Pitts. 
28. open-hearth, (ni 6.Re to 9. Bx 
. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia.. 6.05c to 8.10¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
Yo. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. . 8.55e to 5.00¢ 
. 10, bessemer, Pitts. 3.55¢ to 5.00c¢ 
. lt open-hearth, f P 4. 4%e ta AAS 
io. 10. open-hearth, Phila. 8.90¢ to 5.35¢ 
Full sheet schedule page 1444. 


Tin Plate | 


(Per 100 ib. 
Tin plate, cuke base, Pitts. 87. 00 to $8.00 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
Black Gaiv 
WY to 3 in., butt steel 5734 to54 44 to 40% 


vy to 1% in., butt. 
iron BOae $0956 18% to 8% 
Full pple schedule page 


Boiler Tubes 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, « 1 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Without War Freight Tax 
(Class B Pipe) 

Clase A pipe is $2 higher than Class B 
Four-inch, Chicago 88.10 
Six-inch and over, 83.10 
Four-inch, New York 87.22 

and 77.22 

78.00to 83.00 

.-. 74.00 to 78.00 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Hoops, Pittsburgh 3.05¢ to 3.70¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh 3.05¢ to 3.70¢ 
Hot rolied strip steel, 

stamping quality 5.00¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Pittsburgh 


base . t 
Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over $2.07%4 to 
$2.52%4 per bundle mill, November basis, with 
1%e per bundle per month carrying charge. 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, Pitisburgh 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh 


Kivets 7, in. = smaller, Pitts. 
40 te 40-10 of 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Prices f.0.b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(36 x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


longer 
MACHINE BOLTS 
4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


item § 

S¥*®* sesh 

s or pen 
&® SRS ARBRR 


60-10-2% off to 2 
nuts 


: 
° 
s 


Hot pressed 
Hot pressed, square tapped 
Hot pressed, hexagon, blank.. 


Cold pressed, hexagon ' 
Cold presed, hexagon blank. . .$1. 
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Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, one month ago, three months ago and one year ago 
E'{ Prices given in this table are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 





Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 


FINISHED MATERIAL— 


eee ee eenee 


Prices 
Nov. 17, 
1920 
PIG IRON— 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh....$ 41.96 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 39.46 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del. Pittsburgh.. 40.96 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago .......... 41.00 
Lake Superio: charcoal, Chicago..... 55.00 
Malleable, valley .......sseessee08 40.00 
Malleable, Chicago ......-sse-+eee5 41.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ...... 38.00 
, No. 2, Ironten...... 45.00 
Basic eastern, del. eastern Pa....... 44.25 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 45.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia bay 
forge, valley, del., Pittsburgh. . . 

Mh a gf per cent, tidewater 170.00 

SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh... .. 55.00 
50.00 
00 
00 


ee eee ee eeeee 


Average prices Prices Average prices 
Aug. Nov. Nov. 17, Oct. Aw. 
1920 ©1920 861919 1920 1920 1920 ©61919 
FINISHED MATERIAL—Cont. 
$50.15 $49.50 $32.00 Iron bars, Philadelphia............. $ 4.85 4.65 4.75 2.895 
47.20 49.40 30.35 Iron bats, Chicago mill .......... 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.73 
48.96 49.65 33.15 ek. 6 os ccccesens és 2.83 3.33 3.53 2.72 
46.00 46.00 31.75 Beams, Pitusburgh .............++. 3.00 8.10 868.15 2.45 
58.50 657.50 35.50 Beams, Philadelphia ............... 3.35 $425 3.50 2.695 
48.25 48.25 31.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 8.20 38.50 2.65 
46.50 46.50 $2.25 Tank plates, Chicago............... 3.03 3.63 8.77 2.92 
42.00 42.00 30.66 Tank plates, Philadelphia........... 8.85 8.485 38.75 2.895 
.00 46.50 81.75 Sheets, bik. No. 28, Pit a 7.00 7.00 4.35 
51.256 47.20 33.00 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Piutsburgh 5.00 5.00 5.00 8.55 
49.75 49.75 83.40 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 7.50 5.70 
562.65 650.95 35.85 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.............- 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 
50.96 47. $1.75 coKE— 
170.00 $195.00 $110.00 Connellsville furnace, ovens.......... 8.00 15:10 19.75 6.25 
i cer Connellsville foundry, ovens......... 9.00 16.85 18.25 7.10 
75 70. . Old Materiai— 
63.75 171.25 48.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 23.00 28.00 27.75 24.50 
58.75 61.26 45.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa...... 20.00 23.55 24.15 20.80 
68.75 61.25 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 18.50 21.35 24.15 20.65 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania... 24.50 29.85 983.75 927.85 
8.25 3.25. 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 19.50 22.50 28.50 26.50 
8.88 352 2.62 Rerolling rails, Chicago .......... 22.50 34.00 88.00 $1.15 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Delivered. 








Pig Iron Decline Is Continuing 


Valley Foundry Iron Sells at $39 Base—Basic Quoted at $37.50 and $35 Reported 
in East—Resale Quoted at $36 in Buffalo District—Furnaces Switch 
High-Priced Orders To Speed Up Delivery 


Philadelphia, Nov. 17.—While east- 
ern furnaces generally continue to 
ship iron as fast as they make it, one 
or two have begun piling tonnage to 
some extent. In numerous cases also 
consumers are holding up shipments 
so that some furnaces now are talking 
of blowing out around the ijirst of the 
Current demand is very small. 


year. 
While occasional inquiries are coming 
out. consumers do not show a ten- 
dency to close. Occasional tonnages 
of foundry iron are going at resale 


around $42 base, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Virgiaia and central Pennsylvania fur- 
naces. A few lots of foundry iron are 
being sold at first hand at prices rang- 
ing from $45 to $47.50, eastern Penn- 
syivania furnace for No. 2x (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon) and some Virginia No. 2 
plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) has been 
sold at first hand at $44 furnace. A 
few hundred tons of copper bearing 
low phosphorus iron has been sold at 
$57 furnace. No sales of standard low 
phosphorus are reported. A lot of 
standard basic recently was sold at 
$43 eastern Pennsylvania furnace. It 
is said a quotation as low as $35 val- 
ley has been made. This would be 
equivalent to $41.16 delivered, eastern 
Pennsylvania. One eastern consumer 


—=—=—_— 





Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Tifteen Different Iron and Steel Products. 
Yesterday, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Seven Years Ago 


October, 1920 
$68.61 


November 17, 1920 
$58.02 








inquired for basic but bid a price far 
below that which eastern furnaces 
would do. Some carload business in 
standard gray forge has been placed 
at $45, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 


Youngstown Operations Curtailed 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 16.—Opera- 
tion of steel plants in the Mahoning 
valley is beginning to show a decrease 
over that maintained for the past few 
months. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., the Brier Hill Steel Co. 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
each blew out a blast furnace recently 
Of the six stacks at the Ohio works, 
Carnegie Steel Co., two are idle. 

Chicago Stack Blown Out 

Chicago, Nov. 16.—After keeping all 
active merchants blast furnace stacks 
in active operation at capacity long 
after it has been necessary to blow 
out in the East and South the Chi- 
cago district finally has been forced 
to blow out one stack and others may 
follow shortly. The Federal Furnace 
Co., South Chicago, has blown but 
one of its stacks because of lessened 
melt of malleable iron. Inasmuch as 
basic iron also is a drug on the mar- 
ket that grade offered no alternative 
and the stack has been taken off. The 


stack of the Iroquois Iron Co., South 


Chicago, which has been producing 
ferromanganese has been turned over 
to silvertes because of lack of man- 
ganese ore-and to use up some sili- 
ceous ores and fill some contracts for 
high silicon iron. This stack and its 
duplicate, both of small comparative 
capacity, may be rendered idle in a 
short time it present conditions con 
tinue. Producers have not altered 


their stand as to quotations, $46, Chi 
cago furnace, being quoted for silicon 
1.75 to 2.25, and $42, Birmingham, for 


the same southern grade. In the ab- 
sence of inquiry there is nothing to 
tempt the producer to quote lower 


Resale continues available in consider- 
able quantity at $40 to $41 for north 
ern iron and $38 to $40, Birmingham, 
for southern. Even at these figures 
buyers are taking only such small 
lots as they need for spot use. It 
is generally believed, and producers 


apparently share the view, that when 
buying is resumed quotations will be 
at a lower level than now. That this 
condition will not come before the 
beginning of the year is the belief. 
Prices Still Dropping 
Cleveland Nov. 16.—Further de- 


clines in prices in pig iron have taken 





August, 1920 
$68.87 


November, 1919 
$52.37 


November, 1913 
$24.50 
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place in the market that remains t¢e- 
duced to a minimum volume of new 
business. Producers in this territory 
have had practically nothing to quote 
upon and the price which they would 
do still is uncertain. However some 
of them have informed their regular 
customers when the latter had sounded 
out the market here and there, that 
they would be willing to meet what- 
ever price is shown to be the market. 
This is taken to mean at least $40 
to $42 furnace base and the Cleveland 
market may be quoted at that range 
on a nominal basis. Carload sales 
were made in the week around $45 
base. The valley market has dropped 
to $39 base. A Pittsburgh sanitary 
manufacturing interest bought 500 
tons of No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) at that figure’ and also 500 
tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
at $40.25 valley. . The latter price at 


the regular differentixl is equivalent 
to $39 base. This iron is for deliv- 
ery this year. An inquiry for 500 


tons of No. 3 for this year for west- 
ern Pennsvivania delivery is current 
on which $39 furnace has been named. 
Iron continues to accumulate on fur- 
nace banks although there are some 
cases where producers still are about 
to ship practically all their output or 
all but a relatively small fraction of 
it. Some furnaces have been putting 
on the ground as much as 40 to 50 
per cent of their current make. The 
general tendency toward the piling up 


of production over shipments is bring- 
ing about a Serdar ewine out of 
furnaces. The McKinney Steel Co. 


is about to put out one furnace in 
this citv for repairs and the Canton, 
O., stack probably will go out soon 
although it is certain to operate 
through the present week. Some re- 
quests for cancellations qf pig iron 
contracts are being receivei but gen- 
erally the furnaces are taking a strong 
position against honoring these. Fur- 
ther reports are current of the 
financial embarrassment of various 
foundries due to the delayed pay- 
ments of their customers notably 
among the automobile builders. One 
large interest of the latter class par- 
ticularly is mentioned in this con- 
nection and this company is said not 
only to be taking 60 days on its bills 
but is offering notes in payment. 


Deliveries Are Heavier 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Deliveries of pig iron 
are coming through in increasing ton- 
nages and exceptionally few cancella- 
tions have been reported. This large 
amount of iron which is being delivered 
would preclude any appreciable demand 
for spot or balance of the year iron 
even under more favorable conditions 
throughout the industry so that the 
absence of new orders cannot be con- 
sidered as wholly the result of the slump 
in business activity. With softening 
prices reported on resale transactions and 
the recent drop in the fuel market, 
there are few consumers who do not 
feel that pig iron prices for first half 
will show marked concessions over the 
present nominal furnace schedules. Under 
this condition it would be surprising if 
there was any buying. Yet dealers and 
furnaces alike are becoming anxious over 
the continued quietness. "The week past 
in the New England market has been 
practically one of marking time in both 
pig iron and coke. Sales have been so 
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few and of such small tonnage that 
the prices prevailing are little indication 
of the market. In the most notable in- 
stances resale iron has dropped several 
dollars below prices reported a week 
ago. One sale was at a price which 
figures a $37 base Virginia furnace. 
One foundryman familiar with the pres- 
ent situation says he never has known 
as large surplus stocks of pig iron car- 
ried by New England plants as_ those 
which now have accumulated. Textile 
machinery builders are operating in most 
all cases at normal production and a 
healthy export demand is reported. Paper 
mill machinery manufacturers also are 
busy and some improvement is noted 
in the case of other pig iron users. 
Ship construction, railroad repairs and 
small industrial building all seem to 
show signs of some improvement in 
the New England field. 


Furnaces May Blow Out 


New York, Nov. 15.—The volume 
of pig iron sales continues to fall 
off. Even resale transactions now are 
less numerous, since the highest that 
most prospective buyers want to pay 
for spot foundry iron at resale is 
$40, base, furnace, and so far, there 
have been no resales at these prices 
as far as known. There has been 
some resale business involving east- 
ern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Buf- 
falo foundry during the past week, 
however, at $42, base, furnace. It is 
said that the inability of resellers to 
guarantee deliveries in some cases is 
tending to keep prospective buyers 
from closing. he time of delivery, 
of course, is entirely within the con- 
trol of the furnaces and not of the 
consumers, so that the latter are un- 
able to give anything more than an 
approximate idea, when reselling, of 
the time of shipment. Sales by fur- 
naces have been of negligible import- 
ance during the past few days. They 
embraced, in fact, only a few car- 
loads. These sales included some 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon foundry at $47, 
and some 2.75 to 3.25 silicon at $48.- 
50, eastern Pennsylvania furnace. 
While most of the furnaces have been 
receiving shipping instructions from 
their customers in sufficient volume 
to account for their whole output, 
they are showing a tendency to fall 


off, so that in some cases furnaces 
are thinking of blowing out rather 
than pile iron at present costs. It 


is understood that three eastern mer- 
chant furnaces may be blown out for 
this reason within the next few weeks. 


Market Breaks Further 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—Further breaks 
have taken place in the market for pig 
iron. No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con) now is established at $39 valley as 
a result of the sale of 500 tons of this 
grade to the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
for early shipment. This interest, re- 
cently came into the market for 2000 
tons of No. 2 northern foundry and 
1000 tons of No. 2 southern foundry 
iron but has withdrawn part of this ne- 
gotiation for the present. The new level 
of $39 represents a reduction of #2 
since one week ago. The same decline 
has taken place in the market for bes- 
semer and malleable iron, which now is 
being offered by merchant furnace in- 
terests at $40 valley. Basic iron has 

ropped $1 and now is quoted at $37.50 
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valley, the level asked by a valley fur- 
mace on an inquiry for 2000 tons put 
out by an eastern consumer. It is un- 
derstood, however, that a steel works 
furnace in this district is offering basic 
iron at $35 furnace, and that resale iron 
of this grade also is available at this 
level. The general opinion in the market 
is that it has not yet reached bottom 
and prospéctive consumers consequently 
stil are cautious about covering on 
any requirements that they may need. 
There still is a fair sized tonnage of 
resale iron offered and until it is ab- 
sorbed, it is not believed the market 
will become stabilized. Requests for can- 
cellations and revisions of contracts are 
coming to pig iron makers but it is re- 
ported that they have been granted in 
only a limited number of instances. 


Reduces Furnace 


Buffalo. Nov. 16.~-The 
furnace schedule has now 
dropped from $50 to $45 
grade of foundry iron, 1.75 to 2.35 
silicon. The drop is a mere formality 
as there is little selling at the present 
time of merchant iron by any fur- 
nace. Not as much resale iron figured 
in the transactions of last week as 
heretofore. One furnace interest which 
had been marketing considerable of 
this iron. sold about 500 tons but 
this was the largest aggregate dis- 
posed of by any interest. The price 
is believed to have been about $40. 
Another furnace interest sold 200 tons 
of high sulohur iron for $40. Two 
other furnace companies are taking 
no hand in transactions of any kind. 
Pig iron production is considerably 
below normal. At least two furnaces 
are down in this district. 


Dullest in Years 


Cincinnati, Nov. 16—At no time dur- 
ing a period of many years has there 
been sO pronounced an absence of buy- 
ing and inquiry as prevails in the pig 
iron market at this time. A slight in- 
crease in the absorption of resale iron 
is noted but the offerings which have grown 
until a rather notable tonnage is avail- 
able in this dsitrict have not attracted 
the interest of consumers. While melters 
declare that they would have no trouble 
in placing orders for southern iron at 
a range from $38 to $40, base, Birming- 
ham, at which some of the Alabama 
independent companies have been offer- 
ing limited tonnage, furnace represen- 
tatives here quote the market at $42. 
Northern iron is quoted nominally at 
$45 to $46, base, southern Ohio furnace. 


Market Is Stagnant 


St.. Louis, Nov. 15.—Viewed from the 
amount of sales the pig iron market in 
this district is at almost complete stag- 
nation. Orders are rapidly vanishing, and 
are not being replaced. Since the first 
of the month melters have been more 
energetic in seeking business, but their 
efforts have met with indifferent suc- 
cess. Meantime the price trend is lower. 
Certain furnace interests are maintaining 
a firm front, but it is believed this is 
because concessions would not bring out 
business and would disturb business un- 
der contract. The volume of resale iron 
has considerably increased, and even at 
drastic concessions it is difficult to dis- 
pose of. One transaction in No. 2 South- 
ern (1.75 tu 225 silicon) is reported at 
$35. A small sale of offiron was made 


Price 


Susquehanna 
been officially 
for the base 
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to an Illinois melter on a basis of $37 
St. Louis. it is understood a bona fide 
offer of $38 to $40 for 1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con would bring out substantial ton- 
nages, despite the alleged adherence to 
the $42 base quotation. 

No inquiries are current and numer- 
ous melters are asking that shipment 
be delayed. Some plants are taking 
in all the iron arriving, but for the 
most part these are engaged in filling 
orders which they fear might be can- 
celled. Finished goods are beginning 
to back up in volume, due to can- 
cellation and requests for deferred de- 
liveries. This is noted especially in 
the stove industry. The demand for 
castings has fallen to virtually noth- 
ing. Foundry schedules are _ being 
curtailed, with the number of men 
laid off is increasing. Thus far the 
steel plants have been less affected 
than those melting foundry iron, but a 
canvass of the leading interests elicited 
the information that the slowing down 
since Nov. 1 has been astonishing. 


Furnace Quotations Unchanged 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 16.—Prices 
still are being maintained by a num- 
ber of pig iron producers in the 
southern territory, in the belief that 
concessions would bring out little 
additional business. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is still on 
the $38 basis for 2 foundry ($1.75 to 
$2.75 silicon.) The Gulf States Steel 
Co. is said to have sold all the iron 
it offered at that price. Other inde- 
pendents are holding to $42. Inquiries 
are few and far betwen. Production 
has been cut and further curtailment 
is probable unless there is a turn in 
the market. Accumulated stocks in- 
creased several thousand tons during 
the past month but this increase may 
be offset with production reduced. 
Twenty-one furnaces, according to the 
latest survey, are producing in Ala- 
bama. The local consumption has 
been reduced further, though three or 
four large foundries and machine 
shops still have some good contracts 
on hand and the cast iron pipe plants 
are operating at least five days a 
week. 


Tin Plate Quiet 


Due to Usual Falling Off in Demand 
at This Time 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Practically no 





new buying of tin plate is taking 
place and even the comparatively 
small business in the way of stock 


items that has been moving has shown 
a decline. This situation is about nor- 
mal in view of the fact that the can- 
ning season has closed. Quotations 
of mdependents range from $7.50 to 
$8 on stock items in car lots and 
from $8 to $8.50 when in less than 


car lots. New business on any sizea- 
ble scale is not expected to take 


place until producers open their books. 
The leading interest will do this about 
the middle of December for first half, 
to be immediately followed, it is ex- 
pected, by similar action on the part 
of tthe independents.” The present 
rice of the American Sheet & Tin 
late Co. is $7 a base box and while 
it has given no indication as to 
what its first half price will be, the 
general opinion is that it will remain 
unchanged. 
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Coke Market Steadier 


Effect“of, Weather Conditions on Trafic Is Immediate Factor— 
Spot Furnace at $8—5 to 1 Scale Contracts Closed 


Pittsburgh. Nov. 16.— Interruption 
to traffic bv bad weather has resulted 
in a shortage of the car supply in 
the Connellsville region and _ has 
steadied the market for coke tempo- 
rarily. Few sales have been recorded 
since the latter part of last week 
when the range on standard spot fur- 
nace fuel became established at $8 
to $8.50, ovens, based on market trans- 
actions. Contracting for furnace coke 
for delivery over the remainder of 
the year and for the first half have 
been done on a sliding scale of 5 to 1, 
the price for this delivered is $7.50, 


ovens. based on the current market 
for basic iron at $37.50, valley. No 
negotiations for foundry coke, either 


or future dlivery appear to 
be under wav and in other districts 
the market for this grade is con- 
sidered to take the usual differential 
of $1 a ton over that for furnace fuel. 
It has been observed by consumers 
that the contract price for furnace 
coke on a sliding scale of 5 to 1 
still is owt of proportion com- 


for spot 


when 
pared with the relation in prices that 
obtains between basic iron and coke 
under the war industries board sched- 
ule. By that arrangement basic iron 
was established at $33 and coke at 
$6 or equivalent to a sliding scale 
basis of 5% to 1. Certain oven oper- 
ators continue to remain out of the 
market. feeling that the decline has 
been too sharp to justify their attempt- 
ing to follow it and have blown out 
considerable oyen capacity. This does 
not appear to have had any effect on 
the market. however, in view of the 
greater loss of the consumptive capac- 
ity by reason of the blowing out and 
banking of blast furnaces. According 
to the Connellsville Courier, production 
in the Connellsville region for the week 


ending Nov. 6 was 201,950 tons as 
compared with 224,295 tons the pre- 
ceding w 
Few Sales Are Made 
Boston, Nov. 16—The drop in _ by- 


product coke from $22.70 to $19.20 a 
week ago has had the effect of increas- 
ing interest in beehive fuel. Few sales, 
however, of any coke have been re- 
ported in the past week’s trading. This 
is easily explained by the fact most con- 
sumers are already well covered and 
it is not so much new sales that are 
looked for as it is instructions to 
ship in accordance with existing agree- 
ments. A week ago with by-product 
prices from $3 to $5 above the Con- 
nellsville prices, request to delay ship- 
ment were flowing in steadily. An im- 
provement in this situation is reported 
at present. Consumption of coke is be- 
low normal and reserve stocks are re- 
ported lower than those usually carried 
at this time of the year. 


Prices Go Lower 


New York, Nov. 15.—Prices on bee- 
hive coke continue to go lower in 
this district. The slump in demand 
for other products has extended to 
coke and the lower prices are not 
bringing out much business. Spot 


beehive foundry coke can be had at 
$10 to $10.75, Connellsville, for stand- 
ard brands, while spot furnace coke 
may be quoted at $9 to $9.50, Con- 
nelisville. <A _ little first half contract 
business, involving beehive foundry 
coke, has been closed on the basis of 
prices prevailing at the time of ship- 
ment. Eastern by-product coke mak- 
ers have not changed their prices, 
but their figures are almost entirely 
nominal, since these interests are 
booking practically no business. 


Svot Sells at $8 


Cleveland. Nov. 16.—Local furnace 
interests within a few days have 
bought spot lots of furnace coke at 


$8 Connellsville. This followed similar 
purchases earlier in the week at $8.50 


Inquiries Are Few 


St. Louis, Nov. 15.—With the further 
decline in coke prices, demand has sub- 
sided materially. Inquiries are few and 
confined to small tonnages. There is 
no contracting for the first part of the 
year. Some few users have indicated 
they would do business on a. sliding 
scale, but ovens do not seem to take 
kindly to this proposition. Quality is 
figuring more and more strongly in the 
few transactions reported, and users are 
more particular as to the style of 
equipment in which their fuel is shipped. 
During the past two weeks some coke 
has arrived in box cars, a thing unique 
im many months. Some stocking up is 
noted. Standard foundry coke is quoted 
from $9 to $11 ovens, according to 
quality, 


More Interest in Contracts 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Spot furnace 
coke has been sold in this district at 
$8.50 to $9.00 Connellsville. More in- 
terest is being shown in contract fur- 
nace coke for the first half but no 
business is reported. 


Barely Maintain Prices 


_ Cincinnati, Nov. 16.—With produc- 
tion lighter, coke sellers have been 
able barely to maintain recent quota- 
tions. Most of the limited tonnage 
bought here has moved at prices 
within the established schedule al- 
though considerable tonnage has been 
booked at lower figures. The buy- 
ing is far below normal and the mar- 
ket is unsteady and dull. 


Southern Slowing Up 


sirmingham, Ala. Nov. 16.—The 
southern coke market is slowing up but 
there’ has heen little, if any, reduction 
in output. While a few beehive ovens 
have heen shut down, increased output 
is reported in other directions. The 
greater reduction has been in _ fur- 
nace coke, because of the blowing out 
of various stacks. Prices remain $10 
for furnace grade and $12.50 for found- 
rv, with little demand for spot coke. 
Some slowing dowr is also noted in 
by-product plants although all producers 
in this section have contracts on hand 
which require forward delivery. 
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New Bar Orders Are Few 


Mills Are Kept Busy on Specifications on Old Business—Soft Steel 
and Cold-Finished Prices Unchanged—Hoops and Bands Lower 


Chicago, Nov. 16—While soft steel 
bars are most active of the fin- 
ished steel products, inquiry and sell- 
ing are light, and present no particu- 
lar features. The Illinois Steel Co. is 
taking small tonnages for delivery at 
convenience, when specifications ac- 
company the order. The price re- 
mains unchanged from that prevailing 
over the past year or more and no 
price has been named to apply on 
1921 business. Contracts for future 
delivery are not yet being offered. 
The leading independent producer of 
bars has considerable business on its 
books, and is quoting about 3c, Chi- 
cago, for spot business. No change 
has taken place in the rate of opera- 
tion of Chicago producers. Practically 
no inquiry is being received for bar 
iron, with all producers running ap- 
proximately full, but with only suffi- 
cient business on books to give oper- 
ation until about Jan, 1. While the 
quotation is maintained at 3.75¢, Chi- 
cago mill, offering of attractive ton- 
undoubtedly would bring out a 
lower figure. Mills producing hard 
steel bars are working on curtailed 
schedules and in at least one case 
coft steel bars are being rolled from 
hillets. The quotation of 3.75c, mill, 
‘¢ nominal and undoubtedly would be 
shaded on an offering of attractive 


size 


nage 


Quote 3.00c in East 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Steel bar buy- 
ing in the East is small. Most inde- 
pendent makers are quoting 3.00c Pitts- 
burgh. None are shading this price as 
known. 


New Business Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—Makers of both 
iron and steel bars report new business 
‘s lioht but find their bookings in good 
condition and sufficiently heavy to msure 
a fair rate of operations for the re- 
remainder of the year. Some of them 
are committed on the smaller sizes of 
steel bars well into the first quarter. It 
is claimed cancellations have not involved 
large tonnages although certain buyers 
are understood to have requested their 
orders be taken from the books. Some 
mills have refused. Suspensions also 
have been light. The quotation of 3.00c 
on steel bars has been established by 
most makers although the figure of 3.25c, 
Pittsburgh, is asked by certain producers. 
The market for common iron bars is 
quoted at 4.15¢ to 4.50c, Pittsburgh. 
Makers of refined iron bars report that 
new business has fallen off considerably 
but that they are well committed and 
are operating at a good rate of capacity. 


Bookings More Stabilized 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Bookings of 
makers of cold-finished steel bars have 
become more stabilized following the 
rather heavy cancellations, which, it 
is claimed, are practically at an end. 
There also are fewer requests for can- 
cellations and the market, while. still 
quoted at 4.00c to 4.25¢ for car lots, 
is quoted by most makers at the lat- 


far as 


ter level and one sale of 20 tons of 
flats at 4.75c was made during the 
past week, the higher figure being due 
to the good delivery promised. Anoth- 
er sale of 175 tons of bars at 4.25c is 
noted. Operations are estimated at 
65 to 70 per cent of capacity. 


Shading Figures on Bolts 


Chicago, Nov. 16—While most pro- 
ducers of bolts and nuts have suffi- 
cient orders on smal] sizes to keep 
those departments busy, orders for 
larger sizes are somewhat slack and 
quotations On the latter have been 
shaded considerably, as much as 10per 
cent off regular figures being offered. 
There is practically no inquiry and 
this market is exceedingly dull. A 
western railroad recently inquired for 
a tonnage of large bolts. 


Say Prices Are Not Reduced 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—No_ reduction 
in prices of nuts, bolts and rivets has 
been made in this district, according 
to producers, in denying reports they 
were asking lower levels. While new 
business is light, there has been a re- 


instatement of some orders’ which 
had been suspended. Cancellations 
were confined almost altogether to 
the automobile trade. Among those 


releasing suspensions are jobbers and 
the new business moving is of a mis- 


cellaneous character and includes rail- 
road requirements. No purchases in 
a considerable volume are expected 
from this source until after the new 
vear. Backlog business will carry the 
makers over the remainder of the 
year. 
Price Is Reduced 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—A_ reduction 

from 3.85c to 3.70c, Pittsburgh, has 


been made on hoops and bands by 
an independent producer in this dis- 
trict following its recent action in 
lowering its price on steel bars from 
3.25¢ to 3.00c. The new price on 
hoops and bands gives a differential 
of 70 cents over the steel bar price, 
which is the same spread as _ that 
maintained by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
whose hoop and band price is 3.05c 
and steel bar price is 2.35c, Pitts- 
burgh The spread between steel 
bars and hoops and bands formerly 
was ) cents, which was recognized 
by the war industries board. The 
market for hoops and bands is ex- 
tremely dull and fair sized ronnages 
are reported to have been cancelled, 
leaving some idle capacity but makers 
generally are showing no concern over 
the situation and are not anxious to 
recover on lost commitments, prefer- 
ring to roll against other schedules. As 
against the new price of 3.70c, asked 
by one independent, others are quot- 
ing 4.5@c and 5.00c on hoops and 
bands. 


Stocks Show Increase 


Birmingham, Nov. 16.—Pig iron 
stocks in the Birmingham district 
show an increase of about 9000 tons 
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on hand Nov. 1 as compared with the 
tonnage in stock Oct. 1. The total 
tonnage of iron on hand Nov. 1 was 
81,560 tons which compares with 72,- 
232 tons on Oct. 1. Of the former 
tonnage 71,353 tons represents found- 
ry iron on hand Nov. 1 as compared 
with 64,693 tons Oct. 1. While last 
month’s stock of machine cast iron 
was 75 tons, this month’s report 
shows 2561 tons in stock. Warrant 
stocks on Oct. 1 totaled 1600 tons 
but on Nov. 1 this tonnage had been 
cleaned up entirely. Basic iron on 
hand the first of this month amounted 
to 7646 tons. 


All Alloys Dull 


Even Resales Fail to Liven Market 
for Various Ferro-Metals 


New York, Nov. 16—Demand for fer- 
romanganese is entirely lacking, and no 
business was developed during the past 
week, not even in resales. The market, 
therefore, is entirely nominal. Demand 
for spiegeleisen also is lacking. The 
last first hand business in spiegeleisen 
was on the basis of $75, furnace, for 20 
per cent and $72.50, furnace, for 16 to 
19 per cent, while the last resales were 
on the basis of $60 to $65 furnace, for 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Business in special ferroalloys remains 
slack. All consumers are living on 
stocks and showing no interest in next 
year requirements. High grade ferro- 
vanadium prices are lower and now are 
quoted at $7 to $7.50 a pound contained. 
The low grade still is quoted at $6.50. 
Some postponement of shipments on old 
orders is reported by makers but there 
are few cancellations. Stocks in hands 
of consumers are reported as being fairly 
large. ; 

The 
changed 
contained, 


price of ferrotungsten is 
at 65 to 75 cents a 

2 with domestic makers not 
quoting. Most of them are not pro- 
ducing. Foreign makers of ferrochrome 
intimate they will quote low prices but 
nothing definite as yet is intimated for 
next year. Domestic prices are un- 
changed with business dull. Ferrosilicon 
prices also” are unchanged, remaining at 
$80 to $85, for 50 per cent delivered. 
Chrome ore is quoted at about 60 to 65 
cents a unit. Tungsten ore is quoted at 
$4.25 to $4.50 a unit. 


Manganese Ore Sold 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16—A spot cargo 
of Brazilian manganese ore has _ been 
sold at 45 cents tidewater. For forward 
shipment tonnage has been sold at 48 
cents for Brazilian and at 50 cents for 
Indian. These prices indicate the present 
market. 


Reports of Lower Prices Heard 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Reports are 
heard that resale lots of ferroman- 
ganese are being offered at $135, tide- 
water, or $5 a ton under the level at 
which, it. is understood, a producer 
has. been willing to sell. The -easier 
tone of the market has not stimulated 
any appreciable activity in the way of 
buying, the only sale of importance 
made during the past week having in- 
volved 500 tons disposed of by a steel 
works interest. The latter is offer- 
mg a round lot of ferromanganese 
it has been unable to use. 

The market for spiegeleisen also is 


un- 
pound 
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inactive and resale lots now are un- 
derstood to be available at from $65 
to $70, with some makers still ask- 
ing $78 and $80, furnace, for the 19 
to 21 per cent grade. 


ie Mieke Vasey 





Demand Good in West While Can- 
cellations Appear at Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Noy. 16—Of all depart- 

ments of the iron and steel indus- 


try, the wire and nail production di- 
vision seems to be most favored by 
buyers. On nails, barbed wire and 
plain wire for manufacturers a strong 
demand exists which has not fallen 
off in harmony with buying of other 
finished steel products. Mills are 
producing heavily, making added 
shipments, and are selling now on a 
basis somewhat better than _ replace- 
ments. In spite of better production 
and shipment, demand in general con- 
tinues unabated. Prices are  un- 
changed, except for a slight decline 
from former heavy premiums by some 
independent producers. 


Jobbers Ask For Cancellations 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—A number of 
jobbers have asked mills to cancel 
orders for wire and wire products, but 
principally for wire fence. While some 
mills are refusing to do this, others 
are taking the tonnage off their books. 
Demand for wire has fallen consider- 
ably but that for nails continues good 
and some producers are able to take 
this business for their regular custom- 
ers only and new commitments which 
they are making are based on either 
current prices or those maintaining 
at time of shipment. The leading 
maker now is ttaking a limited amount 
of new business for its regular trade. 
The Reading Iron Co. put into effect 
on Nov. 1 a new card reducing its 
base price on cut nails to $6.25, Potts- 
town and Birdsboro, Pa., when in car 
lots and $6.50 in less than car lots, 
but at the same time issued a card 
increasing the extras. Operations are 
estimated at about 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity and there is less complaint of 
shortage of labor. 


Quote Nails at 4.00c 


Philadelphia, . Nov. 16—In some 
cases. independent makers now are 
booking nails at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and plain wire at 3.75c, Pittsburgh. 





Overhead Crane Industry 
Has Good Month 


While the volume of overhead elec- 
tric traveling crane orders placed dur- 
ing October‘ was greater than during 
the previous month, the figures are 
considerably less than the average for 
the year. Shipments however con- 
tinued large, October being exceeded 
by only one month in the past 18 
months Cancellations still are negli- 
gible, although some requests have 
been received for deferred shipments. 

The volume of unfilled orders on 
the books is more than 20 per cent 
greater than at the corresponding date 
in 1919. Since these orders are not 
subject to cancellation, it is believed 
that the crane industry is in a much 
stronger position than mere other 
fabricating lines. It is sold ahead for 
approximately eight months. 
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Plate Business Is Small 


Inland Steel Co. Restarts Mill at Chicago This Week— Japan Wants 
2000 Tons— One Eastern Mill Is Now Idle 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—After several weeks 
idleness because of changes in equip- 
ment, the Inland Steel Co. has put its 
plate mill at work this week, having 
changed it from 90-inch to 100-inch ca- 
pacity. Some business has been accumu- 
lated which will keep the mill busy for 
several weeks. On this product the 
Inland company is quoting the same 
figure as the Illinois Steel Co., or 3.03c, 
Chicago, which is the figure prevailing 
on all business of the latter for many 
months. The latter interest is selling 
some plates for delivery at mill conven- 
rence at the price which has prevailed 
for some time, but is not contracting. 


Japan Inquires for 2000 Tons 


_ New York, Nov. 15.—A Japanese 
interest has been inquiring here for 
2000 tons of plates. Outside of this 


inquiry, the plate market here is de- 
void of activity. In fact, new demand 


is in the smallest volume known 
There is an absence of business af- 
fording a test of the market, but 
there is no doubt that recent prices 
of 2.90 to 3.00c, base, Pittsburgh, 
could be repeated on attractive ton- 
nages. The Standard Shipbuilding 


Co. does not yet give any indications 
of closing its recent inquiry for 8000 
to 9000 tons for delivery next year. 


Market is Untested 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Plate 
continues very small and 
lack of tonnage of the character to 
test the market. Current business is 
going at 3.00c base Pittsburgh or higher 
and this includes many undesirable lots 
to fill in. The largest inquiry here in- 
volves 2000 tons for car floats for the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. While 
one or two mills are operating practi- 
cally full on old orders, most of them 
are at a low rate and one eastern mill 
is shut down. 


Considerable 


buying 
there is a 


Capacity Idle 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Considerable 
plate capacity is idle owing to the 
dearth of business, although some in- 
terests are producing at a good rate. 
Most of the idle capacity relates to 
sheared tonnage with the universal 
capacity holding up better. This ap- 
parently is due to the requirements for 
work of repairing old and building 
new cars. The volume of the tonnage 
required for this purpose, is not 
large relatively. The quotation of 
3.00c is generally named by independ- 
ents and does not appear to have been 
shaded in this district, with possibly 
an occasional exception, but it is 
claimed ‘that some outside producers 
are quoting 2.90c and that one in_the 
Middle West is on the Carnegie Steel 
Co. hasis of 2.65c, Pittsburgh. The 
Riter-Conley Co. has taken 10 barges 
for the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Starting New Plant 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va.. has lighted three of its new seven 
open-hearth furnaces and hopes to have 


all of them in operation some time in 
January. Each furnace has a capacity 
of a little more than 100 tons 


Cast Pipe Plants 


To Be Idle Soon But Mill Demand 
Continues Active 
Chicago, Nov. 16,—Pipe shops are 


rapidly 


books 


nearing the end of their order 
and at the present rate of pro 
duction and selling, it is believed most 
makers will be idle by the middle of 
December and all before Jan. 1. Under 
present cost conditions, it is believed 
production of pipe for stock will not 
be undertaken, as the presence of 
arge stocks have a bad effect on the 
market from the sellers’ point of view 
While no change has 


been made in 


formal quotations, shading is being 
done where the tonnage warrants it 
and it is believed an attractive ‘ton- 
nage would bring out fairly low fig 
ures. Pipe makers claim they cannot 
go much lower than present levels 
while pig iron remains at its present 
price, but predict declines equal to 


reductions in pig iron when the latte: 


are made. The American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. has been awarded 1325 tons 
at Dayton, Ohio, and the National 


Cast Iron Pipe Co. has taken 150 tons 


each at Duluth, Minn., Fort Wayne 
= 
Ind., and East Peoria, Ill Another 
inquiry trom a railroad asks for 3000 
feet of 10-inch pipe, about 100 tons 
Trading is Small 
New York, Nov 15 Prices in the 
eastern cast iron pipe market remai: 
unchanged \s soon, however, as a 
inch ’ 
cemand sets in for material for ship 
ment for next year, it is believed a 
revision in quotations will be made 
Trading at present is made up of 
hand-to-mouth buying 
Reduce Tube Prices 
Philadelphia, Nov. 16—One large, 


independent manufacturer has reduced 
his prices on steel tubes of 3% to 4% 


inches to a discount of 25 off list. 
Formerly it was 20 off. On the same 
sizes of iron tubes the discount now 
is 8 off list where it previously sold 
at list. 
Demand Continues 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Demand for 
buttweld and lapweld pipe continues 
to be active and mills heavily com- 


mitted are forced to 


é decline most of 
the business. 


While there is consider- 


able difficulty in making shipments, 
the situation has been improved as a 
result of the order releasing to the 


general trade more open top cars and 
this has permitted a reduction of the 
piled tonnage. 


Hope for Improvement 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 16.—Although 
this is the time of year for general ces- 
sation of operations of cast iron pipe 
plants. there has been but little letup in 
production so far in this district. 
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Scrap Nearing 1919 Low 


Failure of Consumers To Buy and Increased Supplies Coming in from 
Producers, in Nearly All Districts, Depresses Prices Further 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1440 


16.—Recession from 
level of quotations on 
registered during the 
bringing the general 
level of the list much nearer the low 
mark established in 1919. With de- 
mand almost entirely absent, and con- 
siderable tonnage coming into the 
market from producers, no other re- 
sult could be expected. Bar’ iron roll- 
ing mills are seeking a small supply 
of busheling grades, which are fairly 
dificult to obtain, but are not in the 
market for other grades. An occa- 
sional small lot of cast scrap is being 
sold to foundries, but there is not 
much interest in this respect. A steel 
producer in the Chicago district re- 
cently took on about 3000 tons of spe- 
cially selected heavy melting steel, 
which was bought at the market. 
Railroad offerings are not large, but 
in the present situation are not as 
readily absorbed as usual. Dealers 
are able to take what is being offered 
now to apply on their contracts. The 
Northern Pacific offers 2000 tons, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1900 
tons, the Chicago Great Western 500 
tons and the Monon 900 tons. 


Declines Continue 


New York, Nov. 15.—The down- 
ward movement in the local scrap 
market continues unabated. Declines 
have taken place in virtually all 
grades, ranging from $1 to $3. Heavy 
melting steel dropped $2, now holding 
at $15 to $16, and wrought pipe 
slumped off $3, now being quoted at 
22 to $23. All other descriptions, 
with the exception of shafting, which 
is steady, declined $1 to $1.50. Sell- 
ers assert the market without question 
is the weakest in several years. No 
demand appears for anything, and 
there is hardly an instance where 
lower than current market could not 


be done. 


‘Chicago, Nov. 
the already low 
scrap has been 
past few days, 


Goes Still Lower 


Boston, Nov. 16.—The consuming de- 
mand of scrap iron and steel has 
reached a still lower level of inactivity 
and prices in most lines have dropped 
correspondingly. Heavy melting stee! 
reached a new low price of $14.50 de- 
livered to dealers’ yards. Railroad 
wrought is down to $20 and other 
iron mill grades have dropped approx- 
imately $1 below prices of a week ago. 
No. 1 machinery which has remained 
firmer than other grades has finally 
gone below $40. One sale of several 
hundred tons of this grade during the 
week was at $37 delivered to con- 
sumer. Resale pig iron is cutting 
in to the foundry demand for scrap. 
Conditions among foundries generally 
are quiet although those making tex- 
tile machinery enjoy a strong export 
demand. Paper mill machinery build- 
ers also are busy. Some dealers are 
sufficiently hopeful ¢hat they are buy- 
ing certain grades for speculative pur- 
poses. Rerolling rails again have 
dropped into place with other inactive 


grades, and the price has slipped from 
$30 to $26. The Pennsylvania market 
is not strong enough to attract any 
new tonnage from this district. One 
old order transaction during the week 
included 150 tons of turnings placed at 
$13, delivered to dealers. 


Downward Trend Continues 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16—Although one 
consumer in this district is known to 
have purchased approximately 2000 tons 
of steel scrap at $21 delivered, the mar- 
ket now is around $20. A sale of 500 
tons was made at $18 but this sale does 
not represent the market. Prices are 
downward and demand continues slender. 
Quotations have been marked down $1 to 
$2 further this week. 


Prices are Lower 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16. — Prices of 
scrap have been reduced from $1 to $6 
during the past week and heavy melt- 
ing steel now is quoted at $23 to 
$23.50 with reports dealers have made 
some purchases at as low as $22.50. 
'n steel axles there has been a de- 
cline of $6 a ton and the new range 
on this grade is $36 to $37, while re- 
rolling rails are down $3 to $34 to 
$35. The decline in prices is due to 
the fact consumers still are out of the 
market and the only supplies they ap- 
pear to be getting are those which 
dealers are shipping against contracts. 
Deliveries have been moving more 
freely since the modification of the 
car order permitting the use of open 
top equipment with sides up to 42 
inches. Several steel works in this 
district and in the valleys have issued 
notices to dealers to suspend all ship- 
ments, declaring they are unable to 
accept any more for the present. This 
has made it necessary for dealers to 
stop buying against some of their con- 
tracts and to divert shipments which 
were intended to apply on certain con- 
tracts and have been made against 
others. This situation contrasts with 
the one of a week ago when dealers 
were making purchases to cover ob- 
ligations and at that time were able to 
make shipments without having them 
held wp. The result has been a fur- 
ther weakening of the market. 


Detroit Market Dull 


Detroit, Nov. 16—Lack of  busi- 
ness in the Detroit iron and_ steel 
scrap market has resulted in further 
declines in prices. Business continues 
dull. Heavy melting steel down to 
$15, dealers’ buying prices, and heavy 
axle turnings has dropped to $12. De- 


clines in a dozen other items in the 
Detroit market averaged $1. each. 
Dealers are awaiting developments 


and looking to the first of the year 
for a possible clearing of conditions. 


Prices Still Soften 


Cleveland, Nov. 16.—TIron and steel 
scrap prices continue to soften under 
the influence of slack trading which 
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continues to be confined to dealers. 
Plant permits are more difficult to ob- 
tain, an exasperating situation for the 
dealer who now has no difficulty. in 
securing all the cars he can use, a 


condition quite the _reverse of that 
existing a comparatively short time 
ago. Heavy melting steel is down 


from $22 to $23 to $21.50 to $22, while 
other grades, with the exception - of 
some cast items, are shaded as heavily 
as $2 a ton. 


Prices Again Weaken 


Buffalo, Nov. 16—The scrap market 
has weakened again and heavy melt- 
ing steel is now quoted at $21 to $22. 
No real buying is being done. Low 
phosphorus, railroad wrought, railroad 
malleable, iron rails and other grades 
are down. Dealers as well as mills 
have now retired from the market. 
Eastern Pennsylvania dealers who 
were looking for turnings recently 
have either satisfied the demand or 
have retired from the market. Deal- 
ers are inclined to believe conditions 
will now remain practically stationary 
until Jan. 1. Many believe the bot- 
tom has been reached. 


St. Louis Market Is Dull 


St. Louis, Nov. 15—Consumers are 
not purchasing scrap iron and steel, aru! 
exchanges between dealers have faded 
so that the market is lifeless. The lack 
of demand is not confined to a few 
grades, but extends throughout the en- 
tire list. The American Car & Foundry 
Ce., the principal consumer in this dis- 
trict, has sent word to all dealers doing 
business with it, that orders issued prior 
to July 1 are cancelled. This was a 
severe blow to a number of dealers. 
Railroad offerings continue, but in 
smaller volume. The Wabash railroad 
closed a list of 1580 tons, and realized 
the lowest prices in many weeks. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is offering 
350 tons of 52-pound relayers, at which 
buyers are not even nibbling. Nothing 
is coming in from the country. The 
vards are laying down no tonnage, ex- 
cept material cancelled and such items 
as they are obliged absolutely to take in. 


Market Quiet in South 


Birmingham,  Aila., Nov. 16-—-The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 
South continues quiet, with practically 
no business moving. Prices quoted are 


altogether nominal. No speculative buy- 
ine is being done by the dealers, al- 
theugch tonnage is available at a much 
reduced price. 


Warehouse Prices 


Decline to Level of Steel Corporation 
in Many Districts 


Chicago, Nov. 16—AMN independent 
warehouses at Chicago now are on the 
Steel corporation level as to plates, 
shapes and bars except one. On sheets, 
bolts and other products, reductions 


have been made which bring independert 
fieures closer to those of the leading 
interest. Announcement was made late 
last week of plates, shapes and bars be- 
ing reduced to the Steel corporation level, 
while bands were quoted at 4.68c, hoops 
5.18¢, No. 10 blue annealed sheets 6.13c, 
No. 28 gage galvanized sheets 8.60c, No. 
28 gage black sheets 7.10c, billets 3.92c. 
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Mill deliveries to warehouses are _im- 
proved and assortments are being filled 
somewhat while buyers as a rule can 
obtain about what they ask for without 
considerable delay. 


Quotations Are Lower 


New York, Nov. 15:—Quotations in 
the local warehouse market have 
been lopped off sharply. On Nov. 
1l, a leading jobber reduced prices 
on all but three or four. products, 
and shortly after independent jobbers 
generally had made similar reductions. 
Reductions for the most part ranged 
anywhere from 15 to 50 cents per 100 
pounds. Shapes now can be had at 
4.15c: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
6.15c; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 9.60c; 
No. 28 black sheets, 8.10c; and steel 
bars and plates, 4.15c. Hoops are un- 
changed at 6.00c; structural rivets at 
6.1lc; and chain at 9.13c. Although 
there have been some slight revisions 
in mill prices, the reduction is due 
more to shrinkage in demand. Orders, 
dealers assert, are more numerous, 
due to hand-to-mouth buying of many 


interests, but the aggregate is much 
smaller. 

Price Decline Is Sharp 
Cleveland. Nov. 16—A leading inde- 


pendent warehouse has announced it now 
is auoting all iron and steel products 
at the Steel corporation level. Previously 
this interest had dropped to the mini- 
mum figure only on plates and shapes. 
Other independents are quoting slightly 
above this level but it is apparent that 
in many instances they are considerably 
shading their quoted prices.. Steel bars 
are now 3.34c; No. 10 gage blue annealed 
sheets, 6.00c to 6.25c; No. 28 gage black 
sheets, 7.75c and tower; galvanized 
sheets, ©.00c; hoops, 5.14c and bands 
4.54c. One jobber states that demand 
is holding up well in a hand-to-mouth 
way, the October figures showing as 
large as any month of the year. 


Further Price Reductions 


Detroit. Nov. 15.—A _ leading inde- 
pendent jobber in this district has an- 
nounced further reductions in prices. 
This company now quotes steel bars 
and iron bars at 3.58c; shapes, 3.68c; 
blue annealed sheets, 6.08c; galvanized 
sheets. 9. bands, 4.78; hoops, 
5.28c. and cold rolled rounds, 6.30c. 








Strip Demand Light 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—Demand for 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel is ex- 
tremely light and it is not expected 
there will be any new buying until 
after the new year. Makers think 
cancellations by the automobile trade 
are almost at an end and say they 
will be able to operate at a rate of 
75 to 80 per cent of capacity for the 
remainder of the year against their 
backlog. The market is quoted at 
5.00c on hot-rolled and 8.00c on cold- 
rolled strip steel. 





Officers of the eae Steel 
Products Co. have been chosen as 
follows: president, Emil Winter; vice 
presidents, Edward H. Bindley, Willis 
F. McCook; secretary-treasurer, W. C. 
Reitz; assistant secretary-treasurer, 
William L. Rowe; assistant to the 
‘president, John T. Johnson; and audi- 
tor, Bindley Reitz. 
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Ask Bids on Semifinishe 


Inquiries Enliven Market—9000 Tons of Sheet Bars and 5000 Tons 
of Slabs Receive Attention—Sheet Bars Quoted $53 and Under 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—Fair sized in- 
quiries in the semifinished market have 
developed during the past week but it 
remains to be seen whether the busi- 
néss actually will be closed or wheth- 
er it is a test of the market. One 
inquiry involves 9000 tons of sheet 
bars and in view of the extreme dull- 
ness existing in this line up to recently, 
and the resulting uncertainty of prices, 
it has created considerable interest 
and the hope that if the business is 
placed it will give a more definite 
idea of the position of the market. No 
quotations under $55, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, were made on this inquiry, 
but the prospective buyer, it is said, will 
not pay over $47, the Carnegie price. 
It is rumored that even the price of $50 
might be cut on an unusually large 
specification, but the report that a sale 
of this kind actually has been made 
at $47 has not been verified. The 
largest inquiry out for slabs involves 
5000 tons, asked by a steel works 
interest in this district. One independ- 
ent who has been quoting $60, Pitts- 
burgh, has reduced its quotation to $55 
and it is claimed this price may be 
cut substantially. The plate market 
commands only 3.00c, or $60 a ton, 
and makers who have to purchase their 
slabs contend that they cannot afford 
to buy the semifinished material at a 
price higher than $45 if they are to net 
any profit. 


A large pipemaker who recently 
came into the market for approximately 
10,000 tons of wide skelp for the pro- 
duction of lapweld pipe is understood 
not to have closed. If this business 
is taken it is evident that it will have 
to be at a figure considerably under 
the current general quotation of 3.25c. 
Fair sized tonnages of narrow width 
skelp for the manufacture of butt- 
weld pipe are involved in inquiries 
coming from foreign consumers, prin- 
cipally in Great Britain, and it is re- 
ported that quotations on this business 
have been reduced. 

Light inquiry is being made for 
high carbon wire rods and sales are 
said to have been made at between 
$80 and $85, Pittsburgh. The mar- 
ket for soft wire rods is inactive and 
is quoted at $70, with the leading in- 
terest now taking business at $57, while 
that for forging billets also is quiet 
and is quoted at $60 to $65, Pittsburgh. 
Soft 4 x 4-inch billets now are quoted 


at $50. 
Slabs Sell at $47.50 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Slabs have 
been sold in this district at $47.50, 
Pittsburgh. Otherwise the semifin- 
ished market is devoid of activity. 
Recent forging billet inquiries have 
not yet been closed. The forging bil- 
let market is at $62.50 to $65, Pitts. 
burgh. The last rerolling billet sale 
rated was at $50, Pittsburgh. 


Sheet Bars Are Negotiated 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 16.—Little in- 
terest in the semifinished market here 


is being taken by buyers. The Pittsburgh 
district consumer, who has had an in- 
quiry out for 3000 tons of sheet bars, 
had not closed this business up until 
Monday as far as could be learned. 
Two other consumers of sheet bars lo- 
cated in the Pittsburgh district also, are 
inyuiring jointly for approximately 9000 
tons of sheet bars and expect to close at 
a price under $55, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town. They have been quoted $53 by 
one mill and between $49 and $53 by 
another. Practically no new business 
for billets or slabs is coming out. Pro- 
ducers are quoting sheet bars at $65 and 
standard slabs and billets at $60, Youngs- 
town. 


Sale Made at $55 


Cleveland. Nov. 16.—Considerable 
indefiniteness surrounds the exact 
level of prices obtainable in semi- 
finished material. Alihough there are 
reports that lower than this figure 
had been auoted- on attractive lots, 
500 tons of .open-hearth sheet bars 


for this vear was sold within the 
week at $55. Youngstown, for valley 
delivered. An inquiry for 3000 tons 
of sheet bars for a sheetmaker near 
the vallevs is current. Slabs are 
quoted by some makers at $55 as are 
also large billets. The local seller 
of semifinished material is operating 
iis plants on a 50 per cent basis and 
is piling some ingots but this is said 
not to aggregate an unusual tonnage. 





Piping Contracts Awarded 


Contract for the high pressure 
piping for the new 600-ton blast fur- 
nace of the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace 
Co. to be erected at Warren, O., has 
been awarded B. Floersheim & Co., 
Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh. 
This award covers piping for the 
boiler house. power house and blast 
furnace as well as auxiliary piping for 
these installations. Delivery of the 
material is to begin about Tan. 15 and 
the entire iob is scheduled for com- 
pletion on May 1, 1921. Floersheim 
& Co.. are bexinning to make deliv- 
ery of the piping for the new Frank- 
lin and Rosedale plants of the Cam- 
bria Stee! Co.. and construction work 


will commence in about three weeks 
Another _steel company which has 
ordered its viping from these engi- 


neers and contractors is the Weirton 
Steel Co.. Weirton, W. Va. It ex- 
pects to start its blooming mill about 
Nov. 23. having three of its new open- 
hearth furnaces in operation at present 


Four creditors have petitioned the 
Standard Plunger Elevator Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., into bankruptcy. The 
company is a builder of planers under 
patents controlled by the Powell Ma- 
chine Co., of Worcester. One of the 
large creditors is Pratt & Inman, iron 


and steel merchants. The company 
is a $750,000 corporation, and it has 
liabilities of $190,000. Its plant is 


assessed for $100,000. 
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More Awards Are Made 


Fair Tonnage Closed in West and More in Prospect — Quiet 
Conditions Continue in Other Districts 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—For the first 
time in a number of weeks a num- 
ber of projects have been let in west- 
ern territory and some important busi- 


ness is pending with every prospect 
of being closed within a_ short 
time. The American Bridge Co. has 


taken 1292 tons for a building at De- 
troit, Mich., for the Stroh Products 
Co. The Federal Bridge Co. Mil- 
waukee, will fabricate 328 tons for 
an Office building for the Standard 
Oil Co. This is a reduction from 
the large tonnage for an_ all-steel 
building, which has been changed to 
reinforced concrete. Steel for the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing has not been awarded. 


Eastern Awards Few 


New York, Nov. 15.—Outstanding 
among structural awards of the past 
week, is a lot of 1800 tons for an office 
building for the Hartford Connecticut 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Only 
two other awards of consequence are 
reported, one involving 450 tons for the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
Baltimore, and the other, 300 tons for 
the Times Square postoffice, in this city. 
New inquiry is small. While the plain 
material market is weak, no further 
reductions have been reported in mill 
prices, the minimum still holding at 
2.%e. Some much lower figures have 
been done on odd lots for export 
through resellers, but these are not rep- 
resentative. 

The building expose in this city con- 
tinues to be of a spectacular character. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. threatens 
legal proceedings for alleged breach of 
contract in connection with work on 
the proposed courthouse here. 


Sales in Small Lots 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Business in 
structural shapes continues restricted 
to small lots which are going at 3.00c 
base. Pittsburgh. The only sizable 
structural project in sight is a_build- 
ing for the Standard Oil Co. at Balti 
more but this is indefinite. 


Contracts Held Back 


Boston, Nov. 15.—No large building 


contracts have been placed in New 
England since the last of September 
and construction companies do _ not 
look for any appreciable business be- 
fore spring. Banks are advising 
against building operations with the 
present high rates of money. Building 


labor in New England keeps up and 
the falling market in steel is further 
influence against construction. 


Getting Small Inquiries 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16.—Certain pro- 
ducers of structural steel shapes report 
that they are getting smal] daily in- 
quiries and that light tonnagés have 
been taken during the past week at 
3.10c for mill, general building and 
boat work, one order for vessel con- 
struction having involved 800 tons. 
Most independent makers are asking 
3.00c, Pittsburgh, and the higher price 
appears to be due to the better de- 


livery promised. There also are more 
inquiries coming to fabricators, it 
being claimed that those of the past 
week exceeded the total for the pre- 
vious two weeks. They have not re- 
sulted in any actual business. These 
inquiries will average about 300 tons 
each. Fabricators are more urgently 
seeking business in an attempt to 
maintain operations, which now are 
estimated at about 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Building for United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. Baltimore, 450 tens, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. 

Building for Hartford Connecticut Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., 1800 tons, to Levering & 3 

Post office, Times Square, New York City, 300 
tons, to Hinkle Iron Works. 


Stroh building, Detroit, for Stroh Products Co., 
1292 tons, to American Co. 

Orpheum theater on Main street, Kansas City, 
Mo., 372 tons, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

Office building for Standard Oil Co., Milwaukee, 
$328 tons. to Federal Bridge Works. 

Detinning building for Metal & Thermit Corp., San 
Francisco, 248 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Osage river bridge. Cole county, Mo., 383 tons, 
tc Stupp Bros. 

Structural steel for coal and sand station, location 
unknown, for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 210 tons. 

High school building at Fort Dodge, Towa, 194 
tons, to Crown Tron Works. 

New plant for Stanley Steel Welded Wheel Corp., 
North Tonawanda. N. Y., 100 tons. General contract 
ot John W. Cowper Co., Inc. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

Army hangar at Aberdeen, Md., 500 tons, bids to 

be closed Nov, 18. 





Concrete Bars at 3.00c 


New York, Nov. 15.—Prices on con- 
crete bars continue to go lower. Sales 
have been made at 3.00 to 3.25c, base 
Pittsburgh, including one lot of several 
hundred tons at the inside figure. All 
this business is for shipment within 30 
to 60 days. Demand continues very poor 
and the continued disclosures with refer- 
ence to bribery, illegal combinations, etc., 
in the building trades here, as revealed 
at the hearings of the Lockwood com- 
mitee, are having the effect of holding 
hack new building projects. 


Third Straight Loss in Mill 
Bookings Shown 


Unfilled bockings of the United States 
Steel Corp. on Oct. 31 were the smallest 
since February, aggregating 9,836,852 
tons. This represented a decline in the 
month of 537,952 tons. The October fig- 
ures showed the third consecutive reduc- 
tion which are the only ones in the past 
15 months. The falling off is due not 
only to the decline in business and 
the improvement in transpartation, but 
to cancellations. Following is a compar- 
ative statement: 


Date Total tonnage per cent 
Oct. 31, 1920.... 9,836,852 537,952— 5.16— 
Sept. 39, 1920... 10,374,804 430,234— 3.56— 
Aug. 31, 1920.... 10,805,038 313.430— 5.4 — 
July 31. 1920.... 11,118,468  139,651+ 7 + 
June 20, 1920.... 10,978,817 88.751+  0.35+ 
May 31, 1920.....10,040.466 580.7194 65.6 + 
April $0, 1920.... 10,359,747 467.672+ 451+ 
Mar. 31, 1920. 9.892.075 389,994+ 3.94+ 
Feb. 29, 1920.... 9,502,081 216640+ 23 + 





November 15, 1920 


Jan. 31, 1920. 9,285,441 1,020,076+4 11. 
Dec. 31, 1919. 8,265,366 1,137,036 13.75 
Nov. 30, 1919.... 7, 662 9.20 
Oct. 31, 1919.... 6,472,668 188,030 

Bept. 1919.... 176,536 2.80+ 
Aug. 31, 1919. 6,109,103 530,442+  9.50+ 
July 31, 1919. 5,578,661 685.8064 14.00+ 
June 30, 1919. 4,892,855 610,545+ 10.70+ 
May 31, 1919. . 4,282,310 518,375— 10.80— 
Apr. 30, 1919. 4,800, 629,887— 11.58— 
Mar. 31, 1919 5,430,572 580,215— 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919 6,010,787 673,481— 10.07— 
Jan. 31, 1919 6,684,268 694,884— 9.41— 
Dee. 31, 1918 7,379,152 745,511— 9.17— 
Nor. 30, 1918 8,124,663 228,630— 2.74— 
Oct. 31, 1918 8,353,293 55,388+  .668+ 
Sep. 30, 1918 8,297,905 461,187—  5.26— 
Aug. 31, 1918 8,759,042 124,759— 1.40— 
July 31, 1918 8,883,801 35,065— .39— 
June 30, 1918 8,918,866 581,243+  6.90+- 
May 31, 1918 8,337,623 404,259—  4.60— 
Apr. 30. 1918 8,741,882 314,522— 3.47— 
Mar. 31. 1918.... 9,009,675 232,049— 2.49— 
Feb. 28, 1918 9,288,453 189,400— 1.99— 
Jan. 31, 1918 9,477,853 96,135+  1.02+ 


Shut Car Shops 


Because of Lack of Orders—Pennsyl- 
vania Buys Rails 

Chicage, Nov. 16—No new inquiry 
for railroad cars is being put out by 
railroads and car building shops are run- 
ning at a low rate or are closed up, 
except in case of those which specialize 
on repairs. One of the largest builders 
in northern Indiana has recently closed 
its entire plant. The Pullman Co. con- 
tinues busy on orders booked earlier 
in the year, but is not adding to its 
obligations under present circumstances. 
An inquiry has been heard of 1000 box 
cars for a western road. 

No activity is evident in the market 
for steel rails as all roads taking their 
supply from the Chicago mill have made 
contracts or are about to sign them 
for 1921 requirements. 


3000 Cars Are Wanted 


New York, Nov. 16.—The Louisville 
& Nashville is inquiring for 2000 hop- 
pers, the Cannelton Coal & Coke Co. 
of Canneltcn, Pa. for 700 hoppers, the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western for 
300 gondolas, and the Bangor & Aroos- 
took for 100 box. The Union Coal & 
Coke Co. has placed 250 cars with the 
Cambria Steel Co. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works reports orders for 17 
locomotives, the American Locomotive 
Co. for three switching engines. The 
Mississippi Central and Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie are inquiring 
for several locomotives. 


Orders 100,000 Tons of Rails 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16—The Penn- 
sylvania lines east ave distributed 
orders among different mills for 100,000 
tons of rails for delivery next year. 
No price has been fixed. One mill re- 
ports current business in light rails is 
bigger in volume than at any time dur- 
ing the past year. This mill has booked 
3000 tons at 3.50c Pittsburgh. 


Demand Is Fair 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—Demand for 
small spikes and for light rails, com- 
ing chiefly from coal operators, is 
fair and mills have accepted some mod- 
erate sized business in both lines dur- 
ing the past week. The price of 3.25c 
on light rails, 25 to 45 pounds, stil! 
is asked by one independent although 
the new level of 3.00c is taken to 
be more representative of the market. 
The level of 5.00c on %-inch, e-inch 
and %-inch small spikes is quoted by 
one interest and 5.75c on the ‘s-inch 
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size, while the base price on boat 
spikes is 5.00c. The Baltimore & 
Ohio has closed on its inquiry for 
15,000 kegs of 6 x fYe-inch standard 
spikes for delivery over the first quar- 
ter. Most of the business went to 
an independent mill in this district. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has not closed on its inquiry for a 
similar quantity. 


Rails Are Negotiated 


Cleveland, Nov. 16—An inquiry is 


current from the Ann Arbor railroad 
for 500 tons and also from the De- 
troit, Toledo & South Shore, a sub- 


sidiary. for 1000 tons for 1921 delivery. 
The Nickel Plate railroad has prac- 
tically arranged to place 6000 tons 
of rails with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
prices to be fixed by Jan. 1. It also 
is purchasing from the same _ source, 
track fastenings. It is making further 
purchases of this kind elsewhere. This 
road had an inquiry out this week 
for 200 kegs of spikes for prompt 
shipment. 





Offers Tin Plate 
(By Special Wire) 


Philadelphia, Nov. 16.—Consumers 
of tin plate stilll are getting deliveries 
on second half contracts and hence 
are not anxious to close ahead, es- 
pecially in view of the present uncer- 
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Some Auto Sheets Sold 


Valley Mill Receives 5000 Tons and Other Tonnage—Chicago Inde- 
pendent Offers Tonnage for First Quarter—Prices Show Spread 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 16—wWhile the 
sheet market generally continues dull, 
several fair sized inquiries are said to 
have been put out by certain auto- 
mobile interests apparently seeking to 


round owt requirements. These are 
not taken to indicate a _ revival of 
business. No. 28 black sheets are 


quoted at 6.00c to 6.50c but the tend- 
ency toward lower levels is unabated 
and the minimum seems to represent 
the market more accurately than the 
higher figure mentioned, with reports 
that the figure of 6.00c has _ been 
shaded. The same situation applies to 
other grades. The market for gal- 
vanized sheets now is quoted at a 
range of 7.50c to 8.00c and that tor 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.75c 
to 5.00c. Operations of mills are un- 
changed and are estimated at about 
80 per cent of capacity. Although 
some do not exceed 60 per cent, cur- 
tailment has been made by reason ot 
lightened demand and one important 
producer has been short of steel. 


Places 5000-Ton Order 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 16.—Recent 


tainty. One maker has offered to take j ; 

a first half contract in one case at purchases of sheets in the valley by 

$8 per base box but in general the «a Detroit automobile manufacturer 

makers have not fixed prices. have aroused considerable interest. 
—— 











The N onferrous Metals 





Future tLead Zine 
Straits New York St. Louis Spot Nickel 
TCopper New York bas's basis Aluminum antimony 
PGs céee cba dusdg'ss onés 6 15.00 48.50 6.725 6.65 33.00 6.25 43.00 
De Eowna oponastasebesceos 15.00 38.50 6.70 6.60 33.00 6.25 43.00 
St Pp dandeese9 a6b0 renee 15.00 38.25 6.65 6.50 33.00 6.125 43.00 
A UNG codsen ceed sé begoene 14.75 37.25 6.60 6.45 33.00 6.125 43.00 
Dl Ma pesscccenabboousieone 14.75 3737% 6.50 6.30 37.00 6.125 43.00 
*Future shipment from Singapore or London. 
tOpen market i 
Producers, price delivered, prompt and October outside 1l6éc to 16.12%c. 





EW YORK, Nov. 16.-—Prices of all the non- 
ferrous metals have continued to decline, al- 


were the shutting down of 
Superior Mining Co.’s 
in Montana, the similar suspension of the Callahan 
in Idaho, the closing of three zinc 
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exceeding consumption, with steady increase in smelter 
stocks. 


The lead market remains relatively firmer than the 
other metals, but also is influenced by the 
business uncertainty. The American Smelting cut 
half a cent to 6.50c today. Prompt shipment had 
been quoted down to 6.40c, East St. Louis, while 
spot lead was available at 6.50¢c to 6.60c, New York. 
Rusiness is light, the paint trade now undergoing loss 
of business through cancellation and delivery post- 
ponements, similar to the experience of the battery 
trade recently. The cable trade, however, remains 
fairly _ brisk. 

The tin market has been dull and weak. 
day prices broke £8 in London and 1%c im New 
York, to levels close to the lowest of the year. 
Excepting for the support given by one or two strong 
houses which hold heavy tonnages of tin, — 


36.00¢ 
and future shipments at 87.25¢. These prices repre- 
sent a drop of about Se a pound itn the past two 
or three weeks. However. the low prices have failed 
to stir up buying interest. 

The antimony market is easy, with little interest. 
Spot wholesale lots are quoted 6.00c to 6.25, duty 
paid, New Y 


Though the sale originally was _ re- 
ported as approximating 18,900 tons, 
it now develops that the total was an 


inquiry and that 5000 tons of this 
has been placed with a Mahoning 
valley maker. The maker now has 


part of the order going through the 


mill. Little new business is coming 
cut. An analysis of the sheet market 
during the past six months shows 
that full finished sheets in comparison 
with common sheets were first to 
become scarce under the peak de 
mand and last to become plentiful! 
under present market conditions 
When the fall in sales of pleasure 


cars became more noticeable, the re 
action began to be felt by many mak 
ers of full-finished stock. who now 
are found with only a few wecks 
business on their books as compared 
with several weeks rolling when auto- 
mobile buying. was at its height. 
Going prices of sheets in this district 


cover a wide range. In some cases 
black is heard to have been sold at 
£.90c, blue annealed slichtly under 
5.00c and galvanized at 7.25¢, base 
gages, mill. These prices however, 
#re lower than prices averaged from 
mill quotaittions which range from 


5.00c to 5.50c for blue annealed, 6.00c 
to 7.00c for black and 2 


° = as 
irom /.25¢c to 


&.25c¢ for galvanized, base gages \ 
sheetmaker here whose prices for 
various grades of sheets have been 
slightly higher than some other mak 
ers, voluntarily reduced his price on 
certain galvanized business still on 
order. An automobile interest in De 
troit instead of adhering to the usual 
trade custom of 2 per cent off for 


payment of bills 10 days from receipt 
of shipment, is requesting and in some 
cases demanding 2 per cent off in 
addition to meeting his bills only 


on 


the fifteenth of each month 
Quoting for First Quarter 
Philadelphia. Nev. 16—Some interest 
is shown in sheets for first quarter de 


livery. One maker is quoting 5.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, on blue annealed for first quarter 
but so far this position has been closed. 
Bine annealed sheets for this year re- 
main at 4.75c to 5.00c base Pittsburgh. 


Little Interest at Chicago 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—An_ independent 
producer of sheets in this city is 
willing to take on tonnages for first 
quarter delivery at prices to be set 
by Jan. 1, but tentative offers of this 
sort have not been well received by 
consumers. Producers at Chicago 
have sufficient business on their books 
to keep them running until January 
and are not anxious to obligate them- 
selves further at low prices until the 
situation is clearer. An eastern inde- 
pendent recently quoted No. 28 gage 
galvanized at 7.50c, Pittsburgh, No. 


28 gage black at 6.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and No. 10 gage blue annealed at 
4.75c, Pittsburgh. 











Foreign Credits Hold Up Trade 


Inability of Buyers Abroad To Make Financial Settlements Under Unfavorable Exchange 
Ties Up Products of American Mills—Some Sales Result from Recent Influx of 
Inquiries—Export Prices Generally Are Easier 


EW YORK, Nov. 16.—During 
N the period when demand was 

large, many American steel 
exporters were charged with offering 
poor service to foreign buyers. Now, 
in the present slack market, prices and 
wot deliveries have become the main 
factor. Exporters have very little 
business on their books and when any 
offers are made they are only too 
anxious to render good service. Prices 
during the past week declined, notably 
in the case of finished products, and 
a few scattering sales have been re- 
ported. Inquiry has continued in 
sufficient volume to lead some ex- 
porters to believe that the bottom 
is being approached. 

The rise in dollar credits 
reached a point at which the foreign 
exchange market virtually has ceased 
to function and banks have shown 
growing reluctance to finance export 
transactions. This has been especially 
noticable in relation to Europe and 
the result is that export houses are 
in a position to underwrite only small 
The extraordinary declines 

currencies have reached a 
stage at which foreign customers of 
American firms are confronted with 
having to pay premiums of 31 to 90 
per cent for New York exchange with 
which to settle for merchandise pur- 
chased in the United States. -This 
means that English customers in set- 
tling for indebtedness created here 
have to pay the equivalent of $131 for 
$100 of goods purchased in the United 
States, and France has to pay about 
$170 for a $i00 purchase. In the 
nnmediate past France hough: plates 
and structurals in normal quantities 
but the exchange is now checking this 
business. Unprecedented premiums 
quoted for dollar credits abroad have 
the same effect in hampering American 
foreign trade as would the imposition 
of an immense export duty on Amer- 
ican merchandise. The rest of the 
world is indebted to the United States 
so heavily that dollar ctedits abroad 
are quoted at prices which make it 
almost impossible for foreign cus- 
tomers to continue business with this 
country. 

This is the situation in general, al- 
though it is recognized that steel is 
in a special position. However, al- 
though exchange is bad because it 
makes settlements difficult, it is pointed 
out that the Euronean producers are 


has 


orders. 
in foreign 


in no position to meet the world’s 
needs and the potential demand still is 
present. The decline in export quota- 
tions has been due more to the gen- 
eral doracstic market conditions. A 
number of the independent mills never 
have been enthusiastic about the for- 
eign trade but now that the domestic 
business is declining they are turning 
their attention to the export house 
and are offering material at reduced 
prices. During the past week steel 
bars were offered at 3.00c, Pittsburgh, 
a premium of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
being asked for the smaller sizes. 
Plates were offered for 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, and any good tonnage could 
have bcen bought for less. Black 
sheets were offered for 6.00c, and 
galvanized at 8.00c. ‘The export pre- 
mium has disappeared and even these 
prices cannot be said to fully represent 
the market. Some plates, it is re- 
ported, have gone for 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
and light rails, it is said, have been 
sold for $70, Pittsburgh. 

Exchange difficulties 
European business most. The French 
purchases of plates and _  structurals 
have stopped. England, it is said, can 
sell certain steel products at a price 
equivalent to the American figure at 
New York without duty. The same 
is true of Belgium, but the quantity 
for sale in those countries is so small 
as to have no effect on the market. 
England has been purchasing semi- 
finished products of the United States 
and this continues, except as to billets. 
England has recently purchased more 
supplies of skelp. 

As illustrative of the extent of Euro- 
pean competition, South Africa again 
is coming into the American market 
asking for wire products. No sales 
of any consequence have been re- 
ported, but some exporters are antici- 
pating some. Australia, as is well 
known, also is desirous of buying 
supplies here and is prevented tempo- 
rarily by the lack of banking accom- 
modations. Australia is now  ship- 
ping gold to the United States and 
this may improve conditions shortly. 

Conditions in the Orient are im- 
proving. China is not buying heavily 
and Japan is approaching the market 
with caution. One of the inquiries 
from Japan last week was for rails. 
The inquiry stipulated .20, 25 and 30- 
pound rails, the requirement’ being 
about 25 miles of each. approximately 


have injured 


3000 gross tons, it is reliably reported. 

Sales to South America are con- 
tinuing in small quantities. It was 
reported last week that Argentina 
purchased in Baltimore some 7000 
tons of rails. These were resold from 
government stock. The price was not 
stated. One export house here re- 
ported the saie of 400 tons of steel 
bars to Argentina. Some other scat- 
tering sales were inade. One sale of 
500 tons of wire to Brazil was re- 
ported last week. Brazil has also 
purchased 1000 tons of light rails, and 
is now inquiring for structurals in 
smail quantities. Bolivia has also been 
inquiring for structurals. Many build- 
ing projects are under discussion in 
the various South American countries 
and there is everv reason to believe a 
large percentage of the business will 
come to the United States. Chilean 
inquiry is decidedly off. Little is be- 
ing sold there at present. Venezuela, 
on the other hand. is at present in- 
quiring for light rails. 

Independent _ steel manufacturers 
have been offering material for export 
at the following prices: Bessemer bil- 
lets, 4 x 4 inches and larger, $55, and 
open-hearth, $56; bessemer billets un- 
der 4 x 4 inches. $59, and open-hearth, 
$60; bessemer slabs, $55, and open- 
hearth, $56; bessemer sheet bars, $59, 
and open-hearth, $60; bessemer wire 
rods, $74, and open-hearth, $75; skelp, 
$3.25; steel bars, rounds and squares, 


3.00c and 325c. according to size; 
iron bars, rounds and squares, 3.50c 
and 4.00c. according to size; bands, 


price on application: tank piates, 3.00c; 
tank plates under ‘*-inch to No. 12 
gage, 3.25c; structural shapes 3.25c: 
one-pass cold-rolled box annealed 
sheets, No. 28 gage and heavier, 6.00c; 
galvanized sheets, 36 inches and nar- 
rower, 3.00c; blue annealed sheets, 
No. 16 gage and heavier, 5.00c: hoops, 
5.00c; steel pipe, 25 per cent off list; 
iron pipe, 10 per cent off list; plain 
bright wire, No. 8 to 14 gage, 4.25c: 


galvanized wire. No. 8 to 14 gage, 
5.25c; galvanized barb wire, No. 12- 
12% gage, 5.50c; wire nails, at least 


80 per cent sizes of total specifications 
over 2 inches, 5.50c: hot-rolled strip 
steel, 5.50c; cold-rolled strip steel, 
6.50c; open-hcarth rails, 30 pounds and 
heavier. $65; bessemer rails. under 30 
pounds, $75; boiler tubes, 12 per cent 
off; boiler tubes, charcoal iron, 20 
per cent off and tin plate. $° 

















Industry Gets 44,000 More Cars 


Interstate Commerce Commission Releases 25,000 Flat Bottom Gondolas and Corrects 
Error Freeing 19,000 Hoppers—All Were Formerly Held Exclusively for 
Coal Trade—New Order Practically Lifts All Restrictions 


ASHINGTON. Nov. 16.— 
WE trrois an order issued 

by the interstate commerce 
commission and _ effective at mid- 
night tonight, 220,000 open top coal 
cars will be made available for 
the hauling of iron, steel and other 
products. All open-tops at one time 
recently were assigned exclusively to 
the coal trade. Twenty-five thousand 
of the 220,000 inciude ail flat bottom 
gondola cars. ‘These are taken from 
the coal trade and may be used by 
any industry for any purpose for which 
they may be suitable. 

In addition, the commission  cor- 
rects an error made in its recent order 
permitting the use of 25,000 additional 
open top cars by any industry This 
correction actually releases 19,000 steel 
hopper cars. Under an _ erroneous 
change made in the definition of coal 
cars in a recent order intended to 
release all open tops with sides up to 
42 inches, from the exciusive use by 
the coal trade, only 6000 sich 
became available. 


cars 


As soon as it was found the com- 
mission’s error cut off the 19,000 cars, 
representatives of the traffic depart- 
ments of various iron 


and steel pro- 
ducers in several districts came here 
and went into conference with offi- 


cials of the commerce commission and 
the car service section of the Amer 
ican Railway association, urging a 
correction. Prior to the order which 
contains the error only 170,000 coal 
cars were permitted for use other than 
hauling fuel. 

By the terms of the orders of the 
commission as they stand today, prac- 
tically the only cars now denied to 
the steel and other industries are the 
open tops with sides higher than 42 


inches. As these cars are bette- 
adapted fo the coal and coke re- 
quirements, their rétention for the 


exclusive use of these trades will not 
handicap the industries. 

Three weeks of loading more than 
1,000,000 cars of revenue freight weekly 
proved too much of a burden for the 
railroads to sustain, and in the week 
ended Oct. 30 loading dropped to 973,- 
120 cars, compared with 1,010,961 cars 
the first week preceding and 1,005.643 
the second. However, compared with 
the corresponding weeks of 1919 and 
1918, when 935,479 and 892,392 cars, 
respectively. were loaded, the showing 


of the week ended Oct. 30 does not ap- 
pear so unfavorable. The loss of freight 
was most conspicuous in the East. In 
the week ended Oct. 30 loading of coke 
totaled 15,451 cars, against 9556 in the 
same week of 1919; of coal, 224,703 


cars, against 217,025 a year ago; and 
of ore, 68216 cars, against 41,64? 
year ago. The average daily shortage 


of cars in the week ended Oct. 30 was 
only 55,412 compared with 65,965 in 
the week preceding. 

Speeding-up is apparent in the hand- 
ling by the interstate commerce com- 
mission of requests for loans from the 
commission’s $300,000,000 revolving 
fund. Loans made in the past week for 


additions ani betterments to way an 


Structures and the purchase of new 
equipment include $7,862,000 to the 
Rock Island; $1,840,700 to the Erie, 


to which the railroad will add $4,840,000, 
and 39,630,000 to the New Haven, to 
which the road will add $3,895,000. The 
$5,028,000 to be applied toward the pur- 
chase of equipment costing $17,232,600 
was turned down, the commission hold- 
ing it had not proved that it could not 
obtain funds elsewhere. The Southern 
Pacific contemplated the purchase of 5] 
locomotives costing $2,880,000 and 
freight cars costing $14,352,600, includ- 
ing 2000 box, 1000 flat, 1000 stock, 500 
automobile, 250 65 caboose 
cars. Ordering still 
is being delayed by the refusal of the 
treasury to pay out $400 000,000 
due to the carriers on the 6-month gov 


ballast and 
of new equipment 


some 


ernment guaranty. , 


Says Credit To Modify 


Reconsignment Rule 


Nov. 16. — To 
shippers that 
great expense by 
out indemnity bonds 
surrender of the 


Washington, com 
plaints of certain 
will be put to 
having to take 
in order to avoid 
original bills of lading in cases where 
order-notify shipments are 
signed, under new railroad tariff regu- 
lations effective Dec. 1, officials of the 
interstate commerce commission 
answer that nothing in the new regu- 
lations authorized by the commission 
forbids a railroad extending credit to 
shippers. In the new regulations gov- 
erning the reconsignment of 
notify shipments it is stated: 
“Provided, that the surrender of 
the original bill of lading shall not 
be a condition precedent to the place- 
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they 


recon- 


order- 


ment of the car or to .the giving ot 
the order designating where the car 
shall be placed for unloading, except 


that where place of delivery designat 
ed is other than the local team tracks 
original bills of lading must be sur 
rendered or indemnity bond executed 
in lieu thereof or other satisfactory 
assurance given carrier.” 
According to officials of the 
merce commission, the phrase “or oth 
er satisfactory 
rier,” may be 


com(- 


assurance given cCar- 


interpreted by roads to 


waive the execution of bonds in the 
cases of shippers with high credit rat 
ings. This, it is stated, is a matter 
for the individual carrier. 

Though no formal protests have 
yet been lodged with the commission, 
it is understood some may be filed 


in case shippers at such railroad cen 
ters as Chicago or St. Louis are com 
put up 
score or 


pelled to bond with each of 


the entering 
likely 

that 
where 


more carriers 


those points Another matter 


to be the subject of protest is 


levying charges wpon shippers 


reconsignment directions on  order- 


notify shipments are not received prior 


to the arrival of the car at destina 
tion. Under the new tariff regulations 
effective Dec. 1, a single change in 


the name of the consignee at destina 
a single addition to the desig 


place of de 


tion or 
nation of the consignee’s 
livery at destination will be allowed 
free if 
prior to 
at Ms 


change reaches the car 
the 
destination, or prior to the 

the car at the yard 


at a point where there is a yard at the 


such 


rier arrival of the ear 


rival of terminal 


destination. If such change is re 
ceived within 24 hours after arrival 
cf the car the cost will be $2.50 o1 


$3 a car; if after 24 hours, $6.50 or $7 
the the 
custom of the carriers to’ notify con- 
the order-notify 
shipments and to switch the cars to 
the consignee’s tracks provided the 
1ills of lading were surrendered with 
in the free 
tariffs. 

This new provision, it is clamed by 
the 
mandatory by the 
peditious handling of 
is part of the 
and car 
dustrics in which price fluctuations are 
frequent and reconsignments are made 


the origina! bill of lading shall not 
accordingly will suffer most, it is ad 
mitted 


a cor: In past it has been 


signees of arrival of 


time allowed by demur 


rage 
made 


commerce commisson, is 


need for more ex 


equipment, and 
backwash from 


shortage. 


con 


gestion Those in 











Charges Steel Output Is Juggled 


Counsel for Western Consumers Tells Trade Commission Production at Chicago Purposely 
Is Kept Below Demand To Let Mills Enjoy Pittsburgh-Plus—Says 
Investigation Would Bring Production Cost Data 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 16.— 
W What amounted to direct 

charges that the rolled steel 
producers have sought to keep produc- 
tion at Chicago slightly under the de- 
mand there in order to retain Pitts- 
burgh as the basing point for steel 
prices were made today by H. G. Pick- 
ering. counsel for the Western Asso- 
ciation of Rolled Steel Consumers, at 
the second day’s session of the rehearing 
of the Pittsburgh basing point case be- 
fore the federal trade commission. 
While steel consumption in the West 
has increased enormously in the last 
25 years, production there has remained 
around 20 per cent of the total made 
in the country, Mr. Pickering said. This 
was taken by him to prove the charge 
the industry is not responding to the 
law of supply and demand and he de- 
clared that steel prices artificially are 
controlled by the practice of selling 
Pittsburgh-plus. So long as the supply 
at Chicago is slightly under the demand, 
Chicago makers get the benefit of the 
extra freight and the Pittsburgh-plus 
remains, he said. He predicted that 
eventually the industry will respond to 
economic laws and Pittsburgh-plus will 
fall of its own weight. The present at- 
tempt, he said, is to speed that day. 
Mr. Pickering also pointed out that the 
rail mill capacity at Chicago proportion- 
ately has grown less than other steel 
capacities and claimed it was because 
rails are sold f. o. b. mill. He charged 
the makers with increasing the capacity 
of other products in order to derive 
the extra freight. Mr. Pickering showed 
Chicago makers occasionally ship east, 
absorbing more than the Pittsburgh 
freight rate. Mr. Pickering sought to 
drive home the charge steel production 
in the West-is artificially controlled and 
that producers foreseeing the fall of 
Pittshurgh-plus have discounted the step 
by planning to be ready to meet the 
demand at Chicago. Mr. Pickering to- 
dav also stressed the situation at Su- 
perior and Duluth and said the use of 
rolled steel in those cities was retarded 
by the excessive cost due to the basing 
point practice. Claims always have 
heen made by producers that demand 
exceeds supply at all points in the East 
except Pittsburgh, he said, and declared 
this is not true at Superior or Duluth 
because the Minnesota Steel Co. pro- 
duces 540,000 tons of steel yearly while 
the demand is much less. Yet, he said. 


a buyer at Duluth pays the Pittsburgh 
market price plus $13.20 a ton freight 
charges. The law of supply and demand 
is not operative in those cities, Mr. 
Pickering said. He cited Judge Gary’s 
statement that production costs at Du- 
luth are 13 per cent higher than at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Pickering said this 
ought to increase the cost at Duluth 
only $3 a ton instead of $13. 

The feature of the opening day’s ses- 
sion Monday was the stress laid by 
Mr. Pickering upon the fact the investi- 
gation asked for likely would disclose 
the production cost data sought in pro- 
duction cost reporting by the commis- 
sion. He also laid emphasis upon the 
fact the Western Association of Con- 
sumers now only seeks the issuance of 
a complaint to bring on the investiga- 
tion and that such a probe would not 
disrupt the industry nor restore cut- 
throat competition. He denied Pittsburgh- 
plus has existed as long as the industry 
and showed it was born at the time 
the United States Steel Corp. was or- 
ganized. He charged the practice is in 
violation of the Clayton act. 

Mr. Pickering is acting chief counsel 
for the Western association, assisted by 
Elliott Cheatam, Birmingham, repre- 
senting the Southern association. R. V. 
Lindabury, chief counsel for the Steel 
corporation, assisted by C. W. Wicker- 
sham of the Lackawanna Steel Co., at 
the outset agreed ‘the Western associa- 
tion should have Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday to present its case. Upon 
adjournment Wednesday night it will 
he decided what three days the pro- 
ducers will take. 

The afternoon session today was en- 
livened by a debate between Mr. Linda- 
bury and Mr. Pickering as to whether 
Pittsburgh plus will hold through the 
present price decline. Mr. Pickering 
maintained the practice will not be af- 
fected, that it held through 1914. 


Upholds Open Shop 


National Founders’ Association Sees 
Danger in Union Control 

New York, Nov. 17—The charge that 
a gigantic national open shop move- 
ment controlled by big business is con- 
templated was branded as absurd and 
untrue by William H. Barr, president 
of the National Founders’ association. in 
his annual report before the two-day 
eighty-fourth annual convention of the 


organization opened today at the Hotel 
Astor. He stated, however, that a wide- 
spread demand exists on the part of 
practically all classes of society for the 
adoption of the principles of the open 
shop in the conduct of all business and 
government affairs. This is because ag- 
gressions of union labor during the 
past four years have been such that 
the majority of people are beginning 
to resent the coercive efforts. of this 
small, destructive minority. 

As an example of union domination, 
Mr. Barr cited the building trades 
unions of New York which have made 
it impossible for people of the city to 
secure adequate and economical housing. 
Today the demand to throw off the 
unsound and unnatural control of the 
closed shop has brought about the popu- 
larity of the open shop. President Barr 
urged his association to continue to sup- 
port the open shop movement as it has 
in the past. In pointing out the sound- 
ness of the principle he quoted Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s views on the matter 
presented 17 years ago when he defined 
the fundamental principles of the open 
shop, after the anthracite strike in 1903 
He further added that Mr. Roosevelt's 
statements are as true today as they 
were then. The recent presidential elec- 
tion was shown to be a great defeat 
for organized labor which had spent 
approximately $50,000,000 to deliver the 
union vote to the Democratic party. 
The unions’ blacklist «turned out to be 
the country’s honor list. 


Regarding immigration, Mr. Barr said 
that immigrants coming here have bet- 
tered their own condition and at the 
same time have developed the resources 
of the country and made it a powerful 
nation. This country needs immigrants 
and will continue to need them. Their 
entrance to the United States at present 
is inconsistently handled and must be 
remedied. In concluding, Mr. Barr said: 

“It is time that these problems of ad- 
mission, distribution, assimilation and 
stabilization should be taken out of the 
hands of sentimentalists and politicians 
and that they should be placed where 
they belong, in the hands of intelligent, 
impartial thinkers who know enough of 
American history to realize that we 
need these people for our own develop- 


ment and that. on the other hand, 


thev need the wisdom and sympathy of 
unprejudiced Americanism.” 
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Mills Restart When Strike Ends 


Many Blast Furnaces, However, Short of Fuel, Delay Blowing In for Another Week 
—Certain Pig Iron Grades Exceedingly Scarce—Steel Prices Reduced 
Due to Belgian Competition and Exchange Rates 


Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2-4 Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W. 1 


UNDON, Nov.  15.— Production 
generally has been restarted 
among the iron and steel works 

following the settlement of the coal 
strike. However many furnaces will 
remain idle for another week in order 
to catch up on fuel supplies. Through 
attempts to run furnaces on smaller 
supplies of fuel during the strike a 
Leavy proportion of low grade iron 
was produced which has lowered the 
prices of forge iron. The Northamp- 
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Sterling—$3.38 
ton product has been reduced 10s 
($1.69). A _ reduction in Cleveland 


forge iron is expected. On the con- 
trary, the blowing out of furnaces in 
the strike period has created a scar- 
city in foundry, hematite and Stafford- 
shire cold blast iron. The export 
embargo on foundry iron is being con- 
tinued. 

The market on iron skelp 
quoted at £34 ($114.92), against 


now is 


£29 


($98.02), the price at which tonnage 
of this kind is offered irom the con 
tinent. Belgian competition, assisted 


by the low rate of exchange, is upset- 
ting prices on steel products in Great 
Britain. billets offered 


3elgian are 


here at £13 ($43.94), delivered. Some 
British billets, bought at £29 ($98.02) 
have been resold at £17 ($57.46) 
Operations of numerous steel works 


have been stopped partially by the 
foreign offerings which has caused 
some buyers to hold off. Tube works 


have plenty of orders. 


British Steel Prices Are Affected by Strike 


Office of Tue Imon Traps Review, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
, IRMINGHAM, Eng., Oct. 29.— 
B Due to the coal strike there is 

no buying and selling in iron 
and steel. Consumers of pig iron are 
anxious to see more clearly the trend 
of prices before taking on large com- 
mitments. They have some hope of 
lower prices, although the prospect 
appears to be slender. Smelters, on 
the other hand, are not sure what 
their future costs will be and are not 
cultivating business. For the present, 
prices are unchanged, although nomi- 
nal. Reductions are not considered 
by the furnaces to be at all likely. 
In the Midlands a wage award has 
been made known, based upon recent 
prices, which will give the furnace 
men an advance of 18 per cent. It 
has been found possible in the north 
of England to make some smal! ship- 
ments of hematite, though this is like- 
ly enough to cease when the steel 
works resume operations. 


The government, in the settlement 
with the miners, has done its best to 
protect consumers against higher 
prices, but, on the other hand, smelt- 
ers can see no sign of any reduction 
in cost of production. It is possible 
that forge iron may be cheaper, as 
this has become plentiful, mainly be- 
cause of the amount of inferior pro- 
duct turned out of the furnaces. The 
amount has been increased necessarily 
by the conditions of production, im- 
posed upon those furnaces which have 
been able to operate. In Scotland 
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there is pressure for delivery of foun- 
dry iron. The foundries, having used 
up stocks while furnaces were idle, 
are likely to be short this material 
for some time. 

The strike has been a severe handi- 
cap to the steel works, occurring just 
at the time when foreign competition 
is most formidable. The strike is 
understood to have affected the conti- 
nent to some extent in cutting off 
shipments of British fuel, but a num- 
ber of offers of Belgian steel are be- 
ing received at prices showing a sub- 
stantial reduction, even to those quot- 
ed a week ago. Belgian 2-inch bil- 
lets have been offered at £15 ($52.05) 
c. i. f. Thames and fair lots have been 
bought, although the British consumer 
is very shy of making contracts just 
now. 

Competition has also developed in 
finished steel. A Birmingham mer- 
chant has, this week bought 50 tons 
of Belgian %%-inch steel bars at 
£21.6.0 ($73.91) delivered, and the 
seller was willing to accept payment 
on delivery, instead of insisting as 
usual on cash on documents. This 
will be a very profitable transaction 
for the British buyer who cannot get 
the home steelmaker to look at any 
business under £27 ($93.69). There 
is a suspicion that the large quantities 
of Belgian steel on offer really are 
of German origin. Belgium was for- 
merly a very useful intermediary for 


the sale of German steel, and it is 
not believed that Belgium can furnish 
a large surplus for export above her 
own requirements. 

Some of the purchasers of home 


and foreign steel three months ago are 
regretting their 
will involve them 
The re-rolling mills carried their pol- 
icy of caution a little far, with 
the result that they found themselves 
idle for a fortnight for lack of billets. 


now bargains which 


in considerable loss. 


too 


When, at last, they induced steelmak- 
ers to take on their orders, they 
bought of a rather large scale, around 
£22 (375.64). Some of these buyers 
have now as much as 5000 tons still 
to be delivered at prices £5 ($17.70) 


or £6 ($21.17) above the present quo- 
tation. 


British steel prices are practically 
unchanged, but they must be_ re 
garded as nominal, in view of the 


much lower competitive prices for for- 
eign steel. A _ hopeful 
ever, is the volume of inquiry which, 


feature, how- 


it is believed, will materialize into 
actual business when the coal mines 
re-open. Some Scotch steel works 
have hooked some attractive orders, 
even during the strike period 

The South Staffordshire iron trade, 
in spite of cancellations still is well 
off for orders. The best material has 
been bought lately between £37 10s 
($140.25) and £40 ($149.60). Skelp 
also maintains its high prices. One 


of the large marked bar houses, John 
Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., has laid out a 
new plant at Wednesbury for the pro- 
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Billets, soft steel... .......6-+-eseees 18 10 0 62.53 et ee ee one ae ae a 7.64 
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Rails, GO Ibe, amd over.............05 25 0 0 84.50 of the Comptoir des 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs.......... 22 0 7.10 yf 
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PIG . 
West Coast Hematite ..........++.s:. 14415 0 49.36 Prices Last Reported 
Hematite, Kast Coast Mixed Numbers. . 13 0 0 43.94 PIG IRON 
Middlesborough asic .........csses- 1115 0 89.72 France per metric too 
Middlesborough No. 3..........+++ oy ll 5 O 33.03 (2205 Ibs.) $ 
~ + boundry, Derby, Leicester, Not 40 08 47.32 Foundry, 3 per cent silicon, Belgium....... 480 $2.45 
Ne. 3 Peundry Northamptonshire. ....... 12 7 6 41.83 ee eae Sees’ re ao 
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oa ee ee tS $5 9 11.11 MEE, cea cctv cwdsccewabpeee octane éodec 675 45.63 
nano — mens ae yph k CIA 460 14.87 SD BED avccedescchocesscccsbbeseses - 50.77 
R " M kk Wire rods A b EHO cdU Or COKS tbc coed cb beb ke 6ste 
r n ar et SS TED ~ 6s Kcabe cedhenbicdedutivdn 55.77 
wae FINISHED MATERIAL 
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duction of forge iron. Part of the 
works is finished and ready when the 
supply of fuel makes a start possible. 

The galvanized sheet trade is feel- 
ing the combined effect of the slump 
and the strike. Prices have fallen 
another £1 ($3.47) and are now 
quoted, both in South Wales and in 
the north of England, at £38 ($141.- 
98) with scarcely any business offer- 
ings. It is not many weeks since £56 
($194.22) was realized for this mater- 
ial. Steel strip is £34 10s ($119.71), 
and wire has fallen £2 ($6.94), mak- 
ing the new basis £41 ($142.27). The 
tin plate trade continues unsatisfac- 
tory, although the strike has brought 
a few speculative buyers into the 
market in the belief that the stopping 
of the mills will contribute to higher 
prices. Stocks of tin plates are in- 
creasing, with £2 2s ($7.28) quoted 
for prompt delivery, and £2 Ils 
($6.92) for forward. One of the fea- 
tures of the iron and steel business 
is the steady demand from country 
merchants and farmers, who are doing 
a good deal of repairing to their 
fences and implements. 

The coal strike has been a trying 
experience to the iron and steel trades. 


The big districts have suffered . most. 
because of the enormous demands for 
fuel of the blast furnaces and steel 
works. Many furnaces have been 
damped down to enable others to se- 
cure a ration of fuel. Many have been 
blown out, some because they were 
obsolete, and in such cases it is pos- 
sible they will not be _ re-started; 
others because damping down was too 
risky in view of the condition of the 
lining. , 

The large steel works are all 
stopped, but this has not involved the 
shutting down of constructional en- 
gineering and shipyards. Owing to 
railway congestion, many of the 
northern steel works had large ac- 
cumulations of ffinishel materials, 
which has been passed on in almost 
daily consignments to the shipyards. 
The position in South Wales is some- 
what similar. In the Black country 
practically all the iron works were idle 
by the end of last week. 

Wtih regard to iron and steel con- 
suming trades, the proportion of shut 
downs has been small. Numerous 
Birmingham works making bedsteads, 
stampings, small castings, etc, use 
electricity and gas. Some large en- 


gineering works have, however, shut 
down within the past few days, and 
will remain idle until coal supplies are 
available. 

Some returns made by the ministry 


of labor show that during the first 
week of the strike something like 
£8,000,000 was lost in wages and 


5,250,000 tons of coal were lost. Sir 
Eris Geddes has stated that the loss 
of railway revenue is between £2,000,- 
000 and £3,000,000 a week, the loss in 
the freight receipts of coal and other 
minerals being £1,000,000 a week. 





To Unify Manufacturing 


Expert group management of manu- 
facturing plants is the obpect of the 
Investing & Mfg. Co, Bridgeport. 
Conn. ‘recently incorporated. The organ- 
izers of the corporation are J. T. Roche. 
president and treasurer; A. L. Riker, 
vice president, and H. H. Edge, secretary. 
All are former executives of the Lo- 
comohile Co. of America. The corpora- 
tion will invest in the purchase of small 
companies and build up its manufacturing 
product, or it will acquire control of 
small industries giving to each of them 
the benefits of its managing and execu- 
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tive staffs, which no small company 
could afford to employ. The company 
proposes to merge allied manufacturing 
units which best can be developed under 
one manufacturing unit. In this way 
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the corporation proposes to build up 
ani develop smal! manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to President Roche the company 
will not attempt to sell service of any 
nature but will only undertake to man- 
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age and develop interests which are 
owned by the company. Mr. Roche ex- 
plained further that the company would 
purchase or control patented articles 
and devices, 


France Prepares for Relapse in Trade 


recession has as yet set in ia 

France, though unquestionably 
it is in sight. The automobile indus- 
try has been first affected owing to the 
difficulty of making sales at the rul- 
ing high prices and the cost oi gaso- 
line. As a consequence parts makers 
have felt this reaction severely and 
countermands are the rule. 

Regardless of the downward trend 
of metallurgical prices the powerful 
French comptoirs are expected to keep 
prices up to a fairly profitable level. 


Pp ARIS, Oct. 30.—No general trade 
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Already the Loire district steelhmak- 
ers have protested against the favo-- 
able terms on which German plates 
and sheets are coming into France, 
pointing out the fact that in both 
Germany and Belgium production costs, 
wages and raw materials, fuel in par- 
ticular, are much lower than in France. 
France’s need is however for plates, 
and at any reasonable price; the ques- 
tion is not one of source of supply. 


The coal agreement arrived at at 
Spa continues only until January whe 
new negotiations will have to be un- 
dertaken by the allies and Germany. 
It is not without considerable concern 
that those who look far ahead are 
speculating on the result of these new 
negotiations. Unquestionably Germanv 
has been delivering her stipulated quan- 
tities but complaints have been con- 
stant as to quality. The foundry in- 
dustry in the North and East is suf- 
fering from intermittent shortages of 
coke, due to bad distribution. 


Belgian Merchant Steel Drops Sharply 


RUSSELS, Oct. 30.— Recent 

dealings on the Brussels metal 

exchange have shown plainly 
the disposition of Belgium makers to 
more than meet the price drop in 
France. Though on an admittedly 
high scale previously the present quo- 
tation of 850 francs ($59.46) per ton 
on merchant steel is decidedly interest- 
ing and is at least 300 francs ($20.28) 
under Paris quotations, controlled by 
the Comptoirs. In spite of the high 
costs of labor and raw materials this 
is Belgium’s challenge to the world 
market in iron and steel considered 
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from the position ot a European dealer. 

Acutal sales in the home market 
have been slow for weeks, many pur- 
chasers holding off for the decline 
and even now buying is chiefly for 
immediate orders. As a consequence 
stocks are accumulating at mills and 
warehouses. Exports if not active are 
at least constant. Some orders have 
been placed by British firms anticipat- 
ing shortages at home by reason of 
the coal strike, and many more in- 


quiries from that source indicate good 
business possibilities. 

In general, the larger self-contained 
plants are pretty well cleaned up on 
current orders, and are working on 
contingent future deliveries and on 
judicious stocking of finished output. 

Charleroi coal miners are asking 
for a 10 per cent increase, but the 
coal situation in the entire Belgian 


field is normal, and winter stocks 
sufficient. 
At present 21 blast furnaces are 


active in Belgium as compared with 
54 before the war. 


German lron Works Make Big Profits 


USSELDORF, Nov. 2.—Annual 
D reports of the various iron and 

steel works show that never in 
the history of the industry in Ger- 
many, have such enormous profits 
been made as during the past 12 
months. According to these reports. 
dividends range from 15 to 30 per 
cent, the bulk figuring near the larger 
figure. One company, the” Phoenix 
Works has been able to pay off its 
entire Swedish ore debt of 23,500,000 
crowns, which at the present rate of 
exchange is approximately 300,000,000 
marks. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
industry is the amalgamation or pro- 
posed consolidation of a number of 
large interests. Hugo Stinnes is plan- 
ning to join a number of large works 
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to his present property, and has al- 
ready purchased one of the prominent 
brown coal mines, the Roddergrube, 
near Collogne, with its great electric 
power stations. ¢ has also been reliab- 
ly reported that the works of the 
Bochumer Verein fur Bergbau & 
Gussstahlfabrikation at Bochum, com- 
prising coal mines, ore mines, blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, 
has entered into an agreement with 
the Rheinelbe-Union group, to work 
for joint account during the next 80 
years. 

In other large interests foreign 
money is again figuring, one instance, 
being that of the Phoenix Works, 
which has come to an agreement with 
the Royal Netherlands Blast Furnace 
Works & Steel Factories, at The 


Hague. The latter plans to erect blast 
furnaces in Holland, the output of 
which will be delivered to the Phoénix 
Works, where it will be worked into 
finished products. 

So far the government has declined 
to grant the coal masters claim for a 
further increase of 15 marks a ton in 
the price of fuel. The companies re 
cently asked for this increase main- 
taining that prices now in existence do 
not cover the present cost of labor. 
Students of the industry state that an 
increase in fuel prices would cause a 
corresponding increase in the price of 
iron and steel, and this would act as 
a further deterrent to business in gen- 
eral, which, despite the lately reduced 
prices, has not shown any material 
progress. 








ead for Industrial Education 


Papers Presented at Fall Convention of Society of Industrial Engineers]Sound 
Importance of Educational Training of Factory Personnel—Survey of 
Foreign Industrial Conditions Reveals Interesting Facts 


NDUSTRIAL education was the 
I dominating note of the fall con- 

vention of the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers held in the Carnegie 
music hall, Pittsburgh, Nov. 10 to 12. 
The registration included over 700 
delegates. Sessions were held in the 
afternoons and evenings of the three 
days, the mornings being devoted to 
various plants, including 
those of the H. J. Heintz Co., the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., the Penn- 
sylvania Chocolate Co., the Duquesne 


visits to 


works of the Carnegie Steel Co., the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the Pittsburgh station of the United 
States bureau of mines, the Mesta 
Machine Co., and the McKeesport 
works of the National Tube Co. 


Members were welcomed to Pitts- 
burgh by A. W. Thomson, president 
of the Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, 
director of the Pittsburgh cham- 
ber of commerce. Mr. Thomson 
stated Piitsburgh is interested in 
dustrial engineering inasmuch as local 
companies are in great need of engi- 
neers and are depending on the so- 
ciety jor aid in supplying men capable 
of filling the positions awaiting them. 


and 


in- 


Ignorance Breeds Distrust 


L. W. Wallace, president of the 
society, delivered an address at Wed- 
nesday afternoon’s session on, “The 
Need for Industrial Education.” 
Elaborating on the idea that ignorance 
is responsible for many of the exist- 


ing industrial ills, he said: 

“The employer oftentimes does not 
know any more about the real eco- 
nomic situation than does the em- 
ploye. The employe does not have a 
correct conception of the laws of 
management, methods of manufac- 
ture, cost of production, hence is 
easily persuaded to believe that the 


management is domineering, that its 
method of manufacture are oppressive 
and wrong and that the employer is 
making enormous profits. As a result 
of a lack of knowledge on the part 
of both parties, grievous mistakes are 
made: rank injustice results; and 
estranged relationships become a fact. 
The emplover, the employe and the 
public suffer mentally, physically and 
financially. This condition can best 
be eliminated throngh a broadly con- 
ceived and wisely administered form 
of industrial education. Such a form 
would inevitably result in increased 
production through the efficiency that 
would arsie from trained workmen. 

“Industrial education needed may 
be growped as follows: First, the 
workmen or those not holding any 


position of executive authority; sec- 
ond, foremen including ail men having 
executive authority from department 


superintendent .down to and includ- 
ing subforemen or straw _ bosses; 
third, executives including all from 


general superintendent to chief execu- 
tive. Decided progress has been made 
in training the first mentioned class. 
The effort has centered too much upon 
training the worker to be an effective 
piece of machinery and not enough 
emphasis has been placed on the fac- 
tors that are conducive to making the 


workman a broad-minded and an in- 
telligent employe.” : 
E. Ryerson Jr., vice president 


and works manager of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, delivered a 
paper on “Training Industrial Engi- 
neers Within the Organization.” Mr. 
Ryerson introduced his subject with 
the question, “What are the existing 
requirements of an industrial engi- 
neer and how are we to fulfill them?” 
Mr. Ryerson 1:eplied that the follow- 
ing broadly cover the _ essentials: 
Character, judgement, efficiency, un- 
derstanding or experience, and knowl- 
edge. 

“Character.” he said, “must be de- 
veloped long before the individual 
enters the field of industry. Oppor- 
tunity must be given the candidate for 
contact with those who are his seniors, 
who have formulated ideals that are 
right or who can interpret correctly 
the policies and ideals of the organiza- 
tion itself. The education of a candi- 
date is again influenced in the 
development of character through loy- 
alty, ambition and zeal, al! of which 
must be properly recognized through 
promotion and reward. 

“Judgment must be influenced and 
developed by careful instruction and 
guidance. The individual is given a 
limited number of specific jobs care- 
fully selected for educational pur- 
poses. A large proportion of his time 
is given to simple studies of stand- 
ardizing operations. For a part of 
this period he may be employed in 
investigating general systems or in 
analyzing plans to determine efficient 
layouts for materials and machines. 

“To gain the latter three require- 
ments the individual must be given 
opportunity to learn by actual experi- 
ence. Having proven his ability 
through the executior of elementary 
work, he becomes qualified to under- 
take more difficult problems. To gain 
understanding the individual must 
cultivate association ‘with men of 
other organizations doing similar 
work. He must follow closely local 
and national developments that have 
a bearing on the human relationships 
in industry and by so doing he must 
broaden his knowledge of the human 
element. 

“During the past few years we have 
heard a great deal about the ineffi- 


ciency of labor and, consequently, 
losses in production. Since then we 
have also seen some remarkable re- 
sults in production gained through the 
application of so-called scientific man- 
agement, and at the same time, a 
marked increase in the individual effi- 
ciency of labor. The study of this 
evolution has led us to believe that 
one of the chief causes for retarded 
production has been the inefficiency 
of management rather than of labor. 
If industrial engineering is to make 
progress as an art of a science, the 
colleges must be prepared to teach 
the fundamental principles and _ in- 
dustry must be willing to furnish the 
opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of them.” 


Following the discussion of Mr. 
Ryerson’s paper by F. L. Shanley, 
who is associated with L. V. Estes, 


Inc., Chicago, a paper entitled “Meth- 
ods of Training Time Study Men” 
was presented by William O. Lichtner, 
member of the firm of Thompson & 
Lichtner, Boston. Mr. Lichtner de- 
clared that choosing the right man 
for training is of first importance in 
training time study men. It is not 
generally possible, he said, to pick 
out at random from an organization, 
men who can be developed success- 


fully for all phases of time study 
work. There are certain fundament 
qualifications, which are essential, 


such as, neatness, accuracy, at least a 
high school education or some special 
technical training, tact, energy, grit, 
honesty, judgement, common sense, 
and self-control. 


Time Study Work Important 


Mr. Lichtner stated thar the best 
plan for training men for time study 
work is to have all the foundation 
work done in a room especially set 
aside for this purpose. Here the 
students can be taken step by step 
through each stage of development and 
taught the technique of time study, 
so that when they actually go into the 
shop, they can concentrate on actual 
problenis of manufacture. This method 
should iargely prevent the unnecessary 
waste of time and money by deter- 
mining at an early date those not 
particulariy fitted for time study work. 

In discussing this paper, Willian: 
Baum, Holeproof Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee. said: 

“The training of time study men 
is not only a matter of teaching the 
technique of the art. In practice the 


time study man stands between the 
management and the working force. 
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He reflects voluntarily or involun- 
tarily the policies and the attitade of 
the emplover which reacts in one or 
the other wav upon the men in the 
shop. If the time study man has a 
broad conception of his duties, he will 
have the desire to be a servant to 
both his emplover and the employes. 
After all the obiect of taking time 
study is a highly ethical one—to de- 
termine the time which is required to 
perform an operation and which is 
considered fair and just to employes 
and emplovers. Most labor disputes 
hinge on wage questions and can be 
reduced to a minimum only if the 
basis for setting the rates is corrected, 
represents the truth and is endorsed 
by the one who does the work and 
the one for whom the work is done. 


Personality Is Factor 


“The success or failure of any scien- 
tific wage system will depend not 
only upun the characteristic of any 
system to fit existing conditions but 
also upon the. skill and particularly 
upon the personality of the time study 
man. In his mind must be instilled 
the highest principles of professional 
ethics. integrity and honesty. If he 
is earnestly interested in the welfare 
of the workers. understands human 
nature and is willing to stand for the 
truth under all circumstances, he will 
secure the trust and the confidence 


of all men who see in him their 
friend and adviser.” 
The Wednesday evening session 


convened at 8 o’clock with Dean A. B. 
Wright of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, presiding. The following papers 
were presented: “College Training for 
Industrial Engineers,” by F. Vz. 
Larkin, head of department of mechan- 
ical euineering, Lehigh university; 
“Educational Training for Men in 
Business,” by Dean R. E. Heilman, 
Northwestern university, school of 
commerce; and, “Analyzing Industrial 
Educatienal Requirements,” bY Dr. 
E. K. Strong Jr., Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

At the opening session Thursday 
afternoon with M. A. Black, president 
of the H. Black Co., Cleveland, pre- 
siding, the following papers were 
presented: “Training Shop Employes,” 
by J. J. Garvey, chief of works train- 
ing division, Western Electric Co., 
Hawthorne, Ill.; “Training Foremen,” 
by Dr. Allen Rogers, Pratt institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and, “Some Training 
Methods in the Ford Plant.” by F. E. 
Searle, superintendent of Ford schools, 
Ford Motor Co.. Detroit. 

An informal banquet was held in 
the ball room of Hotel Schenley, with 
L. W. Wallace as toastmaster. Frank 
B. Gilbreth of Frank B. Giibreth, Inc., 
Montclair, N. J., presented a paper 
entitled, “Some New Factors in In- 
dustrial Education” and was followed 
by M. ©. Leighton, chairman, Na- 
tional Public Works Department asso- 
ciation, Washington, who spoke on 
the “Need for the Application of In- 
dustrial Engineering Principles in 
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National Affairs.” H. H. Merrick, 
president, Great Lakes Trust Co.. Chi- 
cago, then spoke on “Training Man- 
agers to Apply Business Principles.” 

The last paper read at Thursday 
evening's session entitled “European 
Industrial Conditions,” by Dwight T. 
Farnham, St. Louis, created consider- 
able interest as was shown by the loud 
enthusiasm voiced by the members of 
the society. The paper was a report 
of a five months investigation of in- 
dustrial conditions in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany. In part, 
Mr. Farnham said: 


“The machines of Europe are at 
present being rearranged for the de- 
partmentalization of products. Instead 
of grouping all the drilling machines 
in one department and all the punch 
presses in another, and taking each 
part from one department to another 
as to the respective operation was to 
be performed, the machines either are 
or are being arranged to perform all 
the necessarv operations in a_ single 
department which saves considerable 
transportation and stock chasing ex- 
pense. 

“The method of conducting business 
and of doing executive work abroad 
is more in accordance with standards 
developed by long usuage than in 
America where each millionaire more 
or less develops and defends his own 
methods. The German trait, which is 
most noticable at present, is military 
discipline — each subordirfate standing 
as stiff as a ramrod while orders are 
issued and then marching off to carry 
them out without question. The 
Italian’s method witi: his men ‘s more 
that of the grand signore. Super- 
ficially the subordinate reccives grate- 
fully whatever is handed out to him 
and after dark relieves his feelings by 
scrawline “Viva la Sovieta” all over 
the walls of the village. In France 
the understanding between master and 
man is extremely good. In England 
it varies with the plant. I never saw 
better shop spirit anywhere than exists 
in certain English factories operated 
under scientific management. Nor I 


never saw worse morale than in cer- 
tain engineering plants where it 
seemed incredible that the director, 


who acted as my guide, could get past 
the black and sullen looks which met 
us without someone attacking him. 
“In the final analysis, competition 
with European countries depends not 
only upon the efficiency of management 
and the productivity of each mar for 
which management are_ responsible, 
but upon the wages paid and the cost 
of raw materials. Roughly speaking, 
America has the advantage in the cost 
of raw materials and of fuels at pres- 
ent. Skilled machinists are now re- 
ceiving $4.68 (360 marks) per week 
in Germany. $5.47 (150 lira) per week 
in Italy, $8.31 (132 francs) per week 
in France. $14.70 (85 shillings) per 
week in England as against something 
like $45 per week in America. 
“American manufacturers traveling 
abroad have usually come back with 
the storv that the United States beat 
the world for efficiently operated fac- 
tories. Before the war it was easy 
to be deceived bv antiquated buildings 
and machinery. Travelers often did 
not stop te think that the annual cost 
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of ah autamobile good for 15 years, 
made on machines operated by men 
earning a quarter of what the same 
men would earn here, in a buildirg 
which had been written off the books 
20 years before, might be cheaper in 
the ultimate analysis than one which 
would be scrapped in two o1 three 
years made in a $1,000,000 building 
just erected in a high rent district 
of an American city, on machinery 
which pride in the modernity of his 
plant would force the American to 
replace in a year or two. Since the 
war appearances are not so deceitful. 
The old plant may still exist abroad 
but beside it there likely is to be a 
great modern building filled with mod- 
ern machinery paid for during the 
war. The smaller concerns are unit- 
ing so that conrpanies employing 60,- 
000 to 100.000 men are not at all 
uncommon. The European manufac- 
turer still is doing the same careful 
figuring and he is the same clever 
business man skilled by generations of 
practice in business logic and diplo- 
macy but he has learned certain great 
lessons during five years of war. If 
America is to complete with Europe 
we must remember this.” 


Neat Mectina at Milwaukee 


At Friday morning’s session. with 
Dr. Otto P. Geier, director employes’ 
service department, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, presiding, a 
paper entitled “Traming the Office 
Force” was presented by W. H. 
Leffingwell president, Leffiugwell- 
Ream Co., Chicago. Other papers 
read at this session were: “The Part 
of Psychology and Psychiatry in- In- 
dustry,” by Prof. Robert Macdouga!, 
New York university, and “The Indus- 
trial “Physician as an Educational 


Factor,” by Maj. Thomas Darlington, 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York. 

After a recess, the convention was 


brought to a close by the presenta- 
tion of papers entitled “Training Per 
sonnel Administrators as a Solution 
of the Labor Problem.” by H. C. Met 
calf; “The Value of Morale in Indus 
try and Means of Developing It,” by 
Dr. F. R. Moulton. and general dis- 
cussion. 

Considerable interest was taken by 
the delegates in the exhibit of various 
time-saving devices, card index sys- 
tems, etc, in the foyer of the Carnegie 
music hali. At a meeting of the board 
of directors at Hotel Schenley Thurs- 
day morning, L. W. Wallace, general 
manager of the Red Cross Institute 
for the Blind, Baltimore, was re-elected 
president of the Society of Industria! 
Engineers; F. C. Schwedtman, of the 
National City bank of New York, 
treasurer; and E. I.. Ryerson Jr., Chi- 
cago, secretary. C. H. Scovell, Bos- 
ton, and E. J. Kunze, Pennsylvania 
State college, were elected as directors 
to fill vacancies. The 1921 - national 
convention of the society will be held 
in Milwaukee. 
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Tool Builders Express Optimism 


Members of National Machine Tool Builders’ Association in Annual Convention 
Review Business Conditions and Their Prospects for the Future — 
Cancellations of Orders and Standard Contracts Discussed 


LTHOUGH a general realization 
A was prevalent that the present 
depression in business may be 
prolonged, the spirit of the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association at 
the Hotel Astor. New York, Nov. 11- 
12, was one of confidence and opti- 
mism. Many of the members seemed 
to realize that the existing dullness 
was inevitable and that the sooner it 
came, the sooner a sound and healthy 
business activity would materialize. 
No doubt was expressed as to the 
future prosperity of the industry. 
The convention was one of the 
most notable in the history of the 
organization, both regarding the num- 
ber in attendance and the interest 
shown in the discussions. Cancella- 
tion policies, standardization and cost 
problems, and general business condi- 
tions were the outstanding topics for 
consideration. 


Elects Officers 


The first day of the convention was 
given over largely to open sessions 
for members ahd guests of the asso- 
ciation, while the second, and final 
day was devoted to committee meet- 
ings and executive sessions. It was 
at one of the latter that announcement 
was made of the election of officers, 
as follows: President. A. H. Tuech- 
ter, president, Cincinnati- Bickford 
Tool Co., Cincinnati; first vice presi- 
dent, F. J. Kearney, president Kearney 
& Trecker Co.. Milwaukee; second 
vice president, C. Woodwalter, vice 
president, Cincinnati Milling Machine 


Co., Cincinnati; secretary, Carl F. 
Dietz, sales manager, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; and treasurer, 


Winslow Blanchard, Blanchard Ma- 
chine Co., Cambridge, Mass. C. E. 
Hildreth was re-elected manager of 
the association. The foregoing offi- 
cers, with A. E. Newton, Reed-Pren- 


tice Co., Worcester, Mass., retiring 
president, constitute the executive 
conynittee. 

Announcement was also made that 


the spring meeting will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Another matter 
of business was the passing of a 
resolution on the recent death of 
Daniel Wright, Henry & Wright Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

The president’s address, by A. E. 
Newton. was primarily an appeal for 
calm, deliberate thinking and close co- 


operation between the members. He 
urged all to be patient, to discount 
conditions for what they actually are, 
and desiring a short period of depres- 
sion, to prepare for a long one by 
conserving cash and making ready to 
resume ful] productive activity when 
demand for machine tools revives. 

Mr. Newton touched a respondent 
chord when he asserted that in his 
opinion there should be no reduction 
in prices. He stated that during the 
past five years prices have not been 
increased in proportion to the rise in 
costs, and that the margin of profit 
is not on as high a plane as it should 
be. 

“Bear in mind.” he added, “that we 
must continue to improve our product, 
and that experimental and develop- 
ment work is a necessary part of the 
cost of iuachine tools. Also, that to 
produce a high grade machine, we 
must _ have high grade workmen, 
necessitating expenditures for com- 
paratively high wages. 

“There is only one cause that: I 
know of that should either increase 
or decrease the price of a machine 
tool, and that is its cost, and I sub- 
mit thac our costs are higher today 
than ever before. It has been stated, 
and I believe it to be true, that the 
recent increase in freight rates will 
add 5 per cent to these cests, 

_“We know that decreased produc- 
tion means higher overhead cost, so 
that even if our raw materials may 
cost us less in the near future, and 
] am not so sure this will happen, this 
possible saving will be more than 
offset by the increased overhead cost 
due to reduced output.” 

A canvass among the members indi- 
cated that scarcely. if any, of the 
machine tool plants throughout the 
country are operating fully. In fact, 
the majority, it appears, have made 
substantial curtaikments, and in one 
or two instances, plants have been 
shut dewn completely. 


Cancellation Is Considered 


One cf the most interesting dis- 
cussions of the convention dealt with 
the subject of cancellations. While 
the machine tool industry has not 
been affected by the repudiation of 
contracts to the same extent as many 


others, nevertheless, the builders find 
in it a menace worthy of the most 
careful consideration. It was gen- 
erally conceded that there will be 


cancellations as long as commerce 
and industry exist, but that much can 
be done in reducing their number. 
This, it was pointed out, could be 


accomplished by more rigid business 
methods, and above all things else, 
a nationwide campaign, such as might 
be conducted successfully by the 
United States chamber of commerce 
or some other large commercial or- 
ganization, to educate business men 
to a higher sense of moral obliga- 
tion. 


Urges Stand Against Cancellations 


A step in this latter direction has 
been taken already, as was pointed 
out by W. Randolph Montgomery, 
counsel of the National Association 
of Creditmen, New York. He quoted 
from a socalled set of canons of 
commercial ethics. recently adopted by 
an organization of 35,000 business men, 
as follows: 


“The viedged word upon which an- 
other relies is sacred among business 
gentlemen. The order for a bill of 
goods upon which the seller relies, 
is the pledged word of a_ business 
man. No gentleman in business, with- 
out a reason that should be satisfac- 
tory to the seller, may cancel an 
order. He would not ask to be re- 
lieved of his obligation upon a _ note, 
or a check. and his contracts of pur- 
chase and sale should be equally 
binding. The technical defense that 
he has not bound himself in writing, 
may avail him in courts of law, but 
not in business ethics.” 


Mr. Montgomery, who presented 
a paper on “The Cancellation of 
Orders,” devoted his remarks largeiy 
to the legal aspects of the subject. 
He asserted that law cannot prevent 
cancellations and that the most it 
can do is to give sellers cause for 
action--sometimes for the price, and 
always for damages. 


, 


“Let us assume.” he asserted, “that 
a contract of sale is in writing and 
is otherwise enforcible and binding, 
and yet the buyer refuses to take the 
goods; what can he do? Well, the 
sales act answers that. If the goods 
are readily resalable, you can _ resell 
them and charge the origina! buyer 
with the loss. If they are not readily 
resalable. or if the title to the goods 
has passed to the buyer, you can hold 
the goods as bailee for him and you 
can sue him for the price; but note 
this—and I find it a fact of which 
many manufacturers are entirely ignor- 
ant—if a cancellation comes while the 
goods are in the process of manu- 
facture or before work has heen com- 
menced. the seller must do nothing 
further toward the completion of the 
goods, if to do so will increase the 
Amount of damages for which the 
huver would be held liable. In a word. 
if you thereafter continue to work 
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on the order vou do so of your own 
account and the buyer need not pay 
for it.” 

While nothing can be done to pre- 
vent cancellations, he said there are 
a few very definite things that can 
be done to minimize their number. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Montgom- 
ery said. “you can make it less easy 
to cancei, by maki your contract 
legally enforcible. econd, you can 
let it be known among your com- 
petitors that certain houses are given 
to canceiing orders. It is informa- 
tion your credit man will know how 
to make use of. Third, you can in- 
sist more often upon your legal right 
to damages for breach of contract 
until your customers learn that con- 
tracts cannot be broken without cost; 
and fourth. vou can carry on a cam- 
paign, a moral campaigr of education 
against reckless buying and in favor 
of a higher standard of ethics.” 


Buyers Shouid Be Rated 


He pointed out that there are times 
when cancellations are highly desir- 
able; in such cases particularly where 
the buyer is without sufficient finan- 
cial resources. Not mirequently, he 
added, the seller finds himself with- 
out the goods or the money. He 
asserted that the credit man should 
not only see that the contracts of 
sale are legally enforcible, but that 
the prospective buyers, in the event 
of a breach, are able to pay judg- 
ment should judgment be obtained. 
The enforcibility of contracts depends 
not altogether upon the law of sales. 
There are other statutes, he said, that 
are only second in importance. 

“There is. for example, the ques- 


tion of the right of a corporation to 
do business in a state other than that 


of its origin. Most states require 
foreign corporations, as a condition 
of doing business therein, to be 


licensed and to pay a license tax. 
The usual penalty is that imposed 
by the law of New York state, that 
unlicensed foreign corporations may 
not sue in the courts of the state. 
The limitations imposed by the statute 
are limitations upon the privilege of 
protecting intrastate business only. 
Interstate business under our con- 
stitution is under the sole jurisdiction 
of the federal covernment.” 


‘Due in part to the ease with which 
goods could be disposed of, there has 
been a dismaying laxness in recent 
years in the matter of contracts. 
Oftentimes, he said, there has been 
nothing in writing, not even a note 
or a memorandum of the transaction, 
absolutely nothing except in some 
cases an order form furnished by the 
seller, and signed by the seller’s own 
salesman. He expressed the opinion 
that a large percentage of the sellers 
today make their contracts in that 
way, contracts that are absolutely 
unenforcible by action. Even deliv- 
ery of merchandise purswant to such 
an agreement does not prevent the 
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buyer from refusing to accept it and 
turning it back upon the seller. 

“To meet this trouble of returned 
goods,” Mr. Montgomery asserted, 
sellers have often adopted the plan 
of printing on their invoices such 
words as these: ‘All claims for 4de- 
fective woods must be made within 
10 days of their receipt. No such 
stipulation had entered imto the agree- 
ment of pvurchase and sale. It was 
voluntecred bv the seller, after the 
contract had been made; and let it 
be said that such statements on Dill- 
heads, and on memorandum of orders, 
are abselutely worthless. They are 
simply breeders of litigation, and 
nothine more.” 


The uniform sales act, Mr. Mont- 
gomery said, should be in every office 
library. It is a statute intended to 
simplify and make uniform the law 
of sales, and has been adopted in 
more than 20 states. 

E. W. McCullough, manager of the 


fabricated production department, 
United States chanibe: of commerce, 
Washington, stated that investigation 


by the chamber divulged the fact that 
businessmen have been paving the 
way for present cancellations for a 
number of years, even prior to the 
war. 

During the discussion following 
these addresses, a motion was made 
and carried that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the association to investi- 
gate the situation with a view to for- 
mulating a standard sales contract. 
It was pointed out, however, that 
some action was taken in this direc- 
tion years ago and resulted in the 
proposal of certain uniform clauses 
which were adopted by some of the 
manufacturers. It appeared also from 
the discussion that the majority of 
machine tool builders insist upon con- 
tracts that are enforcible by law, and 
in the main are holding buyers to 
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them, although endeavoring to co- 
operate wherever justified. 


Of considerable interest was an ad- 
dress by Francis H. Sisson, vice presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 
on “Financial Conditions as Affect- 
ing Business.” He traced develop- 
ments leading to the present busi- 
ness depression, and expressed little 
hope of any substantial revival in 
trading within the near future. He 
made clear that the present dullness 
is but a natural sequence of the war 
and that it is development which 
must come before business can be 
resumed on a sound basis. 


D. R. Weedon, Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Standardization” with special 
ence to the electrical fittings of the 
machine tool, illustrating his address 
with lantern slides. He endeavored to 
point out the benefits to be derived 
by the application of the same gen- 
eral types of electrical apparatus to 
the same general types of machines, 
and also the advantages to be gained 
by both builder and user where the 
machines are driven by individual 
motors. He showed that there is 
a power saving of 40 per cent to 
be had and that the machines operate 
with greater efficiency. 

An illustrated talk was also giver 
by Frank A. Foster, of the Chihli 
Higher Normal college, Paoting!u, 
China, in which he depicted the slow 
but steady progress of China in the 


refer- 


mechanical field. Despite the fact 
that modern tools are still in little 
general use, the present awakening 


presents unlimited possibilities for 
American machine tool manufacturers 

Progress was reported on work on 
the export catalog of the 
tion. 


associa- 


Machinery Dealers Give Support 
in War on Unfair Cancellations 


I-OPERATION with the ma- 

chine tool builders was assured 
by the National Supply & Machin- 
ery Dealers’ association which also 
held its fall meeting Nov. 11-12 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. The attend- 
ance exceeded that of any previous 
convention and unusual interest was 
displayed in the discussion of prob- 
lems before the society. 

In pledging its support to the ma- 
chine tool builders, the organization 
appointed a committee to co-operate 
with a similar committee of the first 
association in investigating unfair 
cancellations of machinery. The pur- 
pose of the two committees will be 
to effect regulations which will serve 
and operate as trade customs in re- 
ducing the canceling of orders. The 


opinion, as voiced by many of the 
association members, indicated that no 
price reductions could be expected at 
present. It was felt, however, that 
the industry is operating on a sound 
basis. 

Dealers asserted that the stocks on 
hand were relatively low and ex- 
pressed little hope of an early re- 
vival in trading in the face of present 
conditions. General business and ma- 
chine tool conditions were discussed 
by a number of speakers among whom 
were: W. A. Vail, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I1.; P. M. 
Brotherhood, Manning. Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York; J. B. Doan, 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati; 
and C. A. Schuman, Badger-Packard 
Machinery Co., Milwaukee. 
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Ship India Big Tonnage of Shapes 


American Mills Consign 25,830 Tons to British Colony Where Steel Construction 
Is in Progress—Belgium Continues To Take Pig Iron but Buys No 
Semifinished—Canada Receives Heavier Shipments 


HIPMENT of 25,830 tons of 
S structural shapes to British India 
is perhaps the outstanding fea- 


field for Septem- 
one month, 


ture of the export 
ber. This tonnage in 
after an aggregate of only 8192 tons 
in the preceding eight months, is 
shown in the government's September 
summary of foreign commerce, out of 
a total of 60,135 tons exported to all 
countries. While there is known to be 
considerable industrial construction 
going on in India some of which is in 


iron and steel, it is not clear why 
such a quantity of this class of steel 
would be unloaded in one month's 
shipment. 

Among the wsual purchasers of 
structural shapes, Canada maintains 


first place, according to the summary, 
with 11,905 tons shipped there in Sep- 
tember and 94,345 tons in the full 
nine months. Japan’s receipt of 6032 
tons in the month put the aggregate 
for the longer period at 75,983 tons. 

Belgium’s heavy importation of 
American semifinished steel ceased ab- 
ruptly in September. While this has 
occasioned some surprise it is not ac- 
cepted as a permanent factor. The 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
maintained its rate of receipts, taking 
14,873 tons of ingots, blooms and bil- 
lets, this comparing with 15,300 tons 
in September last year and 14,852 tons 
in Adgust this year. For the nine 
months its aggregate imports of Am- 
erican semifinished material is 113,972 
tons, this out of a tetal of 194,563 tons 
shipped to all countries in the same 
period. 

Canada took first rank as the desti- 
nation of the largest individual ton- 
nage of plates in September, its 17,877 
tons outranking the United Kingdom's 
shipment of 14,157 tons. These ton- 
nages put Japan’s consignment of 
12,740 tons in third place for the 
month. Japan, however, leads all 
countries as a buyer of American 
plates, having taken 210,494 tons, 
nearly a third of the total, in nine 
months. Canada is second with 151,- 
750 tons and the United *Kingdom 
third with 89,593 tons. 

Italy, having maintained first place 
until September as an importer of 
pig iron produced in this country, now 
gives way to Canada. In the nine 
months Italy took 33,412 tons and 
Canada 35,433 tons. This change of 
position was brought about when 
Ttaly was shipped 2265 tons in Sep- 


August 


tember as compared with 504 tons in 
Canada, at 


while 


time, 


the same 


was 


consigned 6027 
against 3241 tons in the month before. 


tons as 








Steel Exports to Principal Foreign Consumers 
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Repairs Involve Unique Problems 


Unusual Engineering Feats Are Introduced in Remodeling of Columbus Furnaces of 
American Rolling Mill Co.—Suspend Stove Shells 'ifrom Chain Blocks as 
Rings Are Renewed—Stacks Completely Overhauled 








NNOUNCEMENT recertly was of the furnace were considerably mace. An entirely new shell, includ- 
made that the Columbus fur- changed. A new steel tuyere breast ing a mantel, was designed and in 
nace of the American Rolling and a new hearth jacket were placed stalled. In removing the lining the 


Mill Co., Columbus, O., had broken 
previous production records. This per- 


and a strongly reinforced bosh was 


built. Stock line protection was af- 


old shell had to be supported indc- 
pendently to keep the weight of skip, 


formance was due to the fact that the forded by the use of cast iron wearing downcomer and _ shell itself from 
furnaces were remodeled completely in plates of special analysis. The top telescoping the old shell. The new 
the period from May 15, 1919, to June was left with the existing single offtake shell installation afforded the oppor- 


3, 1920. 

Reconstruction was begun on the 
former date at West furnace after the 
lining was removed and top dismantled. 
On this furnace, the entire bosh, tuyere 
breast and hearth steel work was re- 


and minor alterations. The major 
alterations consisted of locating both 
bell levers so as to maintain the bells 
centered in furnace. and the provision 
of bell beam heads and bell rod 
hangers to insure parallel motion of 












tunity for the incorporation of a dome 
top with double uptakes. These up- 
takes were provided with Baer type 
explosion valves, and frem_ the 
takes, downtakes were led to a single 
downoomer of a standpipe type, 


up- 


moved and an 11!-foot salamander the bell rods in lowering and closing which in turn discharged into the ex 
blasted and removed. The furnace the bells. The small bell lever was isting dnst catcher. The East fur- 
shell and mantel were supported by relocated. The McKee-type revolving mace was provided with a Brassert- 
means of two heavy bridge girders distributor, which was one of the type stationary double bell type top; 
carried on blocking. and base plates earliest designs, was rebuilt so as to the bell operating mechanism wa; 
and colunm:ns removed. afford a straight neck, and to con- remodeled to get the steam cylinders 
The old column base brick ring was form more closely to the present de- off the top of the furnace; a new top 
entirely removed down to the concrete sign. Minor alterations were made platform was provided and movable 
foundation. A new reinforced concrete in the dumping cylinders and links. bell beam features with new heads 
foundation was then placed, base plate The East furnace was blown out incorporated. A new bustle pipe was 
ring set, and columns renewed. Simul- on Nov. 15, 1919, and dismantling installed together with circle pipe 
tanéously the mantel was leveled and started on Nov. 16, 1919. The fur- trough, goose-necks and penstocks 
the furnace jacked into level and center mace was rebuilt with exactly the The eight hot blast stoves were en- 
by means of two cribbed-up bride: same de- tirely remodeled. Except for th- 
girders. The new columns were hung tails be- chimney valves, the stoves were 
from the mantel and the base plates low the equipped completely with new trim 
were grouted in correct location and mantel] mings, inclusive of hot blast valves, 
elevation beneath the columns, thus and the gas burners and additional top clean- 
establishing the furnace she!l perpendic- s a m e ing doors. The entire stove linings 
ular on center line dropped from skip lines ~ as were removed. To obtain increased 
hoist head and with the mantel level at the hot blast stove capacity it was de 
at the right elevation. In doing this West fur- cided to increase the height of the old 


work the furnace shell kad to be cut 
loose from the.  downcomer and 















stove shells and to install new lin 


ings. With the exception of certain 


skip*incline to insure getting it bottom rings on some _ stoves, 
back into correct level and loca- the shells were in good shape 
tion. The bottom six rings of This work, similar to the 
shell were reinforced task of resetting the furnace 
on all vertical seams shells, required most exact- 
with butt straps and ing care, thorough prepara- 
there were several tion of work plans, and 


sheets renewed. 











special appliances designed 


In designing the and built by the Mt. Ver 
lines of the furnace, non Bridge Co., 
the height was held Mount Vernon, 
at 75° feet but the O. The man 
volumetric capacity ner of handling 
was materially the work con- 
increased. The sisted in bolting 
angle of the four cast steel 
bosh was saddles onto the 
steepened and second course of 
the height of the stove. These 
the bosh low- saddles were 
ered; the inwall bolted to a built- 
batter was in- up girder frame, 


creased and in 
general the lines 





FIG. 1—EAST FURNACE OF THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., COLUMBUS, 0., SHOWING DOME 
TOP, DOUBLE UPTAKES AND GAS CLEANING SY8TEM 
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FIG. 


girder or frame was hung from four 
cross-braced steel columns by means 
of 40-ton chain blocks, one at each 
corner. The stove shell being in this 
manner supported, the bottom course 
was removed. 

The stove bottoms were raised and 
regrouted, repairs and reinforcements 
being made when required. A new 
bottom ring was then riveted to the 
reset and reinforced stove bottom. 
The shell was then jacked up and 
additional new rings were in sequence 
riveted into place and the stove shell 
riveted to the new 15-foot built-up 


2—WEST FURNACE (LEFT) AND EAST FURNACE 


courses, making a 18 x 19-foot stove. 
A new reinforcing band was placed 
at the tov of the stove shell behird 
the dome skewback immediately be- 
neath the dome. 

The new linines are of the Brassert- 
Jones side combustion design The 
checkers have 6-inch openings and 
2'4-inch thick checker brick: al! names 
and marks were left off the checker 
brick so as to lessen the crevices for 
ledgement of dirt. The firebrick for 
all eight stoves were furnished by the 
Ashland Fire Brick Co. Ashland, 
Ky. The brick for both furnace lin- 





a 





BEFORE BEING REMODELED, SHOWING NEW ELEVATION OF HOT BLAST STOVES 


ings were made by the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh. 
A total of 33,000 feet of heating sur- 
face per stove is afforded. The stove 
shells were insulated with powder 
and brick made bv the Celite Products 
Co.. New Yerk. Provision is made 
for blowing the checkers with com- 
pressed air. 

The old underground gas 
were filled in and an entirely new 
overhead gas system installed. Start- 
ing at the original dust catcher there 
was placed a water seal valve, then 
a 12%4-foot and a 10%-foot Prassert- 


mains 

















FIG. 3--WEST FURNACE IN OPERATION. SHELL OF EAST FURNACE PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 
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type whirler in scries. These deliv- 
ered gas to both boilers and stoves 
through the new gas main, provided 
_ with V-shaned dust pockets and goggle 
valves. At the boilers the main ccon- 
rects with the burners by positive 
shut-off valves used in conjunction 
with regulating valves. Putterfly 
regulating valves are provided at the 
stove burners. The cold-blast main 
was renewed entirely beyond the 
snort valve. new by-pass _ installed, 
and the hot-blast main was thorough- 
ly gone over and repaired, the relief 
valves being removed. 

A new 600 horsepower boiler was 
i.stalled. towether with new stack, and 
the steam pressure was raised to 150 
pounds gage. Both cast houses were 
rebuilt with steep roofs and changes 
made at the pig casting machines. 


The reconstruction work on the 
West furnace from pblowing-out to 
bilowing-in, continued from May 15, 
1919, untt Dec. 29, 1919; and on the 
East furnace. from blowing-out to 
blowing-in, extended from Nov. 16, 
1919, to June 3, 1920. 

Freyn, Brassert & Co. Chicago, 
were consulting and supervising engi- 
reers in reconstructing the furnaces 
Irn co-operation with the management 
of the Columbus 
works, J. C. Mil- 
ler, general man- 
ager, R. H. 
Sweetser, works 
manager, and J. 
E. Thropp, Jr., 
superintendent, a 
construction force 
was organized 
and put .under the 
charge of R. W. 
Clack, Freyn, 
Brassert & Co.'s 
resident engineer, 
as superintendent 
of construction, 
The Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co. had in 
charge the actual 
shell repairs and 
renewals at both 
furnaces and 
steves, the placing 
of new columns, 
hearth and tuyere 
jackets, bands, 
bustle pipes, etc., 
the installation of 
the new gas 
cleaning and gas 
main system, re- 
pairs and altera- 
tions to hot and 
cold blast mains, 
and all furnace 
work, both fabri- 
cation and erec- 
tion. The Rush 


Engineering Co., FIG. 5—METHOD OF JACKING UP 
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FIG. 4—RIGGING EQUIPPED WITH FOUR 40-TON 
CHAIN BLOCKS USED FOR RAISING STOVES 


both furnace 
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co-operated as consultant m reference 
tc the new steam imstallations 


Iron Ore Sufficient for 


Two Centuries 


Total iron ore resources of the 
world are estimated at 31,800,000,000 
tons; of this amount the equivalent 
iron is 14,310,000,000 tons. Figured 
on a yearly pig-iron production basis 
of 70,000,000 tons the supply is suf- 
ficient to last 200 years. The coun- 
tries whose reserves are included in 
the estimate follow: United States, 
Cuba, Newfoundland, Brazil, Scandi- 
navia, Central Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Spain, Russia, Austria, 
Greece, Chile, Venezuela, Mexico, and 
Canada. The statistics were compiled 
by the department of commerce 

In the United States recent esti- 
mates place the total tonnage avail- 
able at 7,000,000,000 tons, which does 
not include the low grade Clinton ores 
nor the siliceous ores of the Lake 
district. The United Kingdom has a 
reserve of approximately 3,000,000 tons 
of low grade 30 per cent ore, in Cum- 
berland and Lancashire 40,000,000 tons 
of low phosphorus hematite 50 per 
cent ore and near- 
ly 2,700,000,000 
tons of jurassic 
ironstone. Spain 
has an unused ore 
tonnage of 630,- 
000,000. Estimated 
Scandanavian '_s_—sére- 
serves equal  l,- 
469,000,000 tons 
of 54 per cent 
iron content. Cen- 
tral European ore 
beds in the terri- 
tory of Alsace- 
. Lorraine, Luxem- 
boure and Bel- 
gium are general- 
ly figured at 5,- 
000,000,000 tons. 
The Normandy 
and Brittany de- 
posit contains 
200,000,000 tons. 

Recene esti- 
mates of Brazil, 
Merriam and 
Leith districts re 
serves are placed 
at 7,500,000,000 
tons Cuba has 
1,903,000,000 tons 
yet to be mined, 
Newfoundland  j,- 
635,000,000 tons 
while the total 
Canadian ore 
available aggre- 
gates 150,000,000 


AND LEVELING WEST STACK tons. Exact fig- 
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ures on India’s tonnage are not ready, 
but several hundred million tons ex- 
presses the amount. The deposits of 
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North and West Africa are more 
than 225,000,000 tons. Not much is 
known of the iron ore resources of 
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Australia. Investigation there is go- 
ing on at present but no figures are 
prepared. 


Hard Work Needed To Keep Up Wages 


N a recent article entitled “Is the 

Laborer Worthy of His Hire,” 

published in the July 8 issue of 
Tue Iron Trave Review, the writer dis- 
cussed the probability of a marked de- 
crease in the wages of all classes of 
workers in this country unless greater 
industry and application to work was 
shown by the larger part of them, re- 
sulting in increased production. 

Since that article was written we 
have observed what appears to be the 
beginning of a general slacking off in 
the demand for labor and a tendency 
toward reduction in wages. 

It has always seemed to the writer 
that William McKinley, when Presi- 
dent of the United States, gave an ideal 
definition of a suitable wage when he 
said that “it should provide with due 


‘ economy and thoughtful provision for 


is meet such wage payments. 


the future, for comfortable and satis- 
factory living conditions for the worker 
and his family, for many of the simpler 
luxuries, for a suitable education for 


‘the worker’s children, and an adequate 


provision for the worker's old age.” 

A recent analysis of the full value of 
our national production and of the total 
number of our workers, presented in the 
editorial column of a large New York 
daily dealing with financial subjects, es- 
tablished the fact that were all workers 
in. our larger cities to receive an annual 


| income of $2500, and all workers in the 


country towns to receive an annual in- 
come of $1500, it would take the en- 
tire total of our national production to 
It would 
leave nothing for the replacing of ma- 
chinery and equipment in railroads, fac- 
tories, farms, nor for maintaining state 
and ‘national governments, schools, hos- 
pitals and the like. 

In view of the fact that a great 
many workers are receiving amounts 
considerably in advance of these fig- 
ures, it is evident that there must be 


‘a considerable portion of our popula- 


tion receiving considerably less. It 
is also evident that despite the enor- 
mous ‘wealth of the country as a 
whole, our annual production of late 
has not been such as to. provide for 
anything like the present scale of 
wages, nor even for a scale of wages 
suited to normal American standards 


of living. 


Many of us, without = serious 
“The euthor, Rdmund V. Parr, is president Parr- 
Loichot Engine Corp., New York. 
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thought, have been inclined to feel 
that were the high salaries paid offi- 
cers of large corporations to be 
eliminated or greatly reduced, it would 
materially affect the sum total avail- 
able to be paid m wages to the 
workers. Without consideration as to 
whether such a contention is right or 
wrong, it is shown by figures that in 
an industry such as the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., were every salaried man 
drawing in excess of $3000 a year en- 
tirely cut off the payroll, and were 
they to continue to perform efficient 
service for the corporaotion without 
pay, the total avaliable increase to be 
given to each and every worker in 
the industry would amount to less 
than $1 per week. 

Large salaries and large sums of 
money in the hands of the few are 
impressive, but when distributed 
equally among the many do not make 
much of a showing. 

It has been shown clearly by the 
results in Russia and by the récent 
experiment in Italy, that industry can- 
not succeed without trained leadership. 
Trained leaders are scarce and their 
services not readily secured. It is 
necessary to pay them high salaries 
to secure their services. In some in- 
stances the salaries may be too high, 
but in a great many instances these 
men really earn all that they are paid. 


It is also shown by the last census 
that over the country at large and in 
New York state in particular, although 
our population has materially  in- 
creased, the percentage of our popula- 
tion tilling the soil has decreased and 
in New York state and many other 
sections the actual acreage under cul- 
tivation is less than 10 years ago. 

This article is written with the hope 
of sufficiently interesting many of the 
readers of this publication to lead 
them to give honest thought to these 
matters and not to accept the various 
quack “cureall” remedies that are be- 
ing so freely offered by our various 
“Red” and other soap box orators in 
the cities and towns of this country 
as well as in something like 600 “Red” 
publications that are being printed and 
distributed in this country. 

It is plainly evident that if the pres- 
ent generation and future generations 
of Americans are to continue to enjoy 
a fair standard of living, which we 
have always rather proudly termed 


“The American Standard of Living,” 
we must all get into harness and work 
and increase production to the limit 
of our ability. There is no other 
remedy, and whereas there is and has 
been very much waste by the federal 
government and by state and munic- 
ipal governments, which might readily 
be overcome, the one great and cer- 


tain remedy is to work harder and . 


produce more. 


Efficient Mining Weapon 
Against Imports 


lf the domestic graphite industry is 
to survive the competition of importa- 
tion, from places where mining and 
preparation can be done more cheaply. 
then the industry must rely on im- 
proved and more efficient methods. 
Also, crucibles made almost entirely 
of domestic clay must be developed. 
This is according to investigations 
made by the United States bureau of 
mines and is explained ‘in a recent 
bulletin containing a discussion of the 
mining and preparation of domestic 
graphite for crucible use. 

In tracing the growth of the graph- 
ite industry the bureau points out 
that in 1915 nearly all the graphite 
used in crucible manufacturing in the 
United States was imported from Cey- 
lon, Madagascar, and Korea. Small 
quantities of domestic graphite were 
used for the manufacture of paint, 
lubricants and foundry facings. The 
clay was also imported, coming from 
Klingenburg, Bavaria. When the war 


‘stopped ail imports from there, cru- 


cible makers’ had to turn to domestic 
sources of clay which material was 
not entirely satisfactory when mixed 
with imported graphite in proportions 
of more than 25 per cent. However. 
aided by a request of the war board 
in August, 1918, that crucibles manu- 
factured during the balance of that 
year should contain 20 per cent do- 
mestic flake and 25 per cent after 
that date, the industry expanded. 

The bulletin also outlines methods 
of mining and milling used in prepar- 
ing graphite for the market, sug- 
gests a standard method of sampling 
finished graphite and describes cx- 
perimental work on the concentrafing 
and refining of crucible graphite to 
improve the quality of product and 
lessen waste. 
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Testing Gas and Electric Welds 


Microscope Is Particularly Valuable in Investigating Oxyacetylene and Are Welds— 
Welded Pressure Vessels Should Be Tested for Tensile Strength and 
Alternating Stresses—Straining Aids in Microscope Tests 


HE testing of metals, — aside 
| from welds, is quite well 
developed. The usual test is 
that which gives the tensil strength 
per square inch, the yield point or 
elastic limit in potinds per square inch, 
the elongation in per cent of the orig- 
inal gage length and the reduction of 
area in per cent of the original sec- 
tion. Compression, torsion, shock and 
alternating stress tests are also used 
and the two latter are beginning to 
be used much more than they have in 
the past because it has been found that 
materials may give high results in the 
tensile test and yet be entirely un- 
suitable to resist service where shock 
or alternating stresses are met. An- 
other of the common tests is bending 
to a certain radius either hot or cold. 
This has proved to be a very valuable 
test of certain qualities. 

Chemical analysis is another power- 
ful method of investigation and many 
specifications have been made in which 
its use is vital. 

The microscope has been found to be 
helpful in the study of metal; in fact, 
it now is a necessary instrument in all 
laboratories. Its principal function is 


to determine the extent and location of 
impurities in a metal, to decide whether 
the structure is proper for the purpose 
desired and to decide whether various 
give satisfactory 


heat treatments will 
results. While no 
method of test 
shows everything 
desired to be known, 
the microscope is 
probably the most 
powerful single 
method of investi- 
yation in the case 
of metals, and in 
the study of welds 
it is particularly 
valuable because of 
the method of their 
formation. A weld 
is a casting and is 
subject to all the 
defects found in 
castings which are, 
however, exagger- 
ated in the case of 
welds. The welds 
considered in this 
article are those 
in which soundness 
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Removing Guess Work 
from Welding 


ITH the rapid growth of 
welding in the past five 

vears has been a constant demand 
for more scientific data on the 
oxacetylene and arc processes. The 
early development of welding prac- 
tice was largely in the hands of 
practical shop men and it was not 
until a comparativiey recent date 
that the theory of welding was 
given the attention it merits. The 
accompanying article, which is from 
a@ paper presented at the September 
meeting of the Chicago section of 
the American Welding society, out- 
lines the methods available for test 
ing welds. Some of the tests sug- 
gested by the author are beyond the 
reach of the average welding shop, 
but their value in determining what 
occurs during the welding operation 
will recommend them to the heads 
of welding departments who wanl 
to raise their welding work to 2 
higher standard. The author, S. W. 
Miller, is proprietor of the Roches- 
of Welding Works, Rochester, N. 











and high quality are necessary. By sound- 
ness we mean freedom from mechanical! 
imperfections such as lack of fusion, 
the presence of films or other inclusions, 
gas pockets, slag, etc. It is not forgot- 
ten that welds of inferior quality may 





answer some purposes admirably and 
that if they do, there is no use in 
making better ones, but this is not the 
goal for one who desires to make 
really good welds. 

The welding of steel frequently is 
considere das not being especially diffi- 
cult and it sometimes is believed that 
steel is steel and that no different treat- 
ment is required in the case of dif- 
ferent qualities and varieties of steel. 
This idea is much less common today 
that it was several years ago, but it is 
still too prevalent for the good of the 
art. It is not as well known as it 
should be that a comparatively small 
difference in the percentage of carbon 
in the material being welded makes a 
very great difference in the results of 
either a bend or tensile test. If the 
carbon is 0.12 per cent or less, the 
material is soft, ductile and yields 
readily to any strain that may be put 
on it. Such material is frequently used 
for tanks and because of its ductility 
and comparative freedom from damage 
by heating, is admirably suited for 
welding. Structural steel, bar steel and 
boiler plate contain about 0.15 per cent 
to 025 per cent carbon and have a 
tensile strengt hof about 60,000 pounds, 
while the soft low carbon material has 
only about 42,000 to 55,000. Ship plate 
is required to have a tensile strength 
of from 52,000 to 68,000 pounds. and 
in the heavier sec- 
tions requires as 
high as 0.30 per 
cent carbon. It has 
been found by ex- 
perience that the 
higher the carbon, 
the more difficult 
it is to get a satis- 
factory weld and 
the more danger 
there is of injur- 
ing the metal be- 
ing welded. From 
a metallurgical point 
of view this is en- 
tirely natural and 
to be expected It 
is also evident thai 
a weld made with 
a given welding 
rod or electrode 
can haye only a 
given strength. If 
this strength is 














$—SLIF BANDS IN GOOD OXYACETYLENE 
WELD. STOPPING AT GRAIN BOUNDARIES 


FIG. 


FIG. 4—OXYACETYLENE WELD SHOWING HEAVY 
SLIPPING AT GRAIN BOUNDARY THIS IS 
NOT A CRACK, BUT GHOWS A 
WEAKNESS THERE 


greater than that of the material be- 
ing welded, the test piece will always 
break outside of the weld. If, on the 
other hand, the weld is weaker than 
the material being welded, the rupture 
will always take place in the weld. 
An oxyacetylene weld made with ordi- 
naty low carbon welding wire will have 
a tensile strength of about 52,000 
pounds. This is stronger than soft 
tank steel and weaker than the other 
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6—FILM OF FOREIGN MATTER, PROBABLY 
OXIDE, IN OXYACETYLENE WELD 


FIG. FIG. 8—VISIBLE DEFECTS IN OXYACETYLENE 


AFTER STRAINING 


tablished by the American 
for Testing Materials. 
Inasmuch as a welded piece is not 
of uniform character, it is not possible 
to use the elongation and reduction of 
area as commonly measured. Where 
the break occurs in the weld, the elong- 
ation of the whole test piece tells very 
little about the quality of the weld and 
the writer has been in the habit of 
taking the elongation in each inch, two 
inches, etc. of the gage length, be- 
ginning at the center inch which in- 


materials mentioned. 
get with alloy steel 
composition a tensile strength in an 
oxyacetlyene weld of about 50,000 
pounds. Neither of these materials will 
weld boiler steel, boiler plate or ship 
plate, so that the rupture will occur 
outside the weld when the section of 
the weld is the same as the section 
of the piece, so that in making tests 
of welded pieces, it is mecessary to 
know accurately the character of the 
material being welded. If Jones makes 
a weld in soft tank steel and Smith 
makes one in bar steel the first will 
break outside of the weld and the lat- 
ter in the weld with a probable adverse 
criticism of Smith’s work. 

The method of test to be applied in 
any given case depends largely on the 
use to which the welded piece is to 
be put. If it is to be used in a pres- 
sure vessel, not only should a_ tensile 
test be made but an alternating stress 
test should be used because of the 
breathing of the tank due to changes 
of pressure. This latter test should 
also be applied where the weld is sub- 
jected to bending strain. There are no 
standards at present for weld tests but 
it is advisable, whenever possible, to 
use as a guide those which have been es- 


It is possible to 
rods of proper 


Society 


FIG. ®—IN SAME FIELD AS FIG. 10. RUPTURE 


IS INTER-GRANULAR 


7—VISIBLE DEFECTS IN OXYACETYLENE 
WELD BEFORE STRAINING 


FIG. 10—WELD IS STRAINED MORE THAN IN 
FIG. 9. UPPER PART IS LIFTED OUT 


OF THE LOWER 


FIG. 
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FIG. 11—ARC WELD PROBABLY MADE WITH 
TOO LONG AN ARC, AS THERE SHOULD 
NOT BE SO MUCH IRON NITRIDE 


cludes the weld, and plotting these 
figures against the gage length. Evi- 
dently, when the break is outside the 
weld, the various physical character- 
istics are those of the original material 
and not at all of the weld. 

The best test to determine quickly 
the general character of a weld is to 
grind it off level with the surface of 
the pieces and clamp it on an anvil, 


FIG. 12—SLIP BANDS IN ARC WELD. THE 
HKAVIER STRAIGHT LINES ARE IRON 
NITRIDE. THESE WEAKEN THE WELD 
LITTLE, IF ANY 
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FIG. 14—METALLIC ARC WELD HEATED RED HOT 
AND QUENCHED. NO APPEARANCE 
OF DEFECTS 


with the center of the weld level with 
the top of the anvil, the bottom of the 
V toward the anvil so that the top 
of the weld is stretched when the pro- 
jecting end is struck with a sledge. 
The blow should not be too heavy and 
the number of blows and angle to 
which the piece bends before cracking 
are quite a good index of the value 
of the weld. It is true in this test, 
as in the tensile tests, that the quality 
of the material being welded has a 
great influence on the results. Stiff 
material throws more of the strain into 
the weld while soft, ductile material 
will itself take considerable of the bend. 
In the case of defective welds, that 
is, those not fused along the V or 
which contain slag or other inclusions, 
this test will at once develop the de- 
fects. If a welded piece were to be 
used in a place where it might become 
red hot, such as, for imstance, in a 
locomotive fire box crownsheet, it 
would be entirely proper to test the 
weld at a good red heat. Welders will 
find it interesting and instructive to test 
welds by clamping them in a heavy 
vise or on an anvil with the center 
of the weld about half an inch from 
the edge of the table or above the 


rig. 16—ANOTHER VIEW IN WELD FIG. 
RUPTURES ARE PARTLY AT A GLOBULE, 
THE UNBROKEN OXIDE FILM SHOWING 
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17—LARGE DEFECT IN ARC WELD. 
STREAK IS OXIDE OF IRON 


DARK 


face of the anvil, heating them to a 
bright orange with the torch and th: 
bending them as before as with a 
sledge. If such welds are made in 
% x 2 inch bar steel, a 90 degree 
single V being used, and they bend 
to a right angle cold without crack- 
ing on the outside, a welder may feel 
well satisfied with his work. 


There seems to be quite a age 
relation between the _ thickness 


FIG. 183—GOOD PART OF ARC WELD HEATED 
RED HOT AND SLOWLY COOLED. DISTORTION 
Is BY SLIPPING AS IN NORMAL STEEL 


VIG. 15—SAME WELD AS FIG. 14. THERE WAS 
NO DEFECT VISIBLE BEFORE STRAIN. 
RUPTURES ARE INTERGRANULAR . 


FIG. —GLOBULE IN ARC WELD ABOUT 1-300- 
sheet DIAMETER, SURROUNDED BY FILM OF 
OXIDE ABOUT 1-8090-INCH THICK 
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metal, the size of tip and the size of 
the welding wire, in the case of gas 
welding, and between the thickness of 
metal, the diameter of the electrode, 
and the current, used, in electric weld- 
ing. It also is to be understood that 
electric welds, except possibly those 
made with covered electrodes, will not 
stand as much bending as oxyacetylene 


welds. 


Invisible Defects Are Important 


In many cases, the defects in welds 
are easily visible to the naked eye when 
tested. In other cases, they are not, 
and while it would seem plausible that 
the visible ones were more dangerous, 
yet to my mind, the hidden danger due 
to the ones that are hard to see is a 
matter that must not be overlooked. 
For many years, the dangerous defects 
in steel rails have been those which 
were not visible, and which have usually 
been very small at the start. During 
the war, when the demand for gun 
steel was heavy, flaky steel, so called, 
was the material that gave the govern- 
ment the greatest cause for concern. 
In fact, those who are best posted on 
the metallurgy of steel are paying more 
and more attention to the minor defects, 
which heretofore have been considered 
but of little importance. This is equally 
true in a case of welds and this is one 
of the things that should be examined 
most carefully in finding out what a 
welder is capable of doing. 

A method for testing rails for hidden 
defects has been devised by A. M. 
Waring. It consists of deeply etch- 
ing a polished surface of the material 
under test. For imstance, a section 
of a weld might be cut out with a 
hack saw, machined or filed to a true 
surface and polished on various grades 
of emery paper. It is then placed in 
a warm solution of 25 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid and water for from a 
half an hour to an hour. The acid will 
eat away the defects, making the edges 
of the material at them taper, so that 
rather large grooves and pits will be vis- 
ible where the defects prior to the 
etching would be only microscopic. It is 
not really necessary to warm the acid 
although it takes longer when it is 
cold. 


The bending test hot and cold, 
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FIG. 19— DIFFERENCES IN ELONGATIONS OF TWO 
PIECES OF STEEL OF THE SAME TENSILE 
STRENGTH 


The upper curve shows the more piece. 
The lower curves show the elongations measured the 
same way. of welded test pieces of 


and the etching test, are of the greatest 
value in ordinary shop practice where 
it is desired to determine rapidly an‘ 
accurately the quality of work done 
by the different welders. 

Some of the defects in welds are 
visible under the microscope but others 
are not visible until the weld is strained. 
A small bending machine that can be 
placed on the microscopic stage is very 
useful, because after etching the piece 
can be bent and examined to note the 
effect of the strain. In the case of 
bare wire electric welds, the rupture, 
as far as the writer’s experience goes, 
always occurs at the grain boundaries 
even where no defects are visible there 
at the highest powers of the micro- 
scope. Of course, where there are visi- 
ble defects, the rupture takes place 
first at these. Where there are not 
defects, the distortion occurs by slip- 
ping in the grains as in normal steel. 
The causes of these defects, to my 
mind, are almost always oxide of one 
or another cofistituent of the metal, 
but usually of iron. There is no posi- 
tive proof of this as yet but there are 
indirect proofs. An electric weld that 
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will bend very little may be made much 
more ductile by heating in a reducing 
atmosphere at a low red heat for one 
or two hours, indicating that the weak- 
ness at the grain boundaries has been 
removed. The reducing atmosphere 
would seem to make it clear that the 
material at the grain boundaries was an 
oxide. Again, heating an electric weld 
in an oxidizing atmosphere makes it 
more brittle. The same treatment af- 
fects oxyacetylene welds in the same 
way but inasmuch as they are normally 
not as brittle as electric welds, the im- 
provement is not so noticeable. 

These rough tests, while satisfactory 
for determining the general quality of 
the work, do not answer as a basis for 
design and more refined tests must be 
used. The most important of these are 
the tensile and alternating stress tests. 
The tensile test can be made in any 
shop provided with the usual tensile 
testing machine. The alternating stress 
test is not as yet standardized, even 
for unwelded material. 


Appearance of Welds Significant 


A great deal may be learned from the 
appearance of a weld. It is difficult 
to describe the appearance of good 
welds but after they have been seen a 
number of times, an inspector can read- 
ily say whether the operator knows 
what he is doing. In gas welding the 
writer would not accept a ripple weld 
in heavy material nor one which is 
narrower than about 2% times the 
thickness of the sheet, because he never 
has seen a weld having these appear- 
ances that was properly welded. The 
appearance in a gas weld of poresities 
on top, indicates that the metal hag 
been overheated, and the same thing is 
true in an electric weld. Inasmuch as 
the serious defects in welds are caused 
by oxides, it would appear wise in 
the case of gas welding to use no 
larger tip than is necessary to produce 
thorough fusion. This means that the 
catalog speeds of welding are impos- 
sible if good welds are desired. The 
same thing is true of electric welds. 
The reason is that at the high temper- 
ature of the steel caused by too large 
a tip or too heavy a current, the metal 
becomes overheated, and in that condi- 
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tion combines more readily with the 
oxygen of the air or with any excess 
oxygen in the torch flame, and pro- 
duces oxides which are readily dissolved 
by the melted metal. As the metal 
cools down, these oxides are rejected 
in large part and pass to the grain 
boundaries, as do other impurities, so 
that it is perfectly natural that material 
which has been seriously overheated 
should be more brittle and weaker than 
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the material which has been properly 
melted. 





About 450 riveters employed by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., at its 
Fore River piant, Quincy, Mass., failed 
to report for work, Oct. 28, having 
decided to take a “vacation.” They 
claim the company has nor lived up 
to the terms of its agreement relative 
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to wages, and that they have bees 
working under unfavorable conditions. 
The strikers who have been employed 
on piece work claim that similar 
classes of workers in other yards get 
between 5 and & cents more an hour. 
Those who are paid by the day say 
they get $6.40, while those at the 
Charlestown navy yard get $7.53 for 
the same work. The walkout is the 
third of its kind within two months. 


Reducing Stack Losses in Power Plants 


EGARDLESS of whether the 
R fuel consumed in manufactur- 
ing operations is solid, pow- 
dered, liquid or gaseous, the biggest 
loss is due to the heat energy wasted 
up the chimney. In the average 
boiler plant, 35 per cent of the heat 
in the coal burned under the boilers 
is lost with the stack gases, according 
to a statement by the bureau of 
mines. However the waste in the 
average plant more frequently is not 
less than 40 per cent and in many 
cases approaches 50 per cent of the 
total heat energy in the fuel used. 
The causes of this may be attributed 
to the excess air in the products of 
combustion, temperature, and amount 
of unconsumed fuel. 

Excess air in the products of coni- 
bustion results in a decreased fuel 
efficiency greater than that from any 
other source. Coal requires for every 
pound of carbon 12 pounds of air to 
consume it. All air used above this 
amount is excess and places an un- 
necessary burden on the temperature 
possibilities of the furnace. The 
amount of fuel consumed increases in 
proportion. 

In good practice, about 25 tons of 
air is used to burn 1 ton of coal, and 
in the more poorly operated plants, 
this amount is often doubled. Under 
normal conditions, 25 tons of air 
occupies a space 16,000 times as large 
as the coal which it consumes. The 
fact so much air is consumed in burn- 
ing coal is not realized by firemen 
and the relation which this -bears to 
fuel economy is generally not given 
sufficient thought. Air is available in 
unlimited quantities, but when used 
to burn fuel in excess of what is re- 
quired, it becomes one of the most 
expensive raw ‘materials. 

If three times as much air is used as 
is necessary it will require three times 
as much fuel as needed. This gas as 
it passes up the chimney contains the 





presented at the sixth National 
ot ‘Chemical Industries, New York, Sept. 31. 
= oe. Y- F. Uehling, is combustion engineer, 
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major portion of the heat that is 
unnecessarily wasted. In the average 
plant, from one-third to one-half of 
the heat contained in the fuel is dis- 
sipated into the atmosphere. 


Black Smoke Not Always W’aste 


Unconsumed fuel escaping up the 
chimney, is usually not serious. The 
idea a smoky stack is a sign of 
waste is not always true, in fact, 
whether the gases leaving a chimney 
are smoky or smokeless is no indica- 
tion as to the efficiency with which 
the fuel is consumed. Steam boilers, 
connected with a stack that dogs not 
show the slightest trace of smoke may 
burn twice as much coal per pound 
of steam generated as when smoke is 
in great prominence. Black smoke is 
unberned carbon, but the amount of 
carbon in this light and finely divided 
form that is necessary to give the 
products of combustion a black ap- 
pearance is generally only a_ small 
fraction of 1 per cent of the actual 
fuel buined. Although it is possible 
for the loss due to this cause to be 
serious, it is a fact that the average 
loss from this source can safely be 
estimated at less than 2 per cent. 


To minimize chimney losses, the 
proper amount of air must be sup- 
plied. This is true whether or not 
air is mixed with the fuel before it 
is ignited. These facts can be de- 
termined by flue gas analyses and 
temperature measurements. Stack 
losses may be determined in this way 
for the effect of any change in fuel 
or method of firing. When carbon, 
the principal constituent of any fuel, 
is completely burned the result is 
carbon dioxide. Complete combustion 
eccurs when air is supplied in excess 
of what is needed. If the air supply 
is reduced too mech there is also a 
possibility of incomplete combustion. 
When this is the case some of the 
carben in the fuel will burn to carbon 
monoxide instead of to carbon dioxide. 


The large loss in practice is due 
to excess air and not to an insufficient 


supply. Carbon is the principal con- 
stituent of all fuels, if 1 pound of car- 
bon were consumed with the exact 
amount of air required to completely 
burn it, the 21 per cent of oxygen in 
the air used would combine with it 
and appear as 21 per cent carbon 
dioxide in the products of combustion 
for the reason that oxygen combines 
with carbon to form an equal volume 
of carbon dioxide. But if the same 
weight of carbon were consumed with 
twice the amount of air theoretically 
required to burn it, only one-half of 
the 21 per cent of oxygen in the air 
used would combine with the carbon, 
the volume of the products of com- 
bustion would be twice as much, and 
the carbon dioxide content only 10.5 
per cent. Again, if the same weight 
of carbon were “consumed with three 
times ihe theoretically required air, 
only one-third of the 21 per cent of 
oxygen in that air would combine with 
the carbon, the volume of the prod- 
ucts of combustion would then be 
three times as great as theoretically 
necessary and the carbon monoxide 
content only 7 per cent. It therefore 
follows that the iower the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the products of 
combustion the greater will be the 
volume or weight of the flue gases 
per pound of fuel burned, and the 
greater the temperature of this gas 
as it leaves its zone of usefulness the 
greater will be the loss per unit of its 
weight. In average steam boiler prac- 
tice, every pound of flue gas as it 
passes up the chimney is laden with 
sensible heat energy to the extent of 
from 100 to 200 heat units, and there 
are from 25 to 30 tons of flue gas for 


every ton of fuel consumed. The 
percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
products of combustion is an index 


to the amount of air used per pound 
of fuel burned. Chimney losses can 
thus be controlled by the regulation 
of the air supplied, so the weight of 
the products of combustion per pound 
of fuel burned will be reduced to a 
minimum. The two most important 
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constituents of the products of com- 
bustion, for determination by flue gas 


analyses are the percentage of car- 
bon dioxide and the percentage of 
carbon monoxide. The former should 


be made continuously by teans of a 
recorder, while the latter determina- 
tion is only necessary when the per- 
centage of carbon dioxide is so high 
that an insufficient supply of air to all 
or part of the fuel is suspected. 

The three factors of chimney losses 
can be determined with an ordinary 
flue gas thermometer inserted in the 
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instructing the firemen to keep the 
percentage of carbon dioxide high has 
led to good results. 

The temperature of the products of 
combustion as they enter the stack, is 
one over which the fireman has no 
control. This temperature should be 
kept fow but it depends entirely upon 
how much of the heat in the furnace 
is utilized before the products of com- 
bustion miake their final exit. In boiler 
practice, stack temperature depends 
upon the area of the heating surface 
over which the hot gases pass and 





in diameter. 
to form the pipe. 





Cold Rolls Heavy Pipe from Steel Plates 





EING ‘nable to secure iron pipe in sufficient quantities to meet its 
requirements, the San Francisco & Sierra Light & Power Co., San 
Francisco, recently ‘undertook to have the necessary quantity fabricated. 
Enlisting the services of the Schaw Batcher shipyards at San Francisco, 
steel plates 1 1/16 inches in thickness were cold rolled into pipe 40 inches 


The accompanying illustration shows the method employed 
Each plate was 9 feet long before being rolled and 
the entire line of pipe after assembly measured 845 feet. 








last pass of the boiler furnace, just 
before the gas enters the stack. 

The percentage of carbon dioxide is 
something the fireman can regulate. 
If the brick setting of a furnace or 
of a boiler is made tight to prevent 
air infiltration the excess air supply 
may .be decreased to 50 per cent or 
less by regulation of draft, thickness 
of firebed. ete., even though the excess 
air supply may have been 200 or 300 
-per cent before the attempt to regu- 
late combustion. 

Percentage determinations of car- 
bon monoxide need be made oniy 
when incomplete combustion exists. 
In fact the majority of plants get re- 
markably good results, without mak- 
ing carbon monoxide determinations. 
In many plants, the practice of merely 


the cleanliness of the heating surfaces. 
The lower the stack teniperature, the 
less heat will be wasted and the less 
will be the volume of flue gas to 
carry away heat energy. Since the 
temperature of the products of com- 
bustion does not vary during short 
intervals of time, the percentage of 
carbon dioxide by itself becomes a 
reliable index to the loss of sensible 
heat energy. 


Has New Rust Remover 


A rust remover and cleaner is being 
marketed by Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
417 Canal St, New York. It is a 
combination of chemical ingredients 
which produces an _ electrochemical 
action rapidly loosening and dissolving 
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rust, corrosion, grease, oil dirt, carbon, 
paint and other foreign substances. 
This action is said to take place re- 
gardless of the age or hardness of the 
alien elements and automatically 
ceases when the removal or dissolu- 
tion is complete. The claim is made 
that the compound will not injure 
the metal, burn nor explode. 


Describes Heat Treating 
Tunnel Kiln 


In a paper delivered recently at the 
sixth annual exposition of chemical 
industries at New York, Conrad 
Dressler outlined some of the salient 
features of the kiln bearing his name. 
This kiln is of the continuous opera- 
tion type the material being fed in at 


one end and taken out, fired and 
cooled at the other end. They are 
applicable to the heat treatment of 
almost any material where temper- 
atures up to 300 degrees Fahr. are 
required and where the period of 
treatment is not excessive. The kilns 


are built in the form of a _ tunnel 
which may be anything from 100 to 
350 feet long. The heat is applied 
generally in the form of burning gas 
at a point about two-thirds of the 
tunnel’s length from the mouth. The 
gas itself burns in two independent 
chambers which run on either side of 
the main tunnel, throughout the whole 
length of the heating zone. The 
gases travel in these chambers in the 
direction opposite to that of the mate- 
ria! being treated and the products 
of combustion are taken off generally 
at a temperature not exceeding 400 
degrees, having thus given off prac- 
tically the whole of their available 
heat. The structure as a whole re- 
mains permancntly heated and is pro- 
tected against loss through radiation 
by a thick layer of nonconducting 
material As the substance under 
treatment passes through the tunnei, 
it gradually approaches the hottest 
zone, which is located two-thirds the 
way from the entrance. From this 
point on, the tunnel becomes a cool- 
ing chamber. A _ stream of cold air 
is brought in contact with the heated 
material and later goes into the com- 
bustion chambers so that a large por- 
tion of the heat taken from the mate- 
rial is recovered, in lieu of fuel. This 
affords a big item of saving in the 
amount of fuel needed. Theoretically 
if all of the heat could be abstracted 
from the material treated in the kiln, 
comparatively few calories would be 
needed in the whole operation. Cool- 
ing pipes laid alongside the track in 
the tunnel proper for the purpose of 
keeping wheels and axles cool also 
furnish a supply of hot air which 
may be used or not as desired. 
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Exporting Iron and Steel 


What Some Exporters Have Done To Develop Direct Selling in Foreign | 
Markets—The Training of Business Diplomats 


V—The Foreign Salesman 


BY V. G. IDEN 
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IRECT selling in 
D foreign markets 

is much more of 
an art than American 
business houses often 
realize. A foreign sales 
agent is much more 
than a _ salesman, as 
salesmen are judged in 
the domestic field. He 
is a business diplomat, 
and as such he must 
win and continue ‘to 
hold the confidence, re- 
spect and friendship of 
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cancelled the order, fol- 
lowing a prerogative of 
American business prac- 
tice, but in violation of 
all ethics of interna- 
tional trading. The 
American house lost a 
valuable friend in Japan 
and closed the doors of 
that market definitely. 
The conscientious sales- 
man resigned by cable. 





Such incidents have 
given American goods 
in foreign markets a 





his foreign customers. 
A catalog and trade me port of Havana, 
discount will not neces- 
sarily obtain business in South America, 
and a man whose chief recommendation 
is his ability to speak Japanese will not 
necessarily obtain orders in the Orient. 
In the past many American houses 
have depended upon the mails and cables 
to obtain business, striving to use con- 
sular agents whenever a personal rela- 
tion appeared necessary. The system has 
worked poorly and much money has been 
lost in this way. Other American 
houses have attempted to meet the prob- 
lem by sending forth a traveling sales- 
man with a bag of samples. When land- 
ing in a South American port, for in- 
stance, such a salesman finds that it is 
necessary for him to take out a license 
and pay a tax on sales he makes. In 
addition he will be charged duty on the 
samples he takes along with him. He is 
subjected to a tremendous expense before 
he has been permitted to look over the 
field to test out its value to his em- 
ployers. Such tactics are not employed 
today because American firms have 
learned something. Now an agent will 
be sent forth as the technical representa- 
tive of some domestic house in the coun- 


Cubs, where important facilities for handling freight recently have been installed bad name. The Japanese 


try he is to visit. This house will have 
a sales license and the American traveler 
will work under that license. Further- 
more he will send his samples to a 
bonded warehouse until he has had time 
to locate a hotel and make a preliminary 
survey of the field he is to cover. 

The life of a foreign traveling sales- 
man is not an easy one by any means 
and the American houses employing him 
have but contributed to his hardship. 
Examples of this often are revealed. 
Shortly after the German war, a certain 
American steel house sent a salesman to 
Japan. This man was an excellent sales- 
man, but apparently he could make no 
headway in the market there. After long 
association and by diligently broadening 
his acquaintance, he cultivated a close 
friendship with a large merchant of 
Kobe. Out of pure friendship for the 
American, the Japanese gave the new 
salesman an order for bars. It was the 
entering wedge, and the salesman cabled 
the order home at a price a shade higher 
than Japanese trading houses were offer- 
ing the material for. The steel short- 
age came and much to the chagrin of 
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themselves are giving 
lessons of it every day. The Japanese 
are more astute foreign traders than 
the Americans and have built up some 
powerful import and export houses of 
their own. Agencies of such Japanese 
houses flourish in New York and other 
American centers, and American manu- 
facturers deceive themselves into believ- 
ing they are engaged in the export trade 
when they sell to such agencies. 

Often an experienced traveling sales- 
man has attempted to sell his services 
to a group of American firms, the ex- 
penses of his trip being paid for by 
several instead of by one house. The 
experiment has not worked out satis- 
factorily because the salesman will be 
able to sell but one product in one mar- 
ket and another in another. Some of 
his clients may not obtain even one 
order during the whole trip. Such repre- 
sentation often is representation by in- 
direction rather than by direct salesman- 
ship, and proves a gamble for any firm. 

These results do not weigh the system 
of direct selling. Americans are not a 
colonizing race, whereas the nationals 
of our European competitors. have 
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WATERFRONT AT CALLAO, PERU. 


formed colonies in most countries of the 
world. These colonies form the neucleus 
for the foreign trade of their home coun- 
tries, and the patriotic manner in which 
they purchase, use and distribute the 
goods of their parent countries in 
foreign markets is one reason for the 
difficulty Americans find in marketing 
their products abroad. 

Frederick Todd, writing in a recent 
publication of the National City Bank of 
New York said: 


“The most convincing demonstration 
of the fact that the Germans have some 
cohesive system in South America, and 
that it got through the war with enough 
remaining resources and with sufficient 
organization to make it a formidable 
force when competitive conditions are 
restored, was given right after the 
armistice, when the whole merchandising 
situation went into chaos because of the 
panicky belief that prices would break 
in the face of enormous deliveries from 
the United States, England and the rest 
of the world. The German system in 
South America, it can be said without 
a shade of a doubt, foresaw this, had 
the real needs of the market and the 
ability of the manufacturing countries 
correctly estimated, deliberately helped 
propagate the panicky wave of cancella- 
tion of orders and refusal to take goods 
on delivery, and then, in all the th 
American markets, bought in immense 
quantities of the merchandise auctioned 
off at low prices. These goods are now 

















CALLAO IS THE PORT FOR LIMA, ONE OF THE 
IMPORTANT TRADE CENTERS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


being marketed by the German distribut- 
ing houses, at good profit, at prices so 
far below the market quotation here in 
the United States as to effect the sell- 
ing situation in several lines.” 


One New York export house, which 
had entered into the business during the 
war boom, was among those caught in 
the wild scramble of cancellations. Tin 
plate that had been passed by American 
inspectors as prime was refused in 
Buenos Aires by the purchasers who 
claimed that the material did not come 
up to specification. The attendant losses 
were heavy because in international trade 
such matters are difficult of settlement. 
Shipments were piled up in the ware- 
houses in Buenos Aires and much was 
sold at a sacrifice because it was held 
to be too expensive to retransport the 
rejected material home. This house was 
faced with so many losses that it de- 
cided to send a special agent to South 
America. No sooner had this agent 
arrived and looked over the situation 
than he recommended the establishment 
of a branch house in Buenos Aires. 
The branch was established and there- 
after all goods were shipped to the 
branch and sales were made by the 
branch direct to the trade in Argentina. 
Within a month there was a remarkable 
change. Instead of showing a loss the 
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Argentine sales of this particular house 
began to show a profit and it became 
rare indeed that shipments were re- 
jected. 

When a manufacturer or an American 
exporter attempts to handle iron and 
steel and their products in foreign trade, 
he soon discovers that it is impossible to 
do business by mail or even through 
traveling salesmen. He must have a 
local agent to handle his product. Some 
have attempted to meet the difficulty by 
appointing established business houses 
as their local representatives in the 
markets they wish to reach. That is but 
a half-way measure, as the local house 
will just as readily sell English or 
German goods as American. Its motives 
are actuated by the profits it can make. 

An American exporter developed a 
trade in a certain agricultural machine 
in Italy, appointing an Italian house as 
his sales representative. For many years 
the sales totaled large and then they 
began to fall off. The sales decreased 
year by year and finally became so 
small that the manufacturer asked a 
friend going to Italy to inquire into the 
cause of it. This friend found that dur- 
ing the years of the slump German and 
British agents had looked over the field 
and were introducing into the Italian 
market a similar machine, but one that 
was designed to meet the peculiar de- 
sires of the Italian farmers. During all 
this time the local Italian agent of the 
American house did not attempt to ex- 
plain the reason of the decreased sales to 
his principal, because he had not been 
asked to. He was handling the German 
and English machines and found it to 
his advantage to push the sales of the 
machines which represented the quickest 
turnover. 


Care Needed in Making Contracts 


If an American house deems it ad- 
visable merely to appoint an agent 
abroad, the safe practice is to exercise 
extreme care in drawing up the contract 
between the agent and the principal, 
stipulating clearly the duties and powers 
of each under the contract, specifying the 
limitations, and placing emphasis on the 
responsibilities and liabilities of each. It 
has been recommended that the agency 
contract shall specify the boundaries of the 
agency territory, the life of the contract, 
the rates of commission and to what busi- 
ness it shall apply, and the terms of 
making commission settlements. Such a 
contract should be signed by the Amer- 
ican house and witnessed by the resident 
consul in the United States of the 
country of the agent, and the agent's 
signature should be witnessed by the 
American consul abroad. Furthermore, 
it should be registered in a foreign com- 
mercial court or with any other similar 
body which may be available. 

The foreign agent may, of course, be 
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made use of for the purpose of collect- 
ing credit information, trade data, 
mediating disputes, and attending to 
most of the functions which ordinarily 
would be taken care of by a foreign 
branch of- an American house. But 
there is danger in the agency plan, as 
not always do the American producers 
understand the motives of the agent 
in contracting for the exclusive han- 
dling of the goods in a specified mar- 
ket. Cases have been known where 
some foreign merchants have obtained 
the resident agency for an American 
product, and have furnished an initial 
order, merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing the particular American product out 
of the market in the future. 


Direct Methods Get Results 


The more successful of the American 
exporters have learned their lessons by 
experience and today no large house 
seriously attempts to foster a foreign 
business by indirect methods. The 
United States Steel Products Co., the 
most powerful of the international mer- 
chants of American iron and steel, sells 
through its own foreign branches, and 
these branches are officered by Amer- 
icans sent out from the home office. The 
clerical forces are drawn from the na- 
tives, but no native is permitted to 
direct the affairs of any branch. This 
form of organization is being followed 
by all progressive international mer- 
chants. The solidity of the organization 
built up by W. R. Grace & Co., along 
this line is well known throughout the 
world, and the success of the Steel 
Products company attests to the wis- 
dom of the principle. The Consolidated 
Steel Corp., in following this principle, 
established its own branches in South 
America and is sending agents to the 
Orient to open more branches. 

The export director for a certain ma- 
chinery manufacturer received the other 
day a communication from a man in 
northern Africa asking for specifications 
on the equipment of a pin-making plant. 
The letter went into great detail, but 
it happened that this house did not have 
a branch in that particular section of the 
world. The inquiry was replied to 
politely and the house sent copies of all 
the documents in the case to its nearest 
agent, which happened to be in India. 
This man was instructed to proceed to 
Africa immediately to confer with the 
prospective customer. It is by practicing 
such care as this that foreign business 
is built up. The house actually may not 
realize sufficient profit on the order for 
pin-making machinery, because it was 
put to enormous expense not only in 
negotiating the sale, but also by reason 
of being obliged to have its engineers 
draft the complete designs for the fac- 
tory, but it has made a customer who 
will be in constant need of raw ma- 
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terial and repair parts. Furthermore, 
that customer will make others for the 
house in the same country. 

No little risk is encountered in the 
establishment of foreign branches and 
American manufacturers have had reason 
to ge slow in this development. A 
foreign branch of an American house 
usually is looked upon as an intruder 
by the local merchants, and it is not 
unlikely that the branch will be forced 
to content itself with accounts which the 
local merchants refuse, take enormous 
credit risks and be thankful for the 
“tail end” of the trade for several years 
at the outset. Nevertheless, the branch 
is the method of doing business which 
rapidly is being adopted by the trade. 
The English have been successful at it, 
as well as other commercial nationals. 
Where the branch house carries a stock 
on hand the advantages and the risks 
are multiplied. But the very fact that 
such stocks are carried insures a greater 
business. A case has been cited where 
a particular foreign agency carried stocks 
ot English goods which were offered to 
consumers for 10 per cent more than 
goods “on order” from the United States. 
The foreigners preferred to purchase the 
English goods at a higher price because 
there would be no delay in delivery and 
no uncertainty about the receipt of the 
shipment. But for a foreign branch 


to carry a stock means an additional 
expense for capital invested, and no 
reputable American house would attempt 
such a branch plan without first having 
developed his market to a point where 
it could accurately gage the possible pur- 
chasing power. 

In the Dutch East Indies the Germans 
had established powerful selling agencies 
Connected with these establishments the 
Germans had sent out engineers who 
would advise and counsel prospective 
customers on matters relating to building 
new industrial plants, construction of 
railways, and other improvements in- 
cident to commercial expansion. The 
natives appreciated these services and 
through them the German houses de- 
veloped a powerful trade. This is a 
practice which some American houses 
now are attempting. A few have based 
their trading ability upon the ground 
work of engineering endeavor. 


Agencies Not Well Established 


The development of foreign agencies 
and foreign branches by American 
houses, however, has not progressed to 
that point where any considerable pride 
may be vouchsafed. This is especially 
true of the South American business 
despite the tremendous sales made to 
the Latin-American countries since the 
outbreak of the German war. When Dr 
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Romula S. Naon, ambassador from 
Argentina, arrived in the United States 
early in the spring of 1920, he made free 
to recount at a meeting of American 
business men what he thought of the 
situation: 


“American exporters seemed to have 
regarded their increased trade with 
Argentina during the war as a more or 
less temporary development,” he said, 
“and for this reason perhaps they have 
not concerned themselves, as they should 
have done, with the proper organization 
of their business in that market. Argen- 
tine importers, on their part, have been 
insisting on the necessity for organizing 
this new trade on a permanent basis, 
and have called attention to the possi- 
bility that the gains made by American 
commerce during the war might be lost 
for the most part if business concerns 
in the United States did not modify 
their methods of dealing with Argentina. 

“In Argentina it is a firmly established 
habit and demanded right that the seller 
shall conform te the customs of our 
country, and above all that every in- 
stitution destined to facilitate mutual 
interchange of products shall be or- 
ganized on a basis of the closest co- 
operation with Argentine capital and 
personnel. 

“Such co-operation would necessarily 
bind Argentine interests with those of 
the United States. A great many com- 
panies have been formed in the United 
States for the purpose of engaging in 
trade with Argentina. I do not believe 
that I am mistaken when I say that 90 
per cent of these have failed. This 
failure is due chiefly to this very lack of 
co-operation to which I have referred. 

“I believe that this is a fundamental 
point. There is no more efficacious 
means of commercial success than the 
close association of Argentine capital 
and of Argentine business men in the 
organization of all enterprises concerned 
with export and import trade between 
the two countries. This has been the 
course followed by the British and the 
Germans, whose commerce with our 
country reached such an enormous de- 
velopment before the war. If American 
commerce is organized on this basis, I 
firmly believe that it will have possibili- 
ties for growth that have hitherto been 
unsuspected.” 


This co-operation does not prevent 
the establishment of foreign branches, 
just because foreigners wish a partner- 
ship in the branch. Really it strengthens 
the power of the branch to have this 
co-operation, The closer relations spoken 
of by Dr. Naon would not preclude the 
placing of American officials at the head 
of such branches, but merely accentuates 
the need of selecting these branch heads 
with care. 

The English houses send out their own 
men, but they do not ask their men to 
expatiate themselves. The English give 
their foreign representatives long vaca- 
tions and reward good service by advanc- 
ing them to higher positions at home. 
The Steel Products company maintains 
a constant personal touch with the men 
abroad. All the major officials of this 
company in the United States travel 
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around the circuit on periodical occa- 
sions. The company officials maintain a 
system of constant supervision of 
branch offices. This not only keeps a 
branch trom suffering from the absence 
of personal contact with headquarters, 
but also keeps the major officials in- 
formed in detail of conditions in the 
foreign markets. 

Sales abroad are made on service, and 
foreign customers are retained by 
friendship. In some markets it is found 
that the foreigner does not care to do 
business in the accepted American way. 
He has no patience with an agent who 
rushes into his office with a catalog and 
a discount sheet and begins to talk o/ 
the merits of his product, probably 
throwing in the remark that “the good 
old U. S. A. is God’s country.” Sales 
in South America more frequently are 
made in the clubs, over a full dinner, or 
at the opera or at some fashionable 
social function. Unless a man has a 
personality and sufficient addréss and 
diplomacy to carry him into the private 
lives of his prospective clients, he may 
as well close up his office and come 
home. This is especially true of the 
South American field and not at all 
unusual in all foreign trading centers. 


Knowledge of Goods Necessary 


Recently, the writer overhead a con- 
versation between the sales manager of 
an important steel export house and a 
candidate for a position as foreign sales- 
man. The latter explained that he had 
little knowledge of the processes of steel 
production in the United States, but 
that he had worked on numerous en- 
gineering projects as purchasing agent 
and had handled a great variety of ma- 
terial. He said he was not a linguist, 
but was desirous of representing an 
American house abroad and was willing 
to go wherever sent. The sales agent 
was impressed with the frank statement 
and acknowledged that his house would 
prefer to have a man represent them 
abroad who knew what could be done 
with iron and steel rather than a man 
who was trained only in its chemical 
processes of manufacture. Furthermore, 
the sales manager said, it was not neces- 
sary at first that a foreign agent be able 
to speak the language of the country 
to which he is sent, but that he must 
show an ability to learn it readily. But 
chief of all the agents must be diplomats 
and men who are capable of holding 
social positions. No braggart, no slang 
artist, no sharp trader is wanted but a 
man who is above all else honest, honest 
to himself, to his house and to his cus- 
tomers. 

Not all producers can afford to go so 
deeply into the export business as the 
Steel Products company or the Con- 
solidated corporation. Yet the manu- 
facturers of smaller lines should not be 
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excluded from foreign markets, because 
of size. Even with the smaller pro- 
ducers the question of direct representa- 
tion becomes important and well worth 
while considering. Recommendatiens to 
these latter exporters were drafted by 
Ernest B. Filsinger, foreign sales man- 
ager of Laurence & Co., New York and 
Boston, and presented to the Foreign 
Trade council in 1917. Among other 
things Mr. Filsinger said: 


“Salesmen are always the best if you 
can get the right men, and are able to 
stand the expense. You have to weigh 
the possibilities of sales against the cost. 
In many lines local agents are able to 
serve American houses very successfully. 
You must be sure, however, that your 
local agent is competent, active and does 
not have too many lines. You must also 
make sure that the territory assigned 
each agent is not too large to be ad- 
vantageously worked. Joint representa- 
tives answer the problems of many 
manufacturers. Merchants who come in 
contact with good men should advise 
each other and agree upon a definite 
plan for division of expense, direction 
of the representative, etc. Merely be- 
cause he represents several manufac- 
turers he should not be left to his own 
devices. Above all he should have only 
enough lines to work properly, and they 
should not be too varied. 

“The most important attribute of a 
salesman for a foreign country is de- 
pendability. In the second place he must 
thoroughly understand the goods that 
he is presenting, in order to demon- 
strate their best qualities. Preferably, 
he should speak the language of the 
country to which he is going. However, 
a mere knowledge of the language does 
not qualify a man to sell goods abroad. 
A tepresentative otherwise competent 
may be depended upon to acquire quickly 
a sufficient knowledge of a_ foreign 
tongue to get along without the aid of 
an interpreter. 

“If American salesmen are available 
they should be given preference. They 
are naturally better acquainted with 
American methods and requirements. A 
second choice would be the European 
salesman who thoroughly understand the 
line which it is proposed he shall sell. 
Some American concerns depend largely 
upon local native salesmen, and if these 
are not left to their own resources, but 
intensively developed and co-operated 
with, they prove successful.” 


Just two years later before another 
convention of the Foreign Trade coun- 
cil, George E. Smith, president of the 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. said: 

“Direct selling might be defined as the 
method by which American manufac- 
turers will sell their products abroad, 
when they really became exporters. It 
is the logical outcome of the change 
which is now going on before our eyes 
in the attitude of the American business 
man toward foreign trade.” 

How to obtain the personnel is the 
problem that is now paramount and it 
will continue so indefinitely. As a solu- 
tion of this problem A. R. Baldwin, of 
the Muller Export Co, Chicago, has 
offered this from his own experience: 


“We found the best results we have 
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had has been in taking our own Amer- 
ican boys, bringing them up through our 
organization, starting them in the ship- 
ping-room, bringing them gradually up 
through the office, through the billing, 
through as much of the foreign corre- 
spondence as they could possibly handle. 
We have sent them all to school. We 
have paid for their Spanish education. 
Then we have started our boys out in 
Porto Rico with our resident salesman 
there. As fast as they were equipped 
to handle that business, we moved them 
to Cuba, where the situation is much 
more analogous to the South American 
situation and much more of a foreign 
country. Then we would bring them 
home and let them have intensive train- 
ing in our office, especially perfecting 
them in the language. Then we have 
gradually moved them down to South 
America, putting them in with our more 
experienced salesmen who could talk 
Spanish, and little by little putting them 
into our more important markets. 

“Our boys have, without exception, 
made good. They are very restless. 
They do not like to stay there. But 
we find they will stick if they are suc- 
cessful and if we consistently back them 
up. They are so much more effective 
than the average native salesman and 
they are trained so thoroughly in our 
methods, and, perhaps I can say, the 
ethics of our business, that it has been 
a most successful way. I think 1 can 
recommend it. We pick the boys very 
carefully and have endeavored to instill 
the spirit of American business as we 
think American business should be done.” 


Tables, which correct the original 
report of the National Screw Thread 
commission, now are ready for dis- 
tribution. The revised pages, 30, 31. 
40, 47, 55 and 56 may be secured 
from the commissions’ headquarters 
in Washington. The original report 
may be found on page 39 of the July 
1 issue of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
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AIR RAMMING CORE MACHINE 
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New Fuel Oil Heater Has 
Straight Tubes 


The Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West 
street, New York, manufacturer of 
oil heaters of the coil type, has re- 
cently placed on the market a new 
oil heater unit of the straight tube 
type. As shown in accompanying 
illustration, the heater is designed for 
preheating fuel oil before it goes to 
the burner and to insure complete 
atomization of the oil and good com- 
bustion under boilers or in furnaces. 
The oil is pumped through the tubes 
and high pressure steam in the shell 
serves as the heating medium. The 
shell of the heater is constructed of 
wrought steel welded to steel tube 
plates. The tubes are of seamless 
drawn steel expanded into tube sheets 
at either end. 


Rams Cores by Means of 


Compressed Air 


A light, portable, adjustable core 
making machine designed to operate 
with compressed air as a motive power 
recently has been developed and placed 
on the market by the E. J. Woodi- 
son Co., Detroit. Referring to the 
accompanying illustration it will be 
seer. that the machine is of light 
plain, substantial construction with a 
minimum number of parts to wear, 
get out of line; or need to be re- 
placed or repaired. Four upright 
rods, firmly screwed to the base serve 
to support the sand hopper, cylinder 
and operating mechanism. The table 
for holding the corebox is nounted 
on one end of a threaded shaft and ‘s 
raised and lowered by a hand wheel 
resting on a circular pedestal attached 
to the base. The valve for controlling 
the air line is attached to one of the 
upright posts as shown. 

In operation, the core box is placed 
on the table which previously has been 
adjusted to the proper height. A 
slight turn of the hand wheel forces 
the opening in the corebox tightly 
against the opening in the bottom 
of the air chamber. A -quarter turn 
of the valve shown attached to the 
upright rod at the right of the illus- 
tration is sufficient to force a stream 
of sand into the box under pressure. 
It is claimed that in several plants 
where the machine has been installed 
180 cores an hour have been ‘turned 
out with unskilled labor. 

The machine is practical for two 
part or split coreboxes that ordi- 
narily have to be used in. halves, and 
the half cores either pasted together 
or the box closed while the core is 
green. Jt is difficult to produce a 
symmetrical core by pasting two 

















SECTIONAL VIEW OF FUEL OIL HEATER 


halves together, loose sand frequently 
works into the joint and results in a 
core that is larger than the original 
corebox. This contingency is elimi- 
nated in the machine under discussion 
because the box is always closed and 
the sand forced in through the open- 
ing in one end. 


Water Power Is Utilized 


as Driving Force 


As a recent addition to the field of 
mining, shipbuilding and shop tools, 
English interests have produced a new 
type operating upon liquid wave mo- 
tion as the motive power. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, W. H. Dor- 
man & Co., Ltd., Stafford, Eng., there 
need be no direct or continuous flow, 
the particles of the liquid, usually 
water, merely pulsating backwards 
and forwards about a mean position. 
Advantages claimed for the system are 
simplicity, adaptability, portability, 
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low initial cost, low maintenance 
charges and safety. 

Wave transmission equipments con- 
sist of three main parts, a wave gen- 
erator, a wave motor and a wave 
transmission pipe line. The generator 
is a machine of one or more metal 
cylinders each fitted with a piston 
connected by a crankshaft to any type 
of high-speed engine or electric motor. 
The motor is an apparatus of one or 
more metal cylinders each fitted with 
a piston and designed to receive the 
power wave at the intake end. The 
other end of the piston is suitably 
connected to the tool or other mechan- 
ism desired to be operated. Simplest 
applications are found in such ap- 
pliances as rock drills and _ riveting 
hammers where the piston is used as 
a floating hammer and strikes directly 
on to the shank end of the drill steel 
or rivet snap. 

Ordinary rigid or suitable flexible 
piping is used to contain the liquid 
which extends from the wave genera- 
tor to the motor and is referred to the 
liquid column. Various kinds of fluid, 
ranging from water to heavy oil, may 
be used. It is claimed, however, that 
the highest efficiency is obtained 
through water. No tendency is found 
for the pipe to straighten out when 
subjected to high internal pressures. 
The individual sections of any desired 
length are made from solid drawn 
steel tube or other special metal with 
a new type of spherical joint at the 
ends. 

The wave power generators are 
made in a range of sizes from 10 
horsepower upward and are suitable 
for frequencies up to 50 cycles per 
second. These generators can be belt 
driven or direct connected to any 
suitable prime mover, and being rel- 
atively small and light can be mounted 
conveniently on the same bed plate as 
the prime mover, thus making a port- 
able unit when mounted on wheels. 
Lubrication and water feed are arranged 
so as to be completely automatic. 
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Among ‘the numerous tools operated 
with the wave motion system are ham- 
mer and jack-hammer type rock drills 
equipped with telescopic feed and tun- 
nelling columns; riveting hammers; 
riveting machines; pile drivers; and 
numerous types of devices used in the 
mining industry. The manufacturer 
declares that the use of wave motion 


systems may be extended to metal 
drilling, machine tool driving, metal 
‘ punching, direct drive for rolling 


mills, forging hammers, sand rammers, 
and molding and jarring machines. 


Hand Operated Grinder 


Hand and foot power operated 
grinders are an excellent medium for 
sharpening drills, plane irons, chisels, 
etc., in cases where other power is not 
available. The grinder shown in the 
accompanying illustration is a recent 
development of the Luther Grincéer 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This unit is off- 
set at an angle for convenience in op- 
erating. It is clamped to a bench or 
table. in a manner that eliminates 
overhanging. This feature, it is pointed 
out, tends to eliminate vibration. 

The gear teeth are angular so that 
three teeth are in mesh simultaneously. 
This feature insures quiet action and 
a maximum wearing surface. The 
bearings are comparatively long for 
their diameters and are chambered to 
retain oil. Of cups are provided for 
lubrication while the design of the 
pinion does away with cotter pins and 
nuts for end thrust adjustment. 


The article describing a new electrode 
economizer for electric furnaces which 
appeared on page 1413 of the May 13 
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issue states that the device effected a 
reduction in graphite electrode consump- 
tion of from 10 to 15 pounds per ton 
of steel. This statement should have 
read “amorphous carbon electrodes” in- 
stead of “graphite electrodes.” The sav- 
ing on graphite electrodes is said to be 
20 per cent. 


Integrating Tachometer 


The device shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is an integrating tacho- 
meter recently introduced by C. H. 
Boulin, 82 Duane street, New York. 
This unit weighs less than 10 ounces 
and is contained in an aluminum case. 
Timing is obtained by means of a ro- 
tary pendulum set in motion at the 
exact instant the period of measure- 
ment starts and ending after three sec- 
nds. The instrument gives the result 
in revolutions per minute for spindle 
speeds and yards per minute for peri- 
pherial speeds. The readings are taken 
directly from the dial without mathe- 
matical calculations. 

The device can be operated in any po- 
sition, horizontally, vertically or at an 
angle. Due to the fact that its greatest 
fimension is but 4% inches, it can be 
operated in confined spaces. In op- 
ration, after the contact is made with 
the shaft or with a surface meving in 
a rotary or plane direction, the in- 
strument is started by pressing one 
button. After running for three sec- 
onds, the spindle is automatically freed, 
the hand remaining at the reading posi- 
tion. After the reading is noted, the 
setting is brought back to zero by press- 
ing another button. When taking 
another reading without pushing this 
button, the last result is added to the 


INSTRUMENT FOR OBTAINING SPINDLE AND PERIPHERAL SPEEDS 
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first. In computing average speeds, 
several readings are taken, say six, and 
the average speed obtained by dividing 
the total resulting swm by the number. 
The clockwork is made by French 
and Swiss watchmakers and is said to 
be extremely accurate and not influenced 
by changes in temperature. By a simple 
system of gears, the instrument takes 
measurements from surfaces or spindles 
running in both directions. The instru- 
ment is fitted in a case which contains 
also three different types of rubber con- 
nections. The speed range is from 
1 to 10,000 revolutions a minute. Speeds 
up to 1000 revolutions a minute are in- 
dicated by the long hand while the 
short hand is for the purpose of 
registering in thousands. 


Designs New Miller for 
Medium- Heavy Duty 


Closely adhering to the design of 
the plain milling machine with full 
automatic feeds introduced several 
years ago, the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, has just developed a similar 
but smaller machine adapted to the 
medium-heavy classes cf automobile, 
airplane, tractor, steam turbine and 
machinery work. The new machine 
embodies all of the features of the 
larger machine including balanced 
weight, rigidity, and convenience of 
operation. As shown by the accom- 
panying illustration, the knee is of 
the solid top design, this construction 
serving to resist clamping strains and 
the torsional effect of the table over- 
hang. 

The column is weli ribbed inter- 
nally and is further strengthened by 
the reservoir for the speed drive oil 
which forms a solid rib midway of 
the column height. Drive from the 
saddle to the table is located near 
the end of the saddle, thus leaving the 
center solid. The table is 12 inches 
wide and 56 inches long. The arbor 
alignment is maintained by the wedge 
lock type overarm which is a_ solid 
steel bar 4% inches in diameter. 
Right-hand spindle design has been 
used so that the normal rotation is 
correct for standard drills and boring 
tools. A spindle reverse is included 
to get cutting strains in the proper 
direction on certain classes of work. 

A friction plate type clutch is oper- 
ated by a hand !ever where it can be 
reached easily. A brake operating on 
the reverse throw of the clutch lever 
overcomes the momentum of the 
spindle gear train and stops the spin- 
dle quickly. The drive pulley, mounted 
on ball bearings and provided with a 
clutch, takes a 3%-inch belt and runs 
at *400 revolutions per minute. Two 
levers control the longitudinal move- 
ment of the table. one is for the feed 
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and the other is for the power quick 
traverse. The knee and saddle move- 
ments are operated by a second set 
of two levers. 

Eighteen changes of feed, ranging 
from $-inch to 25 inches per minute 
in geometrical progression, are pos- 
sible with the -feed change mechanism. 
The gears are all heat treated steel 
and run in an oil bath. When so de- 
sired the machine is arranged for 
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early construction of the plant. Offi- 
cers of the company include: Presi- 
dent, Frank R. Kew; and vice presi- 
dent, H. P. Barnard, now connected 
with the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica; secretary-treasurer, A. P. Stress- 
inger, of the International Steel Tube 
Co. These officers with C. H. Hop- 
kins, treasurer of the International 
Steel Tube Co., and W. W. Wallace, 
acting president of the Treadwell Con- 
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MEDIUM-HEAVY DUTY MILLING MACHINE WITH FULL AUTOMATIC FREDS 


motor drive through a belt, a 7%- 
horsepower motor running at 1200 
revolutions per minute being used. 
The range of the miller in power 
drive is 28 inches longitudinally, 10 
inches transversely. and 19 inches 
vertically. Elaborate cooling and oil- 
ing systems are features of the new 
machine. 


Plan Cold Drawn Plant 


With a capital stock of $2,000,000, 
the Cleveland Cold Drawn Steel Co., 
Cleveland, has been formed to build a 
cold-drawn steel plant on a 6-acre site 
along the Pennsylvania railroad near 
Bedford, O. The company plans the 


struction Co., will constitute the board 
of directors. 


Finds Valuable Minerals 
in England 


Derbyshire for many years has been 
a very important source of mineral 
supplies, having large stores of coal, 
ironstone, ganister, and other minerals 
of great value in the production of 
iron and steel. A large part of the 
county is owned by the Duke of Dev- 
orshire. 

It has now been established that 
several other minerals of great value 
exist in the Peak district of Derby- 
shire. During the past year careful 
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researches have been made by C. S. 
Garnett, Sheffield university, who now 
announces that six or seven minerals 
exist which had never before been 
seen in this locality. Of the new 
minerals the two most important 
are cobalt and manganese ore. Co- 
balt will be very useful to Sheffield, 
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which is only just over the border 
from Derbyshire, and regularly uses 
large quantities of cobalt in the manu- 
facture of high speed steel. The 
counties hitherto known to poxsess 
this mineral are 
Cornwall, where the deposits are 
small. The quantity available in 


Cumberland and- 
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Derbyshire is not yet known, but 
manganese ore exisfs in large de- 
posits, and it will be specially useful 
because the supplies of ore from 
South Russia and India have lately 
been insufficient. In a disused lead 
mine deposits of native sulphur, al- 
most in a pure state were discovered. 





Late News of the Societies 


Notes on Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 











ESULTS of a survey on the 
R advisability of the three-shift 
system in the steel industry 
will be made at the annual meeting 
of the Taylor society to be held Dec. 
2-4 in the Engineering societies build- 
ing, New York. Other problems which 
will be discussed are scientific man- 
agement and standardization of prod- 
ucts. Business sessions will occupy 
the first day. The official program fol- 
lows: 
Dec. 3 
Morning: Sceatiie Memetes te Sele Be 


Dec. 4 


orning: Standardization of Products, John R. Dun- 
a. chairman. Standardization of Products as a 


a ee ag. ty Aven L.. Suite, Unied 
chamber of Ization of Prod- 


States commerce ; 
ucts a8 a Plant Economy, by Willard &. Freeland. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


ton; Point of View of the Consumer, by Edwin F. 
Gay, New York Evening Post, New York. 


Evening: Edwin F. Gay, chairwan, Risk as a Re- 
tarding Feetor in Production, by David Friday, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* * * 


Will Exhibit Railway Appliances 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Railway Ap- 
pliances association space was 
awarded to a large number of manu- 
facturing firms for exhibits at the 
annual convention to be held in the 
Coliseum annex and ballroom, Chi- 
cago, March 14-17, 1921. It is an- 
nounced that 92 per cent of - the 


available floor space has been as 
signed. 
a ee 


Will Hold Annual Meeting 


Announcement is made that the 
Society of Automotive Engmeers will 
convene in its annual meeting in New 
York, Jam. 11 to 13, the week of the 
New York automobile show. Ses- 
sions will be held in the Engine?rirg 
Societies building. Following is the 
tentative program: 

Tuesday, Jan. 11 


Morning— Standards committee meeting. 
Afternoon—Standards committee meeting. 


Wednesday, Jan. 12 
Morning—Business session. 


Afternoon—Body engineeting session. 
Aeronautic session. 


Evening— Carnival, Hotel Astor. 


Thursday, Jan. 13 
Morning—Fuel research section. 


Afternoon— l'uel research section. 
Mighways section. 
Chassis section. 
Evening—<Annual dinner, ifotel Astor. 


* * * 


To Hold Tenth Meeting 


On Dec. 6 and 7, the 10th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Products Manufacturers 
will be held at the La Salle hotel, Chi- 
cago. Efforts have been made to send 
invitations to all manufacturers of sheet 
metal products and according to D. C. 
Jones, secretary, 1016 Commerce build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn., it appears that 
over 200 delegates will be present at 
the meeting. An interesting program 1s 
being prepared. 


* 8 -8 
Steel Treaters Move Headquarters 


Announcement has just been made that 
effective Nov. 20, the national headquar- 
ters of the American Society for Steel 
Treating will be moved from Chicago 
to 4600 Prospect avenue,. Cleveland. As 
stated in a previous issue of THe Iron 
Trave Review, this change of location 
is in agreement with a decision reached 


in the recent amalgamation of the Amer- 
ican Steel Treaters’ society and the 
Steel Treating Research society into the 
American Society for Steel Treating. 
W. H. Eisenman is secretary of the or- 
ganization. 
LS ix . 

Addresses Steel Treaters 


Charles M. Johnson, director of the 
research department of the Crucible 
Steei Co. of America, spoke on “Non- 
magnetic, Flame, Acid and Rust Re- 
sisting Steel; Its Properties, Uses, 
Heat Treatment and Micro-structure,” 
at the meeting of the Indianapolis 
chapter of the American Society for 
Stee! Treating, recently in the cham- 
ber of commerce building. 


* - * 
Welders Will Organize 


Plans are under way for the organ- 
ization of a Cleveland section of the 
American Welding society according 
to a recent announcement. Consid- 
erable interest already has been 
shown. An initial meeting for the 
purpose of organization has been 
announced for Wednesday night, Dec. 
1, in the rooms of the Cleveland En- 
gineering society, at which time all 
persons interested in the welding 
professsion will be welcomed. 





Convention Calendar 





Nov. 17-18—WNational Founders’ association. 
convention Hotel Astor, New York J. ML. Tesle 
29 8. La Salle street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Nov. 18-20—American Engineering council of the 
Federated American Engineering societies. First or- 
ganization meeting, New Willard hotel, Washington. 


Dec. 6-7—National Association of Sheet Metal 
Products Manufacturers. Tenth anmml convention 
at Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Fay C. Jones, 1018 
Commerce building, St. Paul, is secretary. 


Dec. 7-10—American of Mechanical 

fice York Forty fat ania etng Engen 
eee, York. Calvin W. Rice 

West ninth street, New York. is secretary. 

Jan. 11-13—Society of Automotive Engineers. Annual 
meeting, Engineering Societies building, New York. 


Coker F. Clarkson, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 
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Ore Output Exceeds Estimates 


Recovery of Production in Lake Superior District Following Backward Start Likely To 
Place Season's Tonnage Above 57,000,000—Operators Plan for Winter's 
Work at Mines—State Properties Break Record 


ULUTH, Minn., Nov. 15.—Iron 
D ore operators on the Minnesota 

ranges are ending one of the 
most trying shipping seasons in years. 
They hope to finish it much better 
than expected, with an estimated out- 
go for the Lake Superior district of 
between 57,000,000 and 58,000,000 tons. 
Spring predictions in some quarters 
were that the season’s shipments from 
the district would aggregate 65,000,- 
600 tons. A car shortage at the Lake 
Erie end and a coal shortage at the 
mines necessitating slowing down in 
production developed easily and the 
estimates were cut to 50,000,000 tons. 

The hopes of operators were reviv- 
ed later, however, through the over- 
coming of the early drawbacks, be- 
cause of perfect weather conditions and 
good dispatch in the handling of ore 
by the transportation companies. The 
mines had an active month in October, 
so that the managements feel assur- 
ed of a creditable season’s operations, 
everything considered. 

Mines officials were spurred forward 
during the last two months by requests 
from their eastern headquarters to ex- 
pedite shipments so that sufficient 
tonnage might be on hand at Lake 
Erie docks and in furnace yards to 
care for any possible emergency. Ship- 
ments to the docks will be maintained 
just as late as weather conditions will 
permit and it is hoped the movement 
will be continued until near the end 
of the month. In contrast to last 
year, it was not found necessary to 
steam ore at any of the docks until 
Nov. 10 and shipments until then 
had been maintained in such volume 
that it is believed the total for the 
month from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict will be brought to around the 
4,200,000-ton mark. 

John H. McLean, general mafager 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., said 
he felt gratified that shipments from 
its properties had been maintained 
up to the season’s schedule. He said 
operations at the washing plants have 
been shut down, but shipments from 
the companies mines will be contin- 
ued as late at possible. It is proposed 
he said to maintain the organization 
during the winter months at stripping, 
underground work and stockpiling. 

It has been announced that stripping 
will be continued during the winter on 


Special Correspondence 
the Oliver’s Missabi Mountain mine. 
The company has a number of drills 
at work between the Missabi mountain 
and the old Minnewas mines and it 
is intimated that the area may be 
stripped and incorporated in the Mis- 
sabi pit. Future possible expansion 
of the property also includes stripping 
between the Missabi Mountain and 
the Alpena mines. If these plans are 
carried out the former would be one 
of the largest open pits on the range. 

The Shenango Furnace Co. finished 
its season’s shipments from the Shen- 
ango, Webb and Tioga mines on 
Nov. 1, but it has been announced that 
full crews will be maintained during 
the winter in development work and 
in stockpiling. Edward J. Maney, gen- 
eral manager of mines of the com- 
pany asserted that the labor outlook 
is steadily growing more satisfactory 
with greater efficiency being shown 
by the men generally. M. A. Hanna 
& Co. will operate both of their elec- 
tric shovels on the Messabi range dur- 
ing the winter. The machine operat- 
ing at the LaRue mine is expected to 
strip 100,000 cubic yards of material 
a month, operating two shifts. 

For the first time in the history 
state-owned mines in Minnesota have 
produced 5,000,000 tons of ore in a 
year, the output for 1920 up to Nov. 1 
being reported at 5,160,430 tons. Roy- 
alties paid on that ore totaled $1,290,- 
108 which will be used for various 
public purposes including the mainten- 
ance of the schools and the state uni- 
versity. Twenty state-owned mines 
which have been brought up to the 
production stage were operated this 
year. A royalty of 25 cents a ton 
is paid on the ore. 

Members of the Minnesota state 
legislature who have been prominent 
in advocating the imposition of a ton- 
mage tax are reported already to be 
considering a bill to be introduced 
during the legislative session which 
begins next January. It has been in- 
timated that the bill will be the same 
as the Bendixon bill of two years ago 
which was vetoed by Gov. J. A. A. 
Burnquist, except that it raises the 
rate from 5 to 10 per cent and de- 
ducts royalties paid before determin- 
ing the net value on which the tax 
is to be levied. A companion bill is 
to be introduced taxing incomes from 
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iron ore royalties 10 per cent. Both 
taxes are to be in lieu of other state 


taxes only and are to be paid direct 
to the state treasury. 
John A. Savage & Co. will open 


a branch sales office in the new Term- 
inal building in Cincinnati about Jan. 
1. The output of the company’s mines 
on the Mesabi and Cuyuna ranges and 
the pig iron of the Hamilton Furnace 
Co., Hamilton, a subsidiary enterprise, 
will be handled. Headquarters of the 
Savage mines and of the Hamilton 
Furnace Co. are at Duluth. Accord- 
ing to a statement by the Savage com- 
pany work is progressing on the No. 
2 furnace of the Hamilton Company 
and its completion will result in the 
“utput being brought up to 1100 tons 
a day. 

The Sagamore mine, near Riverton, 
operated by John A. Savage & Co., 
is declared to contain the largest de- 
pestt Of manganiierous iron ore so ftar 
located in any country It is being 
operated on the openpit principle and 
the ore is loaded by dragline. The 
company has arranged to erect a 
screening, crushing and drying plant 
on the south bank of the pit. It will 
be a two-unit affair and will have a 
capacity of handling 4000 tons a day 
A large portion of the machinery and 
equipment has contracted 
for and the building will be erected 
next spring. 

Reports are 
of the Rowe 
Cuyuna range 


been 


current that the lease 
mine property on the 
has been given up by 
the Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co. and tha 
the equipment is to be removed. The 
lease was entered into in the spring 
of 1913 and a large amount has been 
expended in the stripping and devel- 
opment of the property. Pickands, 
Mather & Co. have operated it during 
the last two years for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Ore Co. The lease of Joan No. 
4 mine on the Cuyuna range is also 
reported to have abandoned by Marcus 
L. Fay. The concrete shaft at that 
mine was dynamited after work was 
closed down a year ago and it has 
been idle since. 

The American Manganese Mfg. Co. 
will terminate the season with ship- 
ments of around 100,000 tons of ore to 
the furnace at Dunbar, Pa., of which 
approximately 75,000 tons were shipped 
from the Cuyuna-Duluth mine. 
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B. HUFNAGEL. for the past 
fF eight years general superintendent 

of the Aliauippa works of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has re- 
signed to accept a position as presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co., a subsidiary of the Crucible Stecl 
Co. of America, with works at Mid- 
land, Pa. He succeeds John W. 
Dougherty, who recently resigned to 
become president of the Marquette 
[Iron Co., New York. 

F. M. Girdler, who has been assist- 
ant general superintendent of Ali- 
quippa works, succeeds Mr. Hufnagel 
as general superintendent. 


A. L. Wurster. who has been in 
charge of the sale of drop forge 
supplies for the Sizer Forge Co., Buf- 
falo, has severed his connection with 
that company, and has associated him- 
self with the Witherow Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, in the capacity of sales 
engineer. Mr. Wurster’s efforts will 
be devoted to the sale of rolled special- 
‘ies in plain and alloy steels. 

H. E,. Young, formerly with Day 
& Zimmerman, Philadelphia, has 
jomed the staff of Robert C. Lea & 
Co., Stephen Girard building, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dwight E Clark has resigned as 
superintendent of the James E. Far- 
mer Iron Works, New Haven, Conn., 
to become president of the Worcester 
Ornamental Iron Co., Worcester, 
Mass., recently incorporated. 


W. R. Webster resigned as assistant 
engineer of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 1, when he be- 
came affiliated with the Semet-Solvay 
Ce., Syracuse, N. Y., which now has a 
structural steel department in addition to 
its by-product coke oven and by-prod- 
acts business. 

Robert G. Ashman who recently re- 
signed as manager of the steel de- 
partment of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
made general manager of the J. D. 
Crosby Co., Pawtucket, R. I., manu- 
facturer of cold-rolled strip steel, flat 
wire, etc. 

John F. Stanton, eastern sales agent 
of the Crucible Steel Co., with head- 
quarters at 2 Rector street, New 
York, has resigned and now is affil- 
iated with the John Illingworth Steel 
Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, as gen- 





Men of Affairs of the Industry 





eral sales manager, with headquarters 
at the company’s New York office, 
217 Broadway. 


Ferdinand C. Schultz has been ap- 
pointed representative at Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters in the Jenkins 
Arcade building, for Bishop, Freidman 
& Bergstrom, Inc., S. W. Anderson, 
New York, while S. W. Anderson, 
with headquarters at 168 North Michi- 
gan avenue, represents the company at 


Chicago, in the sale of ferroalloys and 
industrial ores. 


James E. McKenny, superintendent 
of the National works of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the production department of 
the Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, O., the president and general 
manager of which is Evan F. Jones, 
formerly vice president and general 
manager of the Elyria Iron & Steel 
Co., Cleveland. 


H. S. Mulliken, of Lexington, Mass.. 
has been appointed as assistant in spe- 
cial professional work connected with 
the federal bureau of mines, Wasii- 
ington, to Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director 
of the bureau. Mr. Mulliken, who is 
a graduate of the Worcester Polytech- 
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nic institute, Worcester, Mass. has 
been identified with the American 
Metal Co. and the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., and at one time 
was superintendent of the lead smelt- 
er at Pilot Bay, B. C. 


W. W. Baker, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Export Co., Philadel- 
phia, sailed on Nov. 6 to visit the 
London office of that company. S. 
J. Carroll, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Export Co. ft leav- 
ing to spend two years at Buenos 
Aires in ‘the interest of his company. 
He is accompanied by Donald Livin- 
good, who will act as his assistant. 


Frank T. Wright, for 18 years resi- 
dent manager of the East Burlington, 
N. J., works of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., was 
given a banquet and reception recent- 
ly on the eve of his leaving to be- 
come a partner with his brother in a 
varnish manufacturing enterprise at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Wright was 
presented with a handsome gold 
watch. 


Herman P. Kruelen, who until re- 
cently was associated with the 
Charles C. Kawin Co., Chicago, has 
been made western representative for 
the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Kruelen, during the war, was super- 
intendent at the plant of the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and returned recently from an 
extended trip through Europe where 
he made an intimate study of foundry 
conditions. He will be in the Chi- 
cago office of the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co. 


W. K. Wellman, who has been a 
leading brass salesman in the Cleveland 
district for several years, now is as- 
sociated with W. M. Ernst. Mr. 
Ernst has been the Cleveland repre- 
sentative of the Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., for a little more 
than a year. For 20 years Mr. Ernst 
was purchasing agent of the National 
Carbon Co., and in that capacity be- 
came well known in the metal trades. 
Mr. Wellman has represented several 
leading mills through a western agency 
for several years, and with one ex- 
ception has been a Cleveland district 
rolling mill representative longer than 
any of the other representatives 
known in the city. 














UGUST H. TUECHTER, 
A president of the Cincinnati- 

Bickford Tool Co. Oakley, 
Cincinnati, O., was elected president 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association at its meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, last week. 
Mr. Tuechter has served that organ- 
ization as second vice president and 
at one time was a member of the 
joint general committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


William F. Hart has resigned as 
vice president of the Central Tube 
Co., Economy, Pa, to accept the 
presidency of the Verona Tool Works, 
Verona, Pa. 


Frank Faulkner recently was ap- 
pointed assistant. production manager 
of the Walworth: Mfg. Co., South 
Boston, Mass. He has been with 
the company since October, 1919. 


Commander I. E. Bass, head of the 
machinery division at the Charles- 
town navy yard, Boston, has been 
transferred to the New York navy 
yard. 

Frank E. Cable, formerly treasurer 
of the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., has retired from active 
business on account of ill health and 
now is residing in Nantucket. 


Howard A. Evarts was elected pres- 
ident of the Evarts Machine Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., at its recent annual 
meeting. Other officers are: treasurer, 
P. M. Arnold; secretary, E. P. Ander- 
son. These officers constitute the 
board of directors. 


W. H. DeWolfe, recently has been 
appointed district manager of the New 
Britain Machine Co. with head- 
quarters at Room 638, Old South 
building, 294 Washington street, Bos~ 
ton. Mr. Wolfe formerly was con- 
nected with the Philadelphia office of 
this concern. 


R. H. Dowyer, formerly factory 
manager, has been appointed sales en- 
gineer of the Dittmer Gear & Mfg. 
Corp., Lockport, N. Y. George E. 
Wilkinson, formerly chief inspector, 
has been appointed factory manager 
while E. I. Sherman has been pro- 
moted to be supervisor of inspection. 


S. McLaughlin, president of General 
Motors of Canada, Ltd, Oshana, was 
elected .president, and W. L. Samson, 
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manager of the Gananque Spring & Engineering Standards Committee, re- 


Axle Co., vice president, of the Auto- 
motive Industries of Canada represent- 
ing about 50 Canadian automotive 
companies. 


Arthur A. Bailey, general manager 
of the Windsor, Conn., works of the 
General Electric Co., has been made 
superintendent. On the occasion of the 


dedication of an addition, Nov. 5, he 
was presented with a gold watch by 





AUGUST H. TUECHTER 


his associates. Thirty years ago he 
started to work as office boy for the 
Eddy Electric Co., which was ab- 
sorbed in 1901 by the General Elec- 
tric Co. 


W. D. Langford, for several years 
purchasing agent for Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., and later for the 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 61 
Broadway, New York, following its 
absorption of the Westinghouse com- 
pany, has resigned. Mr. Langford, in 
an effort to recuperate his health, will 
take a month’s vacation. No further 
details of his plans for the future have 
been announced. 


John Bath, president and treasurer 
of John Bath & Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of machine tools, 
has recently been made a member of 
the sectional committee, American 
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cently organized to undertake the 
standardization of plain cylindrica) 
gages for general engineering work 
under the American Society of Me 


chanical Engineers. 


Will C. Heath, for the past year 
general superintendent of the Eclipse 
works of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. af 
Beloit, Wis. has been promoted tc 
the position of general manager of 
the plant, the largest in the Fairbanks. 
Morse group. He succeeds W. §S 
Hovey, who recently was elected a 
vice president of the company, with 
headquarters in Chicago, in charge o/ 
all plants. Mr. Heath joined the Be 
loit works 12 years ago after being 
graduated from the University of Wise- 
consin. He also is a graduate of Lew. 
is instityte, Chicago. 


A. H. Howard, formerly head oj 
the A. H. Howard Sales Engineer. 
ing Co., now represents the Kelly 
Reamer Co., Cleveland, in Cleveland 
Toledo and northern Ohio territory 
R. W. Martindale, formerly with the 
E. A. Harper Tool & Supply Co. 
New York and Philadelphia, has 
charge of the Pittsburgh territory 
W. B. Leonard, formerly with the 
Standard Tool Co., now is the Kelly 
company’s representative in Buffale 
and A. J. Wadsworth, formerly witt 
the New Process Gear Co., now is 
in the company’s service department 
at Cleveland. 


Clifford F. Messinger, who for two 
years has been assistant to the vice 
president of the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed general 
sales manager, to succeed L. C. Wil. 
son, who has resigned to become sec- 
retary of the Federal Malleable Co. 
which is closely indentified with the 
Chain Belt Co. C. E. Stone has been 
made assistant to the vice president in 
place of Mr. Messinger and J. A. 
Monahan has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent. Mr. Messinger was grad- 
uated from Yale university and has 
been affiliated with the Chain Belt Co., 
for about nine years. For three years 
he was manager of concrete mixer 
sales and also was the company’s ad- 
vertising manager for some time. He 
recently was elected chairman of a 
group of construction machinery 
manufacturers, associated for the pur- 
pose of developing export business. 











Credit Strain Is Easing Slowly 


Crop Needs and Heavy Inventories Keep Demands on Credit at Peak—Relief Is 
Expected To Appear Shortly—Stocks Hit Low Levels and Commodity 
Prices Drop—General Financial News 


security and commodity mar- 

kets and the widening scope 
of industrial curtailment have centered 
attention upon some of the most acute 
phases of the general situation. These 
include the overstrained credits, ac- 
centuated just now by the high in- 
ventorics and crop movement de- 
mands, the dwindling purchasing 
power and the spectacular demoraliza- 
tion of the foreign exchanges. 

Liquidation has been spreading in 
every direction. Stocks have been 
falling because of the feeling that 
business is entering into a period of 
smaller profits and, in some cases, 
deferred dividends. Even such strong 
stocks as United States Steel com- 
mon, and a few others, have been 
carried to new low levels for the year. 
Wheat futures have snapped back to 
1916 prices. Investment bonds and 
railroad stocks have been bright par- 
ticular stars of the financial markets 
but liquidation is being felt in these 
quarters as well as in government 
bonds. 

Underlying these developments is 
the continued tight money. Another 
important factor has been the refusal 
of sellers in many lines to prepare 
for declining prices. The hope was 
clung to that demand for goods in 
the fall would uncover a shortage due 
to the curtailed production with re- 
sulting higher prices. But deflation 
is a process which gathers momentum 
until its course is run. The stage is 
set for lower prices and no recovery 
in business is probable before more 
reasonable levels are attained. Brad- 
street's index number for Nov. 1 was 
70 per cent above 1913 and the fall 
of 24 per cent since February of this 
year is the greatest for any year on 
record. A few weeks ago the sug- 
gestion that the price level must get 
near the prewar basis was laughed 
down by most observers. But now 
there is less of a cocksure attitude on 
this point. Forced liquidation of com- 
modities, and declining purchasing 
power due to growing unemployment, 
business losses, and falling prices for 
farm products are combining to com- 
pel saner price levels. 

The most hopeful sign just now is 
the general expectation of an easier 
money situation shortly. With prices 
falling and business activity slumping 


] > ent striking declines in the 
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the strain on joans should be relieved, 
once the crops are moved and in- 
ventories are liquidated. That gradual 
improvement is already under way is 
indicated by the fact that the reserve 
ratio of the federal reserve system 
gained a fraction last week and now 
stands at the highest point since Oct. 
1. Last week the 12 regional banks 
decreased their loans $53,600,000 and 
the notes $38,000,000 from the high 
marks of the system’s history reached 
the preceding week. 

One of the most serious tasks con- 
fronting business men now is that of 
liquidating inventories with prices fall- 
ing and a stagnant market. During 
the period of expansion banking re- 
sources were tied up in high cost in- 
ventories, in plant expansions, and in 
export credits. It is estimated that 
the latter totals $3,500,000,000. When 
the slump came inventories that would 
not have been excessive in normal 
times were found unmovable, for the 
demand was so restricted. Their 
liquidation will mean losses in many 
cases and it would seem the earlier 
these losses are taken the lighter they 
may be. Some companies are fund- 
ing their current obligations through 
flotation of investment issues. One 
encouraging feature is that there is 
believed to be no general overproduc- 
tion of goods but an underdistribution. 
This should insure against a pro- 
longed depression. 

Last week rumors of impending in- 
solvencies of farreaching importance 
were made much of in financial cir- 
cles. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the most serious event of this char- 
acter was the failure of a fish firm. 
Nevertheless the rising curve of com- 
mercial failures indicates that the 
peak wili not be reached before Jan- 
uary. With money cheaper, and with 
costs of production lower, business 
recovery is expected to appear. Lux- 
ury lines may not come back so 
swiftly because purchasing power has 
been depleted and the public is re- 
covering from its spree of extrava- 
gence. Too rapid deflation may cause 
some distress this winiter but the fact 
remains that business revival awaits 
on the completion of readjustment 
and the sooner it is accomplished the 
more quickly healthy recovery will! 
begin. In any event, the day of hectic 
prosperity, unreasonable profits and 
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excessive wages, has disappeared per- 
haps for a long time te come. 

The outlook for the United States 
viewed alone is hopeful but ominous 
financial clouds overhang the rest of 
the world. The currencies of all 
other nations, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Japan, are depreciated in 
this country from 10 per cent of 
Canada to the almost 99 per cent of 
Austria. This reflects the adverse 
trade balance with this country and 
the financial disturbances at home. 
In Europe debt repudiation is believed 
to be inevitable for some countries 
and even in South America conditions 
are highly unfavorable. American 
exporters to South America are find- 
ing goods returned and drafts unpaid. 
The present international situation is 
of importance to American business 
in view of the need of foreign mar- 
kets. Developments over the next 
few months will be full of significance 
for the outlook for American trade 
and to some extent, American pros- 
perity. Some authorities declare that 
the United States should prepare itself 
for almost complete curtailment of 
foreign trade, until insolvent Europe 
can by the slow process of working 
and saving, recreate the wealth that 
has been destroyed. 


Pneumatic Tool Gains 


Net income after charges and taxes 
of $1,025,813 is shown by the consoli- 
dated income account of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30. In the cor- 
responding period of 1919 the com- 
pany’s net income amounted to $455,- 


434. During the expenses and feder- 
al taxes totaled $2,368,954 against 
$1,937,717 in 1919. Other income 


Bained from $15,573 to $76,626. The 
company paid $680,568 in dividends, an 
increase of $390,372 over the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Has Larger Output 


Output of coke, pig iron and steel 
ingots of the Lake Superior Corp., for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 shows a 
large gain over the preceding quarter. 
Shipments of iron and steel also are 
much higher, being 142,246 tons com- 
pared with 48,229 tons. Unfilled orders 
on Sept. 30 including pig iron and 
steel for delivery in the last quarter 
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of 1920 amounted to 200,000 tons. The 
report gives the following compara- 
tive production figures for the quar- 


ter: 

1920 1919 
SOM. dbestasnesinciers 82,210 67,420 
CNAs vas vchastoc«pinoudis 142,593 65,998 
Serer 116,362 50,149 
GE WINE. pdcrigsisensccees 92,671 55,456 


Crucible's Profits Grow: 
Costs To Decline 


Payment of large back taxes and 
completion of important improvements 
are the outstanding developments for 
the year ended Aug. 31 as reported 
by the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
Net profits for the company were 
$11,780,021, after charges and federal 
taxes compared with $9,574,208 in the 
preceding year. In his remarks to 
stockholders H. S. Wilkinson, chair- 
man of the company, recites that the 
company since the 1919 annual re- 
port has paid $12,766,114 in taxes, this 
sum including the unpaid back taxes 
in dispute, as well as the taxes for 
the period from Aug. 31, 1918, to Aug. 
31, 1919. The report follows: 








: 1920 1919 

Total profit ~........... $17,274,489 $14,093,005 
Depreciation .........+... 3,175,291 4,171,489 
Interest on bonds......... 312,333 347,308 
Toventery adjustments 1406844 =... 
Net profit .......2.0.. $11,780,021 $9,574,208 
Preferred dividends ....... 1,150,000 1,750,000 
Barplue . ee ee evens $10,030,021 $7,824,208 


Dealing with the price situation, 
Chairman Wilkinson says that large 
reductions are impossible at the pres- 
ent time, because of the impossibility 
of getting sufficient raw materials at 
reasonable cost. Betterments finished 
by the company during the year in- 
clude a new blast furnace, by-product 
coke ovens, river improvements and 
additions to plants, costing, in the ag- 
gregate, $9,300,000. This investment 
together with what had been spent 
previously on the. improvements, will 
increase production and lower costs, 
according to the chairman. 


Plan Is Ratified 


Stockholders of the Standard Parts 
Co., Cleveland, have ratified the new 
reorganization plans worked out under 
the supervision of the federal court. 
Only one more step remains before 
the receivership may be lifted. This 
is completion of subscription by stock- 
holders of the necessary amount of 
stock. One-third of this stock has 
already been taken by stockholders 
and it is hoped to be able to lift the 
receivership by Dec. 1. Expert ac- 
countants’ statement of the financial 
condition of the company, shows that 
after allowing liberal reserves for ac- 
receivable. inventory and 


counts 
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plants, there remained an equity for 
stockholders of $12,600,000. After 
preferred and back dividends are pro- 
vided for there is an equity of $6,000,- 
000 for common stock. The follow- 
ing new board of directors has been 
named: F. F, Prentiss, J. C. Eaton, 
H. P. McIntosh, John Sherwin, Wil- 
liam L. Day, Dudley S. Blossom, Wal- 
ter D. Sayle, Franklin G. Smith, A. 
W. Henn, E. J. Hess, F. R. White, 
W. E. Bock, W. H. Prescott, Fred H. 
Goff, and Frank A. Scott. 


Midvale Steel Earnings 
Increase Slightly 


Net profits of $4,448,079 are re- 
ported by the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., for the quarter ended Sept. 
3%. This compares with $4,349,498 in 
the preceding quarter and $3,408,359 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1919. For 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 sur- 
plus after charges and taxes amounted 
to $10,314,574, compared with $7,104,- 
823 in the corresponding period of 
1919. Comparative statements for the 
third quarter and for the nine months 
follow: 





Third Quarter 
1920 1919 
SD: GHP. .wcwccccesces $6,886,625 $5,851,570 
PR Wleseeds oonécedooes 764.086 781,626 
Depreciation, ete. .......... 1,674,460 1,661,585 
De MED nccevecencceds $4,448,078 $3,408,359 
*After provision for all taxes. 
Nine Months 
1920 1919 
Net earnings .......+-+++ $17,146,523 $13,691,754 
EE cn ndecdatinovecess 2,311,403 2,362,327 
Depreciation, ete. .......- 4,520,546 4,224,601 
Net profits ........ ....$10,314,574 $7,104,823 


Westinghouse Sales Gain 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. announces that its sales billed 
during the six month’s period from 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1920, amounted 
to $78,771,675. The sales billed dur- 
ing the previous year ending March 
31, 1920, totaled $136,052,092. 

The earnings for the same periods 
were as follows: 


Six months Twelve months 
April 1- ending 
Sept. 30,1920 Mar. 31, 1920 
Gross income ..........- $8,164,875 $16,801,164 
Interest charges 751,852 1,594,823 
Net income available for 
dividends, etc. ......-- 7,413,023 15,206,341 


The current assets on Sept. 30, 
1920, were $128,630,830, which com- 
pares with $101,896,951 for March 31, 
1920, while the current liabilities were 
practically the same for the two 
dates, $31,000,000 in round figures. 
The $30,000,000 issue of 7 per cent 
gold bonds recently put out by the 
company, subject to the favorable 
action of the stockholders at the meet- 
ing on Nov. 18, has been sold. 
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Ford Explores 


Timber Property for Ore for Steel for 
Cars and Tractors 


Detroit, Nov. 16.— Ford Motor 
Co. has started an extensive explora- 
tion for iron ore of the 400,000 acres 
recently acquired in the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan. The land was 
bought primarily for its timber re- 
sources. One iron ore mine was de- 
veloped some years ago on the prop- 
erty. It is now idle. 

F. L. Klingensmith, vice president 
of the Ford company has denied a re- 
port that the plant in Highland Park 
is to be closed down for two weeks. 
He declared that production this 
month is being continued on a basis 
of 4000 cars a day and that orders 
do not warrant any letup. 

The company broke all previous 
production records in October when 
99,967 cars were turned out. On Oct. 
26, 4688 cars were built at the rate 
of one every 18% seconds. The com- 
pany reports sufficient demand to ab- 
sorb this enormous productien which 
during the current fiscal year will 
total 1,250,000 cars. 

New regulations respecting draw- 
back of customs duty on steel sheets 
imported into Canada for use in man- 
ufacture of stampings for motor cars 
now are in effect. These regulations 
provide a drawback of 99 per cent of 
the customs duty paid on steel sheets 
when imported sheets, hot-rolled or 
coated with lead or a combination 
of lead and tin, 16 gage and thinner 
but not thinner than 24 gage, measur- 
ing from 20 to 42 inches in width and 
from 50 to 120 inches in length, on 
which customs duties have been paid 
are used, after July 21. 1920 and be- 
fore Aug. 1, 1921, in the manufacture 
of stampings for motor cars. It is 
provided, however, that the drawback 
shall not be paid unless the duty has 
been paid on sheets so used within 12 
months of the manufacture. 


To Continue Stack 


Work on the construction of the 
new blast furnace of the Trumbull- 
Cliffs Furnace Co, Warren, O., a 
subsidiary of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
that city, is going ahead steadily. The 
company has announced there would 
be no question of work on the stack, 
despite reports to the contrary. It is 
expected that it will be completed dur- 
ing the coming summer. Contract for 
the brick work was awarded the P. J 
Brown Construction Co., Cleveland, 
which is to start its work about Nov. 
22. The Brown company likewise re- 
ceived a contract recently for com- 
pletely relining the furnace of the 
Alabama Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
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Steel Drive Postponed 


Counsel of Older Heads in American Federation of Labor Prevails 
—Will Fight Radicalism—Fear Reaction Against Unions 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 16.— 
WV conse of older leaders with- 

in the American Federation of 
Labor to forego a big organization 
drive within the iron and steel indus- 
try at this time and to concentrate on 
fighting radicalism within the federa- 
tion and on attempting to hold the 
ground gained during the war appears 
to have prevailed. The conference of 
the heads of the 24 unions involved in 
the 1919 steel strike, it is stated, has 
resulted in the decision of the various 
unions to do their organization work 
individually. All talk of a steel strike 
seems to have been dissipated at this 
time. 

While in some quarters the fear of 
the federation that radicals are “bor- 
ing from within” is discounted, no 
doubt exists but that the federation 
this winter will face some difficult sit- 
uations. Having backed the wrong 
candidate for President and this vigor- 
ously and unqualifiedly, high officials 
of the federation have suffered the 
loss of much prestige. With unem- 
ployment rapidly increasing, the mem- 
bership and morale of the federation 
seems likely to be similarly affected. 

The radicals against whom federa- 
tion officials now purport to be war- 
_ring are of much the same kind as the 
radical leaders of the 1919 steel strike 
who had the backing of these same 
officials. Requests of the federation 
for help in keeping organized labor 
free from radicalism, accordingly, is 
discounted. So is talk of a big offen- 
sive in the iron and steel industry 
and threats to raise $20,000,000 for 
fighting the open shop. Labor’s tac- 
tics appear to be taking the offensive 
and drawing the public’s attention 
away from its weak spots. If officials 
of the federation can weather the win- 
ter without losing any of their present 
ground, it is said they will be satis- 
fied. Considerable fear is entertained 
in union circles, it is heard, that la- 
bor’s exemption from the provisions of 
the Clayton act will be removed and 
that antistrike legislation, especially 
that forbidding walkouts on common 
carriers, will be enacted. Within the 
next year or so it is probable four 
new justices will appear on the Su- 
preme Court bench, and organized la- 
bor is fearful they will be antagonistic 
to the unions. 


Offers Puddlers $16.25 


Puddlers of the Reading Iron Co., 
Reading, Pa., on strike since early 


last summer, have not accepted an 
offer of $16.25 a ton, made by L. E. 
Thomas, president of the company. 
When the men went out the puddling 
rate was $13.25. On Nov. 3, a com- 
mittee of employes conferrel with 
Mr. Thomas, and he several days later 
issued a notice which reads in part: 

“On Wednesday, Nov. 3, a commit- 
tee of the men advised me they would 
not return to work without: an agree- 
ment. This was refused and will 
continue to be refused. On eg ef 
Nov. 6, a further discussion was held 
with some of our employes, and in 
an effort to compose the situation I 
offered them $16.25 a ton, if they 
would return to work immediately. 
This stands good until Friday, Nov. 
12. If not accepted before that time, 
the offer will be withdrawn.” 


Wage Increase, 24 to 75 
Per Cent in Year 


The rise in the genera! level of 
wages up to March, 1920, for a num- 
ber of major industries, as shown in 
a statement issued recently by ‘the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
was from 80 to 163 per cent, measured 
by full time weekly carnings. This 
estimate is based on the board's most 
recent investigation of changes in 
wages since early in the war. This 
investigation supplements a previous 
one covering changes in wages up to 
March, 1919, and shows that, meas- 
ured by full time weekly earnings, 
there has been since about the end 
of the war a rise in the wage level 
of between 24 and 75 per cent. 

These estimates aré based upon re- 
turns from 12 major industries, in- 
cludirp. metal, silk, hosiery and knit 
goods, wool, cotton, leather, rubber, 
furniture, boots and shoes, orinting 
and publishing, chemical and paper 
manufacturing. 

The investigation showed that the 
increases in hourly earnings during 
thie period were in all cases consider- 
ably greater than those in full time 
weekly earnings, because of reduc- 
tions in hours of work schedules. The 
range of increases in average hourly 
earnings was from 96 to 182 per cent. 

The figures of the board indicate 
that the increases in some cases, such 
as furniture, metal, boot and shoe and 
printng and publishing industries, 
were conspicuously small in compari- 
son with those of the other industries. 
With the exception of furniture manu- 
facturing, however, the average full 
time weekly earnings in these indus- 
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tries were higher in 1914 than in 
those of the other’ industries studied, 
so that iu spite of the relatively low 
increases since then, the average wage 
levels in March, 1920, were still among 
the highest. 


The board in a previous investiga- 
tion secured data on changes in the 
cost of living from July, 1914, to 
March, 1920, or roughly the same 
period covered by its present investi- 
gation of increases in wages since the 
war. In the present report on wage 
increases, these figures for the rise in 
the cost of living are compared with 
the rise in wages during the same 
pericd. 


This comparison indicates that in 
six of the industries covered, namely, 
the silk, hosiery and knit goods, rub- 
ber, wool, cotton and leather indus- 
tries, the rise in wages as measured 
by average full time weekly earnings 
exceeded the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. In the furniture, metal, printing 
and publishing, boot and shoe indus- 
tries, the rise in wages closely ap- 
proximated the increase in the cost 
of living. The greatest difference be- 
tween the increases in wages and the 
increases in the cost of living is found 
in silk manufacturing, namely, 682 
per cent. 


State To Extend Training 
Schools for Foremen 


In view of the success with which 
the Oswego normal school has con- 
ducted courses during the past sum- 


mer in training foremen, similar 
courses will be organized in New 
York city, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 


cuse, Utica and Poughkeepsie, accord- 
ing to the director, L. A. Wilson, 
of the state department of education, 
division of agricultural and industrial 
education, Albany. The training 
course at Oswego was established as 
a result of requests from a large 
number of manufacturers for aid in 
developing foremen, and it was found 
necessary to train a group of men 
to serve as instructors in this work 
in public schools or in the large in- 
dustrial plants. The course at Os- 
wego was conducted by Charles R. 
Allen of the federal board of voca- 
tional education. Among those who 
completed the course were the plant 
engineer of the New Process Gear 
Division, Willys Corp., Syracuse; the 
head of the electrical department, 
Rochester Shop school, Rochester; the 
assistant personnel director, North 
Eastern Electrical Co., Rochester; a 
supervisor of training, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester and the head of 
the machine department, Peckham Vo- 
cational school. 
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Lower Prices 


Appear in Napthalene on Sales to 
Drug Trade—Imports Arrive 


New York, Nov. 15.—Lower prices 
are being done on naphthalene. On 
flakes the future market, involving de- 
liveries over first half, is quoted at 14 
cents, f.o.b. works, in carload lots 
and on balls, 15 cents. On spot ship- 
ments, a half cent higher is being done. 
These prices have been brought out by 
the drug trade, which has come into 
the market. No extensive buying, how- 
ever, has yet developed, and despite 
the interest displayed by these interests, 
the market is weak. The dye industry 
has withdrawn completely, and in prac- 
tically all cases is requesting deferment 
of deliveries. 

A feature of the situation in naphtha- 
lene has been the arrival of stocks from 
Germany and Great Britain. Dealers 
bought this material around 13% to 





Coke Oven By-Products 
; Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
Pure bemmol 2... .cccccceccecees $0.36 te 40% 
Solvent nagitha ...........-.-- 8060.85 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PRD ccccecscceccocccquctevcoce irl 
Naphthalene, flake ........+-s000+: 14% 
Naphthalene, balls .......0se-ee005 15% 
Per 100 Pounds at Plants 
Sulphate of ammonis........... $3.50 to $3.75 
Contract 
ee Die. pccocdnecceesteses $0 to 40% 
Solvent napitha .........-..-. -80to.85 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PRE kc cocsccocccccevcecesccece nom 'nal 
Naphthalene, flake .......--eeeeees 14 
Naphthalene, balls ........--eeeees 15 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.............+ nominal 











15% cents, duty paid, to meet the re- 
quirements of the dye industry which 
now has stopped buying. This has re- 
sulted in substantial concessions by im- 
porters, who are now offering the 
naphthalene as low as 10 cents. New 
York. It is reported still lower figures 
could be done. 

Weakness continues in other coal tar 
by-products, although there are no 
changes in price. Pure benzol is quoted 
at 35 to 40% cents, and 90 per cent 
benzol, 33 to 38% cents; toluol, 35 to 
40% cents and solvent naphtha 30 to 35 
cents. Demand for these products is 
virtually at a minimum, and spot sup- 
plies now are available. 


Engineers Open Office 


*Formerly connected with the Crane 
Co., Chicago, Campbell, Wyant & 


THE 1RON TRADE REVIEW 


Cannon Co., Muskegon, Mich. and 
other prominent firms, A. A. Wick- 
land has recently returned from a 
trip through Europe as consulting en- 
gineer for a European banking syn- 
dicate. His efforts were largely de- 
voted to the development of malleable, 
gray iron and brass foundries, and the 
introduction of American machine 
tools and manufacturing methods. 
Mr. Wickland is now retained as con- 





ICHARD D. KIMBALL, long 
prominent in the field of me- 
chanical engineering, and founder of 
the Richard D. Kimball Co., Boston, 


heating, ventilating, electrical and 
sanitary engineer, died at his summer 
home in Alton Bay, N. H., Nov. 10, 
aged 74. He invented several de- 
vices and systems fer heating railway 
cars. The company was organized in 
1897 and associated in the business are 
Mr. Kimball’s six sons. 


Arthur M. Waitt, consulting en- 
gineer and railroad specialist, died at 
his home in Sharon, Conn., Nov. 10, 
aged 62. He was at one time super- 
intendent of motive power and rolling 
stock of the New York Central lines, 
and a member of the commission that 
planned the electrification of that road. 
In 1902 he was elected president of 
the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics association. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


Samucl H. Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Conn., died recently in Chicago, aged 
75. We was former president of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Co., and was reported to be one of 
Connecticut’s wealthiest citizens. 


Alfred Jerome Babcock, who re- 
signed last spring from the presidency 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, died Oct. 30, in London, 
England. He had been associated 
with the firm for 30 years. His home 
was at 316 West Seventy-ninth street, 
New York. 


Patrick F. McDonald, founder of 
P. F. McDonald & Co., Boston, steel 
merchants, died at his home in that 
city, Nov. 7, aged 68. He established 
the business in 1877 the firm being 
representatives of the Union Electric 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., Monessen, Pa. and the 
Fagersta Bruks Fagersta, Sweden. It 
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sulting engineer for several American 
and European manufacturing com- 
panies. To carry on this work, C. B. 
Teeter, G. F. Schreiber and others 
are associated with him under the 
firm name of A. A. Wickland & Asso- 
ciates, engineers, with offices at 105 
West Monroe street, Chicago, and are 
specializing in the layout, architectural 
design and construction of complete 
foundries and manufacturing plants. 











will be continued by his sons, Patrick 
F. McDonald Jr. and Matthew J. Mc- 
Donald, who have been associated 
with the firm for several years. Mr. 
McDonald at one time was superin- 
tendent of bridges for the city of 
Boston, 


Charles E. Spindler, a pioneer in- 
ventor and designer of machinery for 
casting type and slugs for printers, 
and one of the founders of the Barn- 
hardt Bros. & Spindler Co., Chicago, 
died at his home in Manitowoc, Wis., 
Nov. 5, at the age of 79. He resided 
in Manitowoc since 1881, having 
charge of the Richards Iron Works, 
which built machinery for the Chicago 
type foundry. Mr. Spindler was ex- 
tensively interested in several other 
large enterprises, notably the Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.; 
American Type Foundry Co., Nation- 
al Paper & Type Co. and The Spin- 
dler Co. 


F. H. Whitton, age 61 general man- 
ager of the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont., died at St. Joseph's 
hospital that city Oct. 24, as the re- 
sult of an operation performed Oct. 
21. In the death of Mr. Whitton, 
Hamilton looses one of the leading 
figures in its industrial and commercial 
life. He was born in Northampton- 
shire, Emgland, and spent his early 
youth in that country. He attended 
college at Cambridge and at the age 
of 18 came to Canada and entered 
the employ of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way at Montreal. He later went to 
the United States, but returned to 
Canada to assume the management of 
the Ontario Tack Co., which position 
he held until 1907. When the steel 
Co. of Canada was formed, he was 
appointed assistant general . manager 
and in 1916 became general manager. 
Mr. Whitton’s son, Corbett F. Whit- 
ton, is assistant secretary of the Steel 
Co. of Canada. 
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ard Parts Co., Cleveland, have 

been notified of the intention of 
the company to sell its Canton, O., 
plant as a part of its reorganization 
plan, according to an announcement 
made recently by John Younger, vice 
president ard assistant general man- 
ager. This plant, in which springs 
are manufactured, has been closed for 
over a week and it now is announced, 
it will be dismantled and most of the 


Gira Parts Co, of the Stand- 


machinery will be shipped to the 
Cleveland plants. The plant of the 
Canton Drop Forge Co., a part of the 


Standard company’s holdings in Can- 
ton, is operating at about 90 per cent 
of its, capacity. It will be shut down 
indefinitely Jan. 1. 
* * * 

HE city of Milwaukee has decided 

to proceed with the construction and 
equipment of the second unit of the 
new Central Continuation school. The 
first 7-story unit, 90 x 200 feet, costing 
about $1,560,000, was completed last 
spring and has been equipped mainly 
with machinery and tools purchased 
mainly from the salvage board of the 
war department. The second building 
will be identical in size. Fred H. 
French is secretary of the Milwaukee 
board of industrial education. 

**¢ * 

HE new 3-story plant of the Econ- 

omy Tool Co., Green Bay, Wis., is 
expected to be completed and ready for 
use by Dec. 15. It is 60 x 100 feet, and 
is being equipped for the manufacture 
of machinery, tools, manual tools, etc. 
The present plant in Green Bay was 
damaged by fire a short time ago but 
again is working with a full force. 
The officers of the company are: John 
L. Wilcox, president; Mrs. Henry Indra, 
vice president; Carl Hartmann, treas- 
urer; Charles Delaney, secretary and 


general manager. 
** 


TEVENS POINT, WIS., has been 

selected as the site of the proposed 
plant and headquarters of the Farmers’ 
Tractor Corp., a new concern organized 
in Wisconsin with an authorized capital- 
ization of $500,000. It will manufacture 
a gas and kerosene tractor for agricul- 
tural tillage, designed by A. J. Patch, 


who for many years was connected 
with the MHart-Parr Co. Charles 
City, Towa, as chief engineer. William 
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Mainland of Oshkosh, Wis., and James 
Mainland of Stevens Point, are asso- 
ciated with Mr. Patch in the promotion 
of the enterprise. Work will begin 
early in the spring on a machine shop 
and assembling floor. Later a foundry 
will be added. 
** * 

HE Fleming, Berger & Brown Co. 

has been formed to manufacture 
canning. and dehydration machinery. 
A l12-acre site has been acquired at 
San Jose, Cal., and the plant of the 
B. & C. Machinery Co. Hayward, 
Cal., will be removed to San Jose, 
where it will be operated. Details 
regarding equipment requirements 
have not been outlined as yet but the 
erection of an additional building 100 
x 400 feet is contemplated within four 
months. Fleming, Berger & Brown 
Co. has been formed by O. A. Berger, 
president of the Berger & Carter Co., 
and his associates. The company is 
entirely separate from the Berger & 
Carter Co. 365 Market street, San 
Francisco, sellers of iron and _ steel, 
machine tools, etc. 

* * * 


() RIGINALLY capitalized at $250,- 

000 the A. J. Deer Co., Inc., Hor- 
nell, N. Y., manufacturer of electric 
coffee mills, meat choppers, coffee 
roasting machines, etc., proposes to in- 
crease its capital to $2,000,000 for ex- 
pansion purposes. Of the increase, 
over 25 per cent already has been sub- 
scribed by the present stockholders 
and employes of the company, accord- 
ing to a statement by President A. J. 
Deer. The company intends to triple 
its output by doubling the size of its 
plants immediately, which have been 
operating almost steadily for 15 years. 
Building plans already have been pre- 
pared and await the awarding of the 
contract. Before the end of two years 
the management expects that employ- 
ment will be afforded to at least 2000 


workpeople. 


> . > 

EW equipment will not be re- 

quired by the Canadian Mine 
Shovel Co., 202 Lumsden building, 
Toronto, Ont., incorporated recently 
by Canadian and American interests, 
unless a plant is decided upon. The 
purpose of the incorporation is to take 
over the patent of Samuel Hoar for 
the manufacture and sale of a me- 
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chanical shovel, especially adapted to 
mines, small overhead spaces and tun- 
nels, which are now being produced 
under contract by the Ship Building 


Co., Port Arthur, Ont. Officers of the 
company are as follows: President, 
Capt. Samual Hoar, Virginia, Minn.; 
vice president, James A. Sabin, Lake 
Helen, Florida; secretary-treasurer, W. 
J. Schutze, Virginia; directors, C. E. 
Hendricks and Charles B. Lamond; 
attorneys, Jackes & Jackes, Toronto 
. * 7 

RGANIZED by W. G. Hulthorst, 

formerly affiliated with a Toledo, 
O., manufacturing company, the Hull 
horst Micro-Tool Co., has become 
established at 1062 Post street, that 


city. Mr. Hullhorst; Frank W. Duf- 
feck, secretary and C. W. Watson, 
treasurer. The company is equip- 


ping itself to make small sized mil- 
ling cutters and the initial cutters 
will be for undercutting mica in com- 
mutators. It also will build a ma- 
chine on which such cutters can be 
used, none now being available. In 
addition, a variety of small mills and 
other types of small tools for the 
die sinker and other delicate mechani- 
cal operation will be produced as 
well as suitable equipment for their 


use. Machines designed to date are 
for individual motor drive and_ will 
be delivered ready for use. 
* . ” 
XECUTIVE offices have been 


opened in the International Life 
building, St. Louis by the St. Louis 
Pump & Equipment Co., and a tem- 
porary plant has been secured in the 
western industrial section of that city. 
It will manufacture and install liquid 
handling equipment. W. D. Smith, 
an authority on storage, distribution 
and reclamation of oil in industrial 
work, who has been appointed sales 
manager, was St. Louis district man- 
ager for S. F. Bowser & Co., for 
10 years. John C. Roberts Jr., son 
of the vice president of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co., is president; C. 
C. Fredericks, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
well known in engineering circles and 
who has made surveys of oil-han- 
dling activities and equipment on prac- 
tically all railroads of the country 
is general manager. Sherwood Hines 
and J. S. Farrell, also have become 
affliated with the company. 
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ident Arthur H. Weed, a cen- 

tralized executive office at 53 
Franklin street, Boston, has been es- 
tablished by the Becker Milling 
Machine Co., Hyde Park, Mass., the 
Reed-Prentice Co. and the Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co. 
which companies are largely owned 
and controlled by the same interests. 
Their plans are being followed in 
order still further to consolidate 
the operating management of the 
three plants. In carrying out a 
new policy of direct selling for ail 
three companies, branch sales offices 
have been established in the leadine 
cities of the United States and a for- 
eign sales manager has been employed 
for Europe. These al! are under the 
charge and control of John P Isley, 
formerly general manager of the 
Becker company’s plaut. F. O. Hoag- 
land is general manager of the three 
companies, 


U NDER the direction of Pres- 


* * . 


APITALIZED at $335,000, the 
Graham Roller Bearing Corp., 
Coulersport, Pa., will manufacture and 
carry stocks of roller bearings, socket 
wrench sets, etc. Officers are: Pres- 
ident, Scott H Penfield; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, B. C. 
Davis; secretary-treasurer, Fletcher 
Goodwill; and sales engineer, D. F. 
Graham. 
.. 2 S 
NDER the name of the Peterson 
Tool & Die Works, 142 Clifton 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry Soss, 
president; C. J. Soss, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Oscar Peterson, general 
manager, will manufacture stamping 
and forming dies, die casting dies, etc. 
It will also do machine and experi- 
mental work of all kinds and design- 
ing. The company’s capital is $15,000 
and it already has a plant fully equip- 
ped for the work outlined. 
** * 


FFICIALS of the Cleveland Can 

Co., Cleveland, recently organized, 
announce the purchase of the plant of 
the Louisville Novelty Co., Louisville, 
near Canton, O., to be converted into 
a modern cannery. The bulk of the 
raw material used in the manufacture 
of the cans will be made in Canton. 
Officers are: President, Walter D. 
Findley; vice president, J. A. Brown; 
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treasurer, H. C. Koontz; secretary, H. 
O. Spalding; managing director, E. E. 
Parsons. 


ITH a capital of $550,000, Fraser, 

Brace, Ltd., 83 Craig street, west, 
Montreal, Que., has been incorporated 
as a private company to take over 
the shipyard and other businesses of 
Fraser, Brace & Co., Ltd., and Fraser, 
Brace Shipyards, Ltd. No plant 
building is contemplated at present. 
Officers follow: President, Charles E. 
Fraser; first vice president and secre- 
tary, James H. Brace; second vice 
president and treasurer, George C. 
Clarke; and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, F. M. Jordan. 


> * * 


HARTERED in Atlanta, Ga., with 

a capital of $300,000, the F. V. L. 
Smith Battery Co. will establish a 
plant for the manufacture of electrical 
batteries. It is the first company of 
its kind in the Southeast and will 
manufacture batteries for every kind 
of use. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of 1000 batteries per day. 
F. V. L. Smith has been named presi- 
dent; L. W. Moore, president of the 
Atlanta Utility Works and treasurer 
of the Southern Metal Trade associa- 
tion, has been named vice president; 
and S. L. Manson, secretary. Offices 
have been opened at 200 Broadway, 
New York. 

. * - 

ROPERTY has been acquired by 

the Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, at 137th street and Southern 
boulevard, New York city, as an ad- 
ditional plant for the manufacture of 
that company’s molded insulation. 
The 5-story building on the property 
has been equipped with presses for 
this work and when operating at full 
capacity, will have an output, equal 
to that of the Milwaukee plant, which 
has been running two shifts night and 
day for the past three years. The 
New York plant will take care of 
the company’s business in the east 
and F. J. Boller, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee insulation department is in 
charge. 

* * . 

RGANIZED for the purpose of 

manufacturing wire wheels for 
automobiles, the Sauzedde Mfg. Corp. 
has established offices at the chamber 
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of commerce building, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. A plant now is being erected 
in that city, the first unit of which 
will have a floor space of 12,000 
square feet. Production is scheduled 
to start in January, 1921 on the basis 
of 3500 sets of wheels annually. Mod- 
ern machinery and equipment will be 
installed in the building which will 
be 60 x 200 feet, with roof trusses 
and concrete slab floors with 1%-inch 
maple flooring and steel sash. Lyman 
S. Baird is production manager. 
SS 

NEW air-cooled automobile will 

be produced by the Research En- 
gineering Co., Dayton, O., incorpor- 
ated about a year ago. O. H. Spen- 
cer, who invented the motor and de- 
signed most of the important parts 
of the car has been elected president. 
Capital stock has been increased to 
$200,000, and plans are now under 
way calling for a factory site in Day- 
ton. Other officers of the company 
are Jay A. Weller, vice president; 
Kenneth FE. Hoy, vice _ president; 
Thomas E. Garster, secretary; Elmer 
M. Siler, treasurer, all of whom with 
Thomas Stevens, B. E. Mohlman, Guy 
M. Sprinkle and Carl R. Siler, form 
the board of directors. The building 
of trucks may be added later. 

7 > > 


OR the daily production of a four 

l-man light weight safety cars for 
street railway use, the Missouri Car 
Co., Central National Bank building, 
St. Louis, proposes to erect buildings 
as follows: A 1-story forge and ma- 
chine shop, 86 x 186 feet; a 2-story 
wood mill and cabine shop, 86 x 186 
feet; a power plant, 60 x 90 feet, 
equipped with water tube boilers to 
heat the entire plant and to furnish 
steam for steam hammers, air com- 
pressers and drykilns; a 1-story general 
store building, 40 x 60 feet; a 2-story 
office building, 60 x 60 feet; a cafe- 
teria and garage, each 40 x 90 feet; 
and a main building, approximately 
86 x 475 feet, which will be utilized 
as a steel erecting shop, and finish- 
ing and paint shops. All buildings 
are to be sawtooth, fireproof costruc- 
tion; all-metal sash, with. transom 
sections for ventilation. Approxi- 
mately 20 acres will be required for 
this plant, according to an announce- 
ment by President T. A. Brewster. 
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Machine ToolDemandatLowEbb 


Inquiries More Numerous but Transactions Reaching Order Stage Are Compar- 
atively Few—Texas & Pacific Buys $100,000 Worth—Prices Remain 
Unchanged in United States—Crane Competition Keen 


EMANDS made upon machinery manufacturers 
and dealers at present are extremely light. Oc- 
casional spurts of activity are noted but these 

serve only to accent the dullness which characterizes 
the machine tool market generally. Inquiries appar- 
ently are more numerous than in several weeks past 
und there appears to be considerable trading in pros- 
oect but the consensus of opinion is that this will 
not break until early next year. At present sales 
are confined to lots of one, two or three machines. 
Consequently deliveries are improving and those buy- 
ers who do not enter the market are able to have their 
requirements quickly filled. 

No changes in prices are recorded outside of a 15 
per cent reduction on boring mills reported from 
Canada, with declines of 20 per cent from April lists 
by some of the newer manufacturers catering to Ca- 
aadian trade. Opinions differ on the possibility of 
additional reductions in the United States. Tool 
builders meeting in New York last week announced 
that with continued high production costs, prices can- 
aot be lowered. Some dealers, however, meeting at 
the same time indicated the possibility of some reduc- 
tions coming at an early date, since so many users 
are holding up their purchases, believing that an 
mereased labor supply will bring lower costs. 

The largest machine tool purchase recorded was 


made recently by the Texas & Pacific railroad, involv- 
ing $100,000. Practically no other large sales or lists 
are noted other than one from the Victorian govern- 
ment railways in Melbourne, Australia, which is cur- 
rent in Canada, covering 19 or 20 items. It is believed 
in some quarters that if railroads would start a con- 
certed buying movement it would offset the lack of 
demand from the atitomotive industry as it would 
release much business now held up. The General 
Electric Co.’s small additional list for Lynn, Mass., 
is considered more alive by sellers than its larger 
inquiry still pending. The Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Co., Bucyrus, O., has issued a fair sized list to Cleve- 
land dealers. The Hart Mfg. Co. wants several ma- 
chines including some small milling machines. 

Keen competition exists in the crane market which 
has an improved tone and while orders have not meas- 
urably increased, inquiries are more numerous. The 
largest comes from Dwight P. Robinson, Inc., for 
five cranes for Chattanooga, Tenn. Weil Bros. bought 
two electric overhead cranes, while the Stanley Works, 
Howe Scale Co., and the Verona Chemical Co. bought 
electric cranes and the Kutztown Foundry & Machine 
Co. awarded a 20-ton locomotive crane. The Stranton 
Anthracite Briquette Co. withdrew its locomotive 
crane inquiry. The Concrete Steel Co., and the Col- 
uimbia Srec! Co., are seeking cranes in Cleveland. 


A Western Railroad Places $100,000 Tool Order 


report a greater volume of inquiries. Whether 

this is simply a flurry or the beginning of a steady 
mprovement in demand, cannot be ascertained at this 
time. Nevertheless, a better sentiment exists in some 
quarters. No large lists, however, are current. 

Especially conducive to a more cheerful feeling at this 
time is the purchase of more than $100,000 worth of 
miscellaneous machine tools by the Texas & Pacific rail- 
road. This is by far the largest order reported recently 
and there is a general belief that should the railroads 
begin buying in substantial volume, a general activity in 
the machine tool market would follow. 

No further reductions in prices have been reported re- 
rently, and the tone of the market, for the moment at 
least, appears to be one of general firmness. This was 
evinced by the personal views of many of the machine 
tool builders attending their annual convention here on 
Nov. 11 and 12. These interests, however, did not look 
for any great revival in trading in the near future. 

Despite heavy curtailment in production among New 
England machine tool manufacturers, discussion at this 
convention developed the fact that there have been fewer 
cancellations received by the eastern builders than by those 
in other parts of the country and that as a whole the 
financial condition is today better among machine tool 


N= YORK, Nov. 15.—Sellers of machine tools 


interests in New England than elsewhere. While nearly 
50 per cent of the New England toolmakers are operating 
on a production basis sufficient merely to hold plant or- 
ganizations together and some of the largest plants have 
been closed for several weeks there are reports of but one 
plant which is financially embarrassed. Reports from 
the Middle West disclose the fact that an appreciable 
percentage of the tool manufacturing plants now closed 
down have reached their borrowing capacity and have 
been so severely affected by cancellations that business 
cannot be resumed without assistance either from its cus- 
tomers or some outside source. 

A better tone prevails in the eastern crane market. 
There has been no marked increase in orders, but there 
appears to be a greater number of inquiries. Several sales- 
men have stated that they have live inquiries before them 
now aggregating 12 to 15 cranes. Possibly the largest 
new inquiry is that of the Dwight P. Robinson Co., Inc., 
61 Broadway, mentioned last week as likely to be issued 
shortly. This inquiry involves one 2-ton and. four 5-ton 
electric overhead cranes for a plant in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Fred T. Lang, Middle Village, L. .I., is receiving estimat- 
ing figures on a small crane for stone quarry operation. 

Included in orders of the past week is a 15-ton electric 
with a 45-foot span, for the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.. This order went to the Northern Engineering 
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lectric Crucible Tool Steels 
Uniform and Dependable 


Thisis the plant in which have been de- 
veloped and perfected Seminole, the unbreak- 
able chisel steel; Mohawk Extra, the high- 
speed steel that cuts big, red-hot chips; 
Silcrome, the steel that will not corrode when 
heated; non-shrinking, ball-bearing and per- 
manent magnet steels; etc. 





Ludium steels have an unexcelled quality 
of absolutely controlled analysis. 


Ludlum is the steel that reduces costs. 


Write for your Ludlum Steel Company 

copy of our new General Offices and Works 

book on Ludlum Watervliet, N. Y. 

Steel. “Masters of the Industry” 

Branch Offices: Buffalo Cambridge, Mass. Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit New York City 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Works, Detroit. A contract for a 5-ton crane, with 75- 
foot span, was placed by the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, 
Vt., with the Shaw Crane Works, Muskegon, Mich. It 
is understood that the Bergen Point Iron Works, Bergen 
Point, N. J., has received an order for conveying equip- 
ment from the Thomas E. Murray Co., Duane street, 
for installation in the new power plant of the New York- 
Edison Co., this city. 

The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour 
Falls, N. Y., has booked an order from Weil Bros., Mich- 
igan City, Ind., for two 2-ton electric overhead cranes 
with 22-foot spans. A small electric overhead crane also 
has been purchased by the Verona Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Included in the locomotive crane orders is that of the 
Kutztown Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, for a 20- 
ton crane. This business went to the Browning Co., 
Cleveland. The Stranton Anthracite Briquette Co., Dick- 
son City, Pa. has withdrawn its inquiry for a 15-ton 
locomotive crane. 


} Two Used Tool Offerings Appear at Boston 


OSTON, Nov, 16,—Two exceptionally complete lists of 

second hand equipment will be offered this week to 
New England machine tool users. Through its receivers. 
F. Alexander Chandler and Carlton Hunneman, the Nel- 
son Blower & Furnace Co., Boston, will auction approxi- 
mately 600 machine tools, now located at its plant at 
South Boston. This sale will wind up the company’s 
affairs. The Wilton Tool & Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass., 
alse will seek its complete equipment of machine tools 
during the week This latter list includes 40 screw cut- 
ting lathes, 15 bench precision lathes, many automatic 
screw machines, internal grinders, planers, shapers, power 
presses, power saws, and a full assortment of surface 
plates and scientific measuring and testing instruments. 
Interest in these sales is general among Boston dealers 
and in view of the light demand for tools at the present 
time prices are expected to reach new low levels. 

Sales of tools during the past week have been almost 
negligible, probably due in part to the knowledge of the 
large lists of used machinery to be offered. In spite 
of all this, however, two prominent dealers report an in- 
crease in inquiry. The General Electric Co., which already 
has a large list out for new equipment at its Lynn, Mass., 
plant now is asking for a milling machine, a shaper, a 
gear cutter and a key seater on a new list which is for 
another department and which is considered more active 
than the larger list. Sales during the week were con- 
fined to individual tools. A new repair shop starting 
up in Boston took two lathes. A Lowell, Mass., manu- 
facturer bought a lathe and some small tools for a plant 
add.tion. A Providence textile mill bought a lathe and 
a drill press, and these sales are typical of the business 
prevailing throughout the territory at present. 


Inquiry for Estimating Purposes Only 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 16.—Inquiries for approximate 
prices for estimating purposes, coming chietly irom 
steel companies and other local interests, represent the 
sole activity in the machine tool market. It is not be- 
lieved that prospective buyers will begin to place orders 
in volume until well after the first of next year and some 
think buying may be deferred until spring, when it is 
hoped that the railroads also will begin to make purchases. 
Some business which was about to be placed has been 
held up but it is claimed that actual cancellations have 
been comparatively light. 
The railroad situation has improved to such a point 
that there is no longer any complaint of congestion, deliv- 
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eries having gone forward in good shape. While pros- 
pective buyers of machine tools are looking for a decline 
in prices and some makers concede that this may be 
expected, the latter point out that under present costs of 
materials, together with high wages, reduction of any 
substantial character cannot be made without greatly af- 
fecting profits. 


No Real Business Expected Until 1921 


HICAGO, Nov. 15.—All eyes now are turned to a 

period subsequent to Jan. 1, when users of machine 
tools give promise of re-entering the market to purchase 
their requirements. At present, however, there is no 
inquiry and no selling, aside from an occasional small 
transactions. Sellers have settled down to wait for the 
buying spirit to animate the user who now appears to 
believe that the remainder of this year will not be a 
good time to buy anything. Some manufacturers of ma- 
chine tool equipment are satisfied that prices must be 
lowered before long but do not deem this the opportune 
time. 

October proved a disappointing month for most dealers, 
aggregate sales being much below the totals for preceding 
months and November promises to be even worse. No 
cancellations have been asked since a western tractor in- 
terest requested that its purchases be wiped off the books 
and deliveries are going on without interruption. They may 
be had now on practically any standard line in about two 
weeks contrasted with a wait of five to eight months a 
short time ago. Even Cincinnati builders who were 
interrupted by a long strike in the summer have practi- 
cally caught up on their bookings. Railroads are cau- 
tious and purchasing departments give no indication of 
doing anything either on lists already issued or on new 
usts, although all shops are in need of much equipment 


Dealers Optimistic Despite Continued Lag in Demand 


LEVELAND, Nov. 16.—Inactivity continues to char- 

acterize prospective purchasers of machine tools in 
this district. Outside of an occasional order for a single 
tool or for groups of two or three machines, sales are 
few. Inquiries, however, appear to be slightly more 
numerous but in many cases replies to letters following 
up quotations state that action will be deferred until after 
the first of the year. Despite a decided lag in trading, 
machinery dealers maintain an attitude of cheerfulness, 
believing that after the holiday season, inventory time 
and payment of income and corporation taxes have all 
been taken care of, the demand for machine tool equip- 
ment will be quickened. Dealers’ representatives are 
taking trips, doing considerable missionary work and are 
keeping in close touch with their prospects against that 
period. Some salesmen are taking advantage of the 
present opportunity to visit plants of the manufacturers 
whose lines they handle. The Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 
Mansfield, O., which is in the market for a milling ma- 
chine with other equipment is one of several companies 
to defer action until early next year. 

Numerous inquiries, mostly for one machine each, are 
reported by the Bauschke Machinery Co., Cleveland, al- 
though it states that orders are few. It recently sold 
the Canton Car Co., Canton, O., and the Cleveland 
Stevedore Co., Huron, O., however, 4-inch pipe threading 
machines. One unidentified inquiry is current among 
Cleveland sellers, involving the expenditure of about 
$10,000. What is perhaps the largest list issued in this 
territory in some time, comes from the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., but by some sellers, little im- 
portance is attached to this at present, since it is thought 
that the Ohio company simply is endeavoring to determine 
the extent of its expenditure. It recently bought out the 
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First we proved them 


Now hundreds of other manufacturers 


now in 
use 







are proving the day-in-day-out effi- 
ciency of Berwick Electric Rivet Heaters 


We took no chances in marketing the Berwick Elec- types and sizes are furnished for heating trom two 
tric Rivet Heater. Before selling the Heaters we used to five rivets simultaneously. Within twenty to 
them—fifly of them—in our own shops. Weused thirty seconds after the rivet is inserted in the 
them continuously for six years. After we had con- machine it is hot enough for driving. Current is 
vinced ourselves of their worth, and had received used only when rivets are being heated. 

numerous requests for them from other manufactur- Since each rivet is in plain view while heating, 
ers, the Heaters were offered forsale. Thatwasless spoilage by burning and scaling is practically elimi- 
than a year ago, and now there are over six hun- nated. This saving alone averages 40 cents per 
dred Berwick Heaters in operation. hundred pounds of rivets heated. 

The Berwick heats rivets by passing anelectriccur- The Berwick Heater also eliminates smoke, fumes, 
rent through them, one by one, as needed. Various dirt, and excessive heat radiation. Consequently, 


\tcan be placed close to the work (be- 
No. 3 Five Eieotrede - ntggy bye need paedy ry Ray ing conveniently portable) without dis- 


r. Capacity over 450 comfort to the workmen, thus saving 
time [in passing rivets. There is no 
loss of time due to fumes when start- 
ing work indoors, as in the case of coke 
or fuel-oil furnaces 

The Berwick practically eliminates fire 
risk,"is easy to operate and perfectly 
safe, has no complicated wearing parts, 
and operates continuously at almost 
negligible cost for maintenance. 






Send for Catalogue 


Please state sizes and quanti- 
ties of rivets used and alter- 


nating current conditions 





American Car and Foundry Company 


CHICAGO 165 Broadway, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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Tuledo Bridge & Crane Co. Toledo, O. Among the 
machines wanted by the Hart Mfg. Co., Cleveland, are 
several milling machines, similar to Nos. 0 and 1 Brown 
& Sharpe or Nos. 12 and 13 Garvin plain with power 
feed to the table. Six or eight tools recently were pur- 
chased by the Lincoln Revolving Transformer Co., Wood- 
land avenue, Cleveland, and the Canton Sheet Steel Co, 
Canton, O., closed on a shear. A Connecticut user trav- 
eled west to inspect some grinders offered by a Cleveland 
selier, purchased two small grinders and said as soon 
as he returned to his office he would send an order for a 
large grinder. The Empire Machinery Exchange, Cleve- 
land, states that it has sold several machines from the 
stock it recently purchased from the Root & Vandervoort 
Eugineering Co., Moline, Ill, which it rapidly is moving 
into its warehouse. Included is one 48-inch x 26-foot 
lathe to the Locomotive Finished Material Co., Atchison, 
Kans., which while only one tool, involved several thou- 
sand dollars. The Asher Machinery Corp., Newark, N. J., 
has a customer for a 48-inch x 16-foot lathe. It recently 
sold two No. 12 Barber & Coleman gear. hobbing ma- 
chines. The Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., Cleveland, wants 
a 36-inch lathe and the Hubbard Pressed Steel Co., Niles, 
O., is understood to be still in the market for a fair sized 
planer. 

Offerings of used machinery continue to be made in 
this locality from plants which are disposing of some 
of their equipment. One of the largest of these is closely 
identified with the automotive parts industry. The Bowen 
Products Co., Auburn, N. Y., also is disposing of a quantity 
of machinery including about 10 automatics and some 
machinery in its warehcuse. The Automatic Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, is understood to be endeavoring to 
dispose of a No. 2-A Warner & Swasey turret lathe with 
bar and chucking attachments. In this connection, an- 
nouncement is made by the Hess-Schenck Co., 221 St. 
Clair avenue, that it has purchased the machine department 
of the Horsburgh Forge Co., 17310 St. Clair avenue, in- 
volving approximately $100,000 worth of equipment, in- 
cluding many practically new machines, such as ham- 
mers, lathes, shapers. planers, milling machines, etc. 
These will be offered for sale and the plant dismantled 
and sold. 

Dealers returning from the convention of tool builders 
and dealers held in New York City last week are divided 
on the price question. Some state that present prices 
will be maintained while some declare that the thought 
was expressed outside of convention meetings that prices 
probably would be reduced in some directions. 

Competition is keen among sellers of cranes and this 
applies particularly to those of the electric type. In- 
quiries are fairly numerous. The Concrete Steel Co., 
Cleveland, has not closed as yet on its crane requirements 
and the Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, O., was expected to 
close early this week. The U. S. Copper Products Corp., 
is another Cleveland company to enter the market recently 
for a single crane. 

Companies stiJl are increasing their capital stock and 
announce building plans, which makes them appear to be 
prospective purchasers of equipment. The Dayton Pump 
& Mig. Co., Dayton, O., has increased its capital from 
$1,500,000 to $1,800,000; the McClelland Mfg. Co., Barnes- 
ville, O., from $50,000 to $100,000; the Paramount Engine 
Valve Co. Cleveland. from $100,000 to $200,000; the 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. from $994,000 to $1,087,000. 
The Columbiana Boiler Co., Columbia, O., plans a $50,000 
addition, while the Grodon Dryer Co., Warren, O., ex- 
pects to erect a l-story building, 60 x 200 feet. The 
Laporte Machine & Tool Co., Indianapolis, is to erect a 
plant to manufacture machine tools. The Commercial 
Drop Forge Co., Warren, Pa. has been formed with 
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$240,000 capital by L. C. Jamieson, W. Treat Davidson 
and Frank B. Bielaski. 


Single Orders Keep Canadian Sellers Busy 


ORONTO, Ont. Nov. 16—Large buyers of machin- 

ery and machine tools continue to withhold their 
lists from the market and buying is confined chiefly to 
those urgently in need of single tools. Despite this fact, 
the majority of local dealers appear well satisfied with the 
amount of business they are doing and say that while 
most of their orders are for single machines they cover 
such a large number of buyers that they are kept busy. 
A large amount of machinery and equipment is said to be 
required in Canada for replacement purposes, and for in- 
stallation in new plants and in factory additions, buyers 
are holding off as long as possible, chiefly on account of 
the price situation. Those in need of equipment consider 
it best to remain out of the market for a few weeks, with 
a possibility of price reductions. 

The chief topic among machinery dealers and buyers is 
price, and according to the present outlook prospects are 
good for some reductions. One dealer said that a large 
manufacturer of boring mills announced a reduction of 
about 15 per cent during the week, but at the same time 
this builder warned buyers that it is impossible to go any 
farther in the matter and that prices will now stand as 
they are. A few of the newer concerns to enter the ma- 
chinery and tool manufacturing field sent out notices a 
couple of weeks ago stating that they would allow dealers 
to deduct as much as 20 per cent from their April lists. 
Others, however, have made no change in price but an- 
nounce that their prices will hold until production costs 
are reduced. 

Small tools continue to move in good volume; but buy- 
ing of these likewise has been reduced on account of the 
uncertainty of the price situation. Within the past week 
a reduction of 10 per cent was announced in high speed 
steel tools, while at the same time some carbon steel tools 
also have been lowered. Machinery dealers continue to 
take an optimistic view of the future and some say that 
there are large lists to be issued. 

Canadian machine tool manufacturers and dealers also 
are looking for a demand for their products in the over- 
seas markets and during the week D. H. Ross, Canadian 
trade commissioner at Melbourne, Australia, forwarded to 
the department of trade and commerce, Ottawa, Ont., ten- 
der forms and specifications for equipment required by the 
Victorian government railways at Melbourne, which in- 
cluded six 7-foot radial high speed drilling machines, with 
tools, gears and accessories; one plate shearing machine; 
one cotton serving machine; five combination turret lathes; 
one double wheel lathe; two portable plants for tie tamp- 
ing; one gape lathe, motors, gears and accessories; one 
coil winding machine; car journal lathe; the supply and 
delivery, etc., of clectric furnace and equipment, etc. 

The St. Mary’s Wood Specialty Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont., is in the market for a double spindle shaper with 
guide stand counter shaft; the Bell Thread Co., Hamilton, 
Ont., for a 25 to 30 horsepower, 2 phase, 60 cycle 220 volt 
motor, must be complete with starter and base; and 
Keenan Bros., Owen Sound, Ont., are in the market for a 
standard 8 or 10-foot engine lathe, with 16-inch swing or 
over. 

Beatty Bros., London, Ont., who will erect a machine 
shop on Chelsea Green. The Public Utilities Commission, 
London, Ont., proposes to erect a new transformer sta- 
tion at the corner of Kitchener avenue and Cabell street. 
The city of Londen proposes to spend about $85,000 on 
waterworks plant improvements during the next year and 
$125,000 for additions and new equipment for its electrical 


department. 
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(RUNNING AT DOUBLE SPEED!) 


doubles production 


TELLITES’ remarkable qualities—extreme hardness; inher- 
ent, unchangeable temper; increased toughness at high heat— 
permitted doubling the speed of the cutter in this case and resulted 


in 100% increased production. 


Following is an extract from the Stellite Service Engineers’ 
report of this test, which was milling the face of crank case for a 
large motor car company in the middle West— 


ee heb we Stellite was oe oe the 
periphery speed was doubled—in- 
creased to 125 feet minute and 
table travel to 11” per minute— 
fae eh er 
mn running the Hig 

Steel Cutter. We ran 50 cases per 
grind with a far better finished 
surface than with the High Speed 


Steel cutters running from 1 to 15 
cases per grind. 

Our increase in production in 
this case was about 100%, since 
the handling time was not 
changed and our increased life of 
cutters between grinding al- 
lowed us an extra margin, due 
to time saved in changing cutters.99 


Stellites’ Field Service Engineers are available, without obliga- 


tion on your part, to demonstrate Stellite in your plant. 


With 


accurate data on practically any operation in which you are in- 
terested, they will help determine how Stellite will increase pro- 
duction and effect savings for you. A demonstration may be 
arranged by writing to the nearest office. 





Kokomo, Indiana 





HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 E. 42d St., New York 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 
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AUBURN, ME.—The American Rall Base Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
to engage in a general manufacturing and mercantile 
business, especially metal bases for rails of rall- 
roads, and appliances necessary to operate foundries, 
mills, ete. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Kezer & Stoddard Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to man- 
ufacture steam and water heating equipment, by Eu- 
gene R. Stoddard and others. 

ARLINGTON, MASS.—The Compresible Tube, Inc., 
has been incorporated to make needles, etc., with 
$4200 capital by 0. W. Brumell, James T. Greeley, 
Nashua, N. H., and L. Goold. 

ATHOL, MA8S.-—The N. D. Cass Co., manufacturer 
of toys, plans a 2-story plant building, 30 x 100 feet, 
to cost about $18,000. 

BOSTON.—The Cryptofil Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated to make metals with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by William J. Lyons, Charles F. Moore 
and Charles 8. Pinkham. 

BOSTON.—Bolles & Dwyer, Inc., have been in- 
corporated as mechanical engineer with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by James P. Dwyer Jr., Frederick 
N. Bolles, Brookline, Mass., and Richard P. Walsh, 
Everett, Mass. 

CHICOTEER, 
the contract for a l-story, 41 «x 
house to cost $25,000. 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—Work has been started on 
the machine shop for the Cavicel Polishing Machine 
Co. to cost approvimately $10,000. 

MONTAGUE, MAGS.—Contract has been let for 
a i-story 50 x 100-foot addition to the forge shop 
of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. to cost $50,000. 


NEW BEDFORD. MASS.—Plans are being made 
for a 38-story, 60 x 157-foot factory for the New 
Redford Shuttle Co. ; 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Contract has been let for 
a l-story 131 x 140 foot addition to the plant of 
the American Tube Works. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—The Berger Mfg. Co. of 
Massachusetts, maker of metal goods, will erect a 
2-story, 160 « 240-foot plant building. 


SPENCER, MASS.—The Cumningham Magneto Co. 
has heen incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by R. H. Cunningham, Charles N. Prouty 
and Rudolph Ranncel, to manufacture magnetos, etc. 


MASS.—The Stevens-Duryea Co. has let 
84-foot boiler 


with a capital stock of $25,000, by Owen J. Marra, 
Michael M. Kiley and John H. Madden. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Lock Fastener Co. has been 
Incorporated with $150,000 capital. Charles A. Lakin, 
50T Main 8t., Worcester, is treasurer. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Morgan Construction Co. 
has let the contracts for a il-story, 50 x 50-foot 
(rane room to cost $30,000, and 250 x 60-foot 
crane runway to cost $25,000. 


ANSONIA, CONN.—The Mellowtome Needle Co. has 









Unemployment Gains 


HE recent depression among 
machine tool manufacturers 

and other metal products manufac- 
turers in the Hartford, Conn., dis- 
trict clearly is shown in the in- 
creased number of applications for 
jobs at the Connecticut state free 
employment office, that city. These 
applications have more than doub- 
led during the last six weeks and 
have been particularly heavy during 
the week just passed. The attitude 
of the men applying at this office 
furnishes an interesting criterion of 
labor conditions generally. It is not 
uncommon for 50 to 100 men to 
apply during a morning. In most 
cases these men are now saying 
they are not concerned about wages 
sa much as the ability to get work. 
The proportion of positions to offer 
compared to the men applying is 
about one to three. Among the ap- 
plicants are many skilled workmen 
including mechanics and engineers 
who had to be dismissed because 
of closing down of plants or cur- 





tailment of production. 








Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 


Among N 





ew England Plants 


Screw Co. 
runway. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport 
has ket the contract for a 60 x153-foot 
crane and monorail. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Metal Shapes Tuning 
Co. has been incorporated to make machinery, tools. 
ete., with a capital stock of $150,000, by James 
McCarthy, J. E. Synnott and G. P. Adams. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Spafford Machine Screw 
Works, Inc., has been icnorpoarated with $50,000 
capital by Frederick L. pSfford, Claude Creghton. 
Farle E. Crommett and others. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—The Turis Metal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, by A. 
J. White, P. M. White, M. J. Lifsher, New Haven. 
Conn., and others. 


NEW BRIGHTON, CONN.—Landers, Frary & Clark 
will erect two 50 x 150-foot and 50 x 160-foot 
factory buildings. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Hardware City Mfg. 
Co. has reduced its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$40.000, changed its name to the Plainville Mfg. Co., 
and its locaton to Plainvilie, Conn. 


NORWICH, CONN.—The Connecticut Machinery & 
Sales Co., Ins., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by G. E. Clapp, E. R. Ccott and E. Barry. 


PORTLAND, CONN.—Work will be started in the 
spring on a foundry for Wilcox, Crittenden & Co 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Benjamin Chatfield is tak- 
ing bids for a 4-story, 40x 110-foot building to cost 
about $75,000. 








cently was incorporated 
$160,000, by F. F. Grott, 
A. D. Cutting. 
BUFFALO.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son has awarded 
& contract for a building, l-story, 50 x 100 feet. 


DEWITT, N. Y.—The Geneva Foundry Corp. re- 
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North Atlantic States 





cently was 
$500,000, by C. H. King, J. P. Rogers and G. 
Lancaster, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y¥.—The Thomas Flexible Coupling 


incorporated with a capital 


Co. plans a i-story plant, 40 x 200 feet, to cost 


about $50,000. 

EAST RANDOLPH, N. Y.—The East Randolph Mfg. 
Corp. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, to make automobile parts and equip- 
ment, by C. C. Tenmies R. and S. C. Henning. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Aluminum Ware Co., 557 Bast 
Clinton street, plans a 2-story plant, 100 x 136 


feet. 
HADLEY, N. Y¥.—The Nuera Paper Co. contem- 
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MILL PINIONS 


MADE FROM 


Open Hearth Steel Castings 


We own and operate one of the 
largest steel foundries in the West, 
making castings from 1 to 100,000 
pounds. 


THE FALK COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Bldg. New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 
Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. Denver—Denver Engineering Works. 
San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 
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plates a machine shop and plant alterations at a 
est of $100,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—The Jewett Machine 
Co. has leased a building to be erected by the Mer- 
chants Holding Co. 

MARINERS HARBOK, &. L, N. Y¥.—The American 
Linseed Oi] Co. plans a boiler room, l-story, at a 
cost of $7000. 

NEW YORK.—The Lewald Chemical Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, by A. 
Daver, F. Coben and H. Goldsmith, 858 East 
107th street. 

NEW YORK.—The Stalwart Tool Corp. recently was 
incorporated to manufacture tools, machines, ete., 
with a capital stock of $100,000, by F. W. Gross- 
man, 601 East 137th street, and others. 

NEW YORK.—The Lincoln Vending Corp., vending 
machines, recently was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, by W. J. Titers, 240 Ninety- 
fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YURK.—The Dean Machinery Corp. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000, by 
B. ¥. Bixby, L. P. Jillson and M. Hartung, 1086 
Ninety-fourth street, to manufacture machinery, etc. 

NEW YORK.—The Zorile Corp. recently was in- 
corporated to manufacture bodies for auto trucks, 
@tc., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, by M. 
Abruhams, 530 West 136th street, and others. 

NEW YORK.—The Atlantic Emameling Corp. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
by D. W. Armstrong Jr., N. Chasid and J. Feldt, 
220 West Forty-second street, to manufacture enam- 
elware prducts. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Niagara Falls 
Chemical Co. plans an addition, 2 stories, 76 x 170 
feet. 

ROCHFSTER, N. Y¥.—The Advance Sprinkler Cc. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by D. A. Alexander, H. F. Weidel and C. 
FP. Downs. 

TROY, N. Y.—-The Troy Furnace Corp. recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
by F. B. Baird, 1069 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, and 


WESTFIELD, N. Y.—The Peerless Stoker Co. has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, 
W. E. Smith, W. J. Mocatt and J. F. Stein- 


CHARLEROI, PA.—The Charleroi Iron Works plans 
an addition, l-story, 100 x 200 feet, to cost $75,000. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—The Exacto Batter Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000, to manufacture machinery and parts, 
by A. R. Kidd and others. 


KINGSTON, PA.—The Wales Adding Machine Co. 
plans an addition to cost about $100,000. 


KUTZTOWN, PA.—The plant of the Kutztown 
Foundry Co. was recently damaged by fire. 


LEWISTOWN, PA.—The Pennsylvania Wire Glass 
Co. contemplates a plant. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Contracts have been awarded by 
the Belmont Packing & Rubber Co. for a $60,000 
factory building, 2-stories, 130 x 190 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Consolidated Gas Iron Co. 
has been incorported with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by Samuel Lobel, Martha Lobel and Arthur 
Blank. 


PITTSBURGH.—The American Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co. plans a foundry addition, 75 x 120 feet, to 
mst $15,000. 

WARREN, PA.—-The Commercial Drop Forge Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $240,- 
000, by L. C. Jamison, W. Treat Davidson and 
Frank B. Bielaski. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Sand Blast 
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HACKENSACK, N. J.—The Hanson 
chinery Co. nas been incorporated 
stock of $200,000, by Rasmus P. 
Heights, N. J.; Edward A. 
and Howard Mackay, to manufacture 


ete. 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J.—The American Saw 
Machine Co. plans a pattem storage building at a 
cost of $25,000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The W. M. Kellogg Co., 
117 West Side avenue, manufacturer of pipe, etc., 
plans a i-story plant extension. 

MATAWAN, N. J.—The Monmouth Metal Co. has 
been organized by William T. Van Alstyle and Wil- 
liam A. Smith, to manufacture brass, copper. and 
other metal products. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Work has been started on a 
power house for the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., to cost $20,000. . 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Lathy Storage Battery 
Corp., 215 Emmett street, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $4,000,000, to manufacture 
electrical batteries. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The referendum on a mumicipal 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Fox River Paper 
a 2-story, 50 x 165-foot plant addition 
of $95,000. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Roll Mfg. Co., re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000, by Arnold and Edward R. Roll, to manufacture 
and deal in automobile, truck and tractor parts. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The new plant of the Econ- 
omy Tool Co, is expected ready for oceupancy 
about Dec. 15. It is 3-stories 60 x 100 feet. 


MADISON, WIS.—The Madison Tool & 
with a capital 
and 


4 


it 
ato 
“i 


i 
anf Se i 


g45 


i 


l1-story, 60 x 120 feet 
MARSHFIELD, WIS.—The Board of Public 
plans to enlarge the city lighting plant at a 
of $45,000. ‘ 
MILWAUKFE.—The Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
templates power ylant improvements. 


has plans for a i-story plant addition, 168 x 192 
feet, to cost about $125,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—The capital stock of the 
Meter Mfg. Co. has been increased 
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and 


Lisbon avenue, contemplates a foumdry and ma 
chine shop, in the spring. H. W. Zimmerman is 
president. 


RACINE, WIS.—A charter has been granted the 
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Rolling Mill Jim 
Remarks on the Election 











Say Fellas’; 


Harding’s majority was . 
almost as unanimous as 
the opinion concernin’ 
HUBBARD ROLLS, 
and that’s goin’ some, 
isn’t it? 








Hubbard Steel foundry Co 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
eM Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steel Castings, 

















Say vou saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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ton Harbor Auto Machine Co., which was recently 
damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICH.—The city contemplates in- 
stallation of a pumping and power wit for the 
waterworks, to cost about $72,000. 

DETROIT.—The P. 8. G. Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $7000, by Otto 
Proefke, 996 Frederick avenue, and others. 

DETROIT.—The Motor City Stamping Co. plans a 
factory building, 1-stery, 80x90 feet, to cost about 
$70,000. 

DETROIT.—The General Machine & Iron Works 
will start work soon on a plant addition, 1-story, 
40 x 100 feet, to cost $60,000. 

DETROIT.—The P. & G. Stamping Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by A. 
J. Peters, 897 Beniteau boulevard and others, to 
manufacture metal products. 

DETROIT.—~The Morse Chain (o., Ithaca, N. Y., 
tas established a branch plant here for the manu- 
facture of chain sprockets. fF. C. Thompson is man- 
ager. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH —The B.-J steam Gas 
Generator Co. has been ioorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by John E. Best and others, to 
manufacture gas generators and auto accessories. 

LANSING, MICH.—Pactory additions for the Reo 
Motor Car Co., which have been under construc- 
tion for some time, will be completed by the end 
of the year. . 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Tiede Clock Co. plans 
« plant addition at a cost of $5000. 

OAKWOOD, Mich.—The Detroit Rock Salt Co 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
plans a boiler howe and power plant, 1-story. 
38 x 45 feet. 

ST. CLAIR, MICH.—The Board of Public Works 
plans waterworks improvements at a cost of $25,000. 

RELLEVILLE, ILL.—The plant of the Belleville 
Stove Works was recently damaged by fire. The loss 
has been estimated at $25,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Burns-Craft Co. has a permit to 
erect a die casting plant, which will com $52,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Federal Steel Foundry Co. has 
a permit to erect an addition at a cost of $12,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Lindmy Light Co., 161 Grand 
avenue, plans a factory building, 1 story, 250 x 500 
feet. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Les Angeles Graphite Co. 
420 Millikin building, recently was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $320,000, to own and 
operate graphite mines by James W. Sanders, R. Zink 
Santors, Frank M. Webb and J. C. Lee. 

BAST 8ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Rumford Chemical 
Works plans alterations and additions to its plant 
at a cost of $100,000. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The E. A. Koeneman 
Electric Co., Inc., 214 Collinsville avenue, has been 
incorporated with a capita] stock of $20,000, by 
Albert G. Ziesk, Charles C. Koeneman and C. H. 
Chapline, to manufacture machinery and mechanical 
devices. 

FAIRFIELD, ILL.—The Sexton Mfg. Co. plans a 
2-story machine shop, to cost $50,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Forest City Foundry Co. has 
a permit to erect a plant addition at a cost of 
$6000. 





In the 





South 











BAKEWELL, TENN.—The Durham Coal & Iron 
Co. contemplates expending $150,000 in the devel- 
opment of its mining property. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Vacwan Dyeing Ma- 
chine Corp. plans a plant building, 50 x 150 feet. 

DYERSBURG, TENN.—This city plans to install 
electric light and water systems. 

MARTIN, TENN.—This city plans olectric light 
and water plants. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Nashville Industrial Corp. 
contemplates improvements to its plant. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—The Simon Mfg. Co. has 
been Incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
t manufacture furnace grates, etc, by W. Wells, 
Walter Penny and Harry Allen. 

GREER, 8. C.—The Piedmont & Northern railroad 
plans a power house substation. 


KIRKWOOD, GA.—Paul J. Talbot. L. J. Cassels 


and J. R. Bachman plan te build a gas plant here. 


REYNOLDS, GA.—This city plans to install elec- 
tric light and water systems. 


VALDOSTA, GA.—The United Oi Co. has bees 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 0 
D. Dalton, J. Harry Stump and G. W. McCulley. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Alabama Boys’ Indus- 
trial School plans machine and woodworking shops. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Richmond Type & Elec- 
trotype Foundry will rebuild its plant recently dam- 
aged by fire. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Safety Swing Co. plans 
a plant for the manufacture of swings, hangers, etc. 
T. L. Cook is president of the company. 


DOTHAN, ALA.—This city plans a hydroelectric 
plant. 





Business in Canada 


GODERICH, —The C. H. Bpps Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture engines, 
ete., with a capital stock of $410,000, by C. H 





Eppes, Lawrence Usher and Harry Evereatt. 
HAMILTON, ONT.—The Victor Saw Works, Inc., 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,- 
000, by F. J. Macdonnell and others. 
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Poussette, George Fuller, both of Holbern, England; 
Joseph Maurice, Chiswick Park, England, and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Fairy Toys, Lid., have beer 
incorporated te manufacture metal toys, machinery, 
tools, ete., with $40,000 capital, by Benjamin Lix- 
enberg, 268 Palmerston asenue; John R. Huffman. 
648 Shaw street; and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canada Heaters, Lid, have been 
incorporated to manufacture stoves, furnaces, boilers, 
hot water heaters, ete, with $100,000 capital, by 
Robert E. L. Lott, 371 Roxton Road; Lee J. Pheland 
72 Queen street west and others. 

TORONTO.—The Canadian Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass 
Co., Lid, has been ineorporated te manufacture 
glass, machinery, tools, ete., with $1,680,000 capital, 
by Emerson T. Coatsworth, 167 Bay street; Ken- 
neth D. McKenzie, Wychwood, Toronto, Ont., an? 
others. 


TONKONTO, ONT.—The Dyrob Steel (Consolidated) . 


000 capital oo ty By ay et my - 
King street east; William C. Cope, 122 Wellington 
street west and others, 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Mack Storage Battery Co. 
of Canada, Ltd, has been incorporated to manu- 


accessories, ete., with $100,000 capital stock: by 
Geoffrey W. Adams, 632 Bank of Hamilton building; 
Percy E. F. Smily, 10 Oriole Gardens and others. 


Canada, Ltd., 
valves, 
ery, ete., with $300,000 capital, by Oscar H. King. 
67 Yonge street, Toronto; Philip £. Pulverman, 
Charleston. W. Va., and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—See & Smith Motors, Lid, hare 


with $260,000 capital, by James &8. Beatty, 10 
Adelaide street east; John R. Rumball, 65 Charles 
street west, and others. 


TORONTO. ONT.—The Canadian Mine Shovel Co., 


TORONTO, ONT.—Plans have been prepared for 
factory buildings on a 5-acre site at the corer of 
Hanson street and Coxwell avenue here which will 


Hubbeil-Mack Machine Screw Co. 


WALKFRVILLE, ONT.—The Canadian Twist Drill 
“o. is proceeding rapidly with the equipment and 
organization of its plant here 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The Canadian Patten & 


WATFORD, ONT.—Work will be started immedia 
ly on the erection of an addition to the plant 
the Andrews Wire Works of Canada, 

will hare 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Buwroughs Machines, Lid, has 
been fneorporated to manufacture adding machines, 
ete., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, by &. FE. 


(Concluded on Page 1442) 
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STORE COAL 


Mr. Coal Consumer: do you realize 
that you and I are responsible to a 
large extent for the present coal short- 
age? We failed to store coal when 
coal was obtainable. Let's not make 
the same mistake again. Let's store 
coal when it is obtainable and be forti- 
fied against a time when it is not 
obtainable. 


But you say “coal storage is expensive 
which shows that you have never inves- 
tigated the possibilities of McMyler 


Interstate cranes and buckets. 





NOW! 


These machines are built in so many 
different sizes that you can secure 
the crane just suited to your require- 
ments. 


If you use a large quantity of coal, buy 
a large crane like the one pictured 
which handles a 5 cu. yd. bucket at 
100-ft. radius. If you use a smaller 
quantity of coal buy a smaller crane. 
Our experience will be of value to 
you in deciding on just what you 
need. Do not procrastinate. Store 
coal now! 


THE McMYLER INTERSTATE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City: 1756 Hudson Terminal Building 
Illinois: 812 Edison Building 
Seat Washington: Hoge Building 


Denver, Colorado: 18th & Wazee Streets 
San Francisco, 
Birmingham, Ala.: Brown-Marx Building 


Calif.: Merchants’ Exchange Bidg. 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Revirw 
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Steel Works Scrap 


WEAVY MELTING STEEL 
$23. 


Sedeekdevcedstsevets 00 to 23.50 
pecceeedeone eeceeecesee 18.50 to 19.00 
Pennsylvania .......++- 19.50 to 20.50 
pematancss sot eusseus 21.50 to 22.00 

CR. EOD ..cccccdedccctccccces 17.00 te 17.60 
at dacenavedtesé venue eae ryt ory 
York (dealers) ......+- a ' 

— ssctoebesbote 18.00 to 20.00 

PE Sa See 22.00 to 22.50 
kde sbddad~cceecedeus ces 23.00 to 23.50 

Boston (dealers) .......s.0005 14.50 to 15.00 

geedadbdsosodsecceseese 15.00 to 16.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Maneehbese ~ 00d see8e $14.50 to 15.00 

dpecksnsnnet 15.00 to 16.00 

Bebageenseeseercesds 11.25 to 12.25 
PTT TTITTT TTT TTT 15.50 te 16.00 

eeccccse Ccccceccccese 15.00 to 16.00 

LAMd  cocccccccccccce - 9.00to 9.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

goaceseneesoedecosecc can anee 

obs bbuscveen ++ 17.00 te 18.00 

eeeccece cbevece eseeee 18.00 to 18.50 

ebeecbs cosecesescess 19.00 to 19.50 

eqcavheduervewssenes 18.00 to 20.00 

oebedeccocesece . 27.00 to 28.00 
eeetee ee eeeee eeeee . 21.00 
STOVE PLATE 

onheseesabecéedeeras $26.00 to 27.00 
ih metn sees ese oebyeses 25.00 to 25.50 
Pennsylvania ........4+. 25.00 to 26.00 
baece cettaveseetesena 25.50 to 26.00 
nen du6bececidens ot ves st 20.00 to 21.00 

bdabcee- ote cesdéamn 23.00 to 25.00 
nahdogeeseseeecevendtat 28.00 to 29.00 

wedvenses ctbans esau 22.50 te 23.00 

GN. eacceteavatéedthinss4 21.00 to 21.50 

pneungeschbiatdeneda 26.50 to 27.00 

Boston (consumers) .......-0005 24.00 to 25.00 


SWOVELING STEEL 





ee a a er ee 
TD cdocicce i lukdses dine 17.00 to 17.50 
KNUCKLES. COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
Pittsburgh 32.00 
ishiemdaie dite 22.00 
St. Louis 19.50 
Eastern 26.00 
Pittsburgh 21.00 
ea 15.50 
Buffalo 23.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
ES cuca nhoemeinan $18.50 te 19.00 
DEL. .ie ed eedugevaseaned 18.50 te 19.00 
Hastern Pennsylvania ..........+ 19.50 to 20.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
ERS (Rea: $12.00 to 12.50 
St. cabeacdescdedesenste GE Ue 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Ce. sinesckesinicace odds $21.00 to 21.50 
> GERD scedévees ode cctusese «+ 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh, Ne. 1...........05. $25.00 to 26.00 
Pittsburgh, Ne 2.............. 24.00 to 25.00 
EE EE es onde cenchieas 19.50 to 20.00 
EE MEE 6. iva vie ue ok ved 19.50 te 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1...... 24.00 to 25.00 
ok ee 25.00 to 26.00 
SEE Be cocccenths: eéne 21.00 to 21.50 
SP “ peggeve appear 19.00 to 19.50 
SOMES En dc oES cccsccces cbacebé 27.00 to 28.00 
a a6 lis aes othe 26.00 to 27.00 
Birmingham, No. 1............- 18.00 to 20.00 
New York No. 1 (dealers)....... 25.00 to 26.00 
Boston (dealers) .........-.+5. 20.00 to 21.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
oeccees cdbbe .00 to 21.00 
stbuhdaneJeues edhe o Ot .00 to 17.00 
OP YH .00 to 16.00 
A Nites repeat .00 to 15.00 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


TUESDAY NOON 
YARD WROUGHT 
DRE ccccsisceegcccsananeses 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 22.00 to 23.00 
CirY wROUGHT 
New York, long ( ee to 22.00 
BUSMELING 
Chicago, No. 1. ....eeeseeeeee+ $13.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, No, 2......... eevecees 123.5000 13.00 
Cleveland, NO. 1 ....scseevees - 16.00 to 17.00 
Givens, Ba, B..vccccccccessecs 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.....-ceee0- «++ 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo, No. 1... cc eeeecees «++ 18.00 to 19.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1.......eeeeeee - 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 20.50 te 21.00 
Detroit No. 2..... coscccccccccs BOW BS 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
ostécveuse eeeecceeee$h4.00 to 14.50 
eeebeedeuece cooceteres . 8.00to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania eseveesee 18.00 to 19.00 
beodcnsccadeceeteaue . 10.25 to 10.75 
pone b¥acosveseetocel ~++ 13.50 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) .......se005 11.00 to 11.50 
BR, LemIe ccccccccccsccscccece 9.00 9.50 
EEE, obcccccececcceguasenee ° ante ti be 
Cincinnati 3 .....sse+- evcccerese 
Birmingham .......s+++ eseseeee 10.00 to 12.00 
Valleye .....- be esece eccccceess 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) RESTATE 1.00 to 12.00 
CAST IRON BORIN 
Pittsburgh .....0-eeeeceeeesee2$l6.50 to 17.50 
Chdeage cc ccc cccccccess Sesbese 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......+++++ 21.00 to 22.00 
Easte Pennsylvania (chemical)... nominal 
peace rye scocanyened 15.50 to 16.00 
DE, (ROEM “Sigos cccceeseseduced 10.50 to 11.00 
Datel nc ccccccvcccccccccccese 9.50 
nedecotbotneséuabevuess a ped 7 
4 ee» 16.50 to 17. 
Oe ee io 
Birmingham «ws. secre eweeeceee 10.00 te 12.00 
ValleyS nc ccccecccccsccceccsccss 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) ......+-++-+++5 14.00 to 15.00 


dealers) 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


(Por blast furnace use) 
Fasten Pennsylvania ......--++ $15.00 
Boston (dealers) ....-+eee sees 10.00 to 11.00 
Cleveland .. «cece eecceeeeeeerss 16.00 to 16.50 
1RON AXLES 
Pittsburgh . 6. ee eee eee eeeee me eS 
, obde eeeuses 41.00 to 42. 
heron 0.00 to 41.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......-++-+ 44.00 to 45.00 
Detrett ..ccccccccccccveccoses 34.00 
Ghevedamd oc cccccccvccsscceceses 37.00 to 38.00 
Ot. Lette ..ccccccccccscecsces 88.00 to 38.50 
ee re ae ae On00 to oe 
20085 66eSSGEs ee 26.00 to? ' 
~~  conkenniineen 25.00 to 27.59 
IRON RAILS 
ee irr $28.00 to 29.00 
a err 29.00 to 30.00 
Oe Gate occccceccccvedcesess 29.00 to 29.50 
a nechGonnn sane seonee 29.00 to 30.00 
Cincinnatl) . gcc ee eee ee eeeeeee 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
GD nk decd sth cc cect pent $13.50 to 4 
vec do cekdoensans oath 17.00 to 17.5 
a Sete tenet re eee eo to me 
Ge TAD ccccwcctccesecccocce .50 to 15. 
Cincinnati 2... cece ce rceescess 18.00 to 19.00 
GRATE BARS $19.00 to 19.50 
GD kde wecccccccccepeteeds : } 
adockdhenweecseogeees 26.00 to 27.00 
OED > << o dobby sseccces ctsude 17.00 to 18.00 
BD gc a.cic od etnd ccoccccvcess 22.00 to 23.00 
Sy “WEE “ccactdc cvccotvcededs 22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......+.++ 25.00 to 26.00 
FORGE FLASHING’ 
Cleveland. larme 2... ..ceeeeeess $16.00 to 16.50 
Giteems, Ge 2. ccc cccccccsis 15.00 to 16.00 
er 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston dealers) ....... eescosce 10.00 to 11.69 
FORGE SCRAP 
GERD nk chap ec cbstescceeseeed 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 15.00 to 16.00 
eosee eveseeees 10.00 to 11.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANS MS 
i onan cnttiiivas tagneeeee $32.50 to 33.00 
Ge BD ncn ds cc dcttocsescosa 31.00 to 31.50 
ANGLE BARS—IROV 
St ~ paces ctline seen dieeene $31.50 to 32.00 
FOE «+++. 27.50 to 28.00 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
PE. oo chatnaindehsotciecn $19.00 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 19.00 to 20.00 
Boston (dealers) ....... gs acess 12.00 to 14.00 
ar MEE wed veneces cbse hantes 12.00 to 12.50 





GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
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_—— et eeeeeereecesseeenes raya $12. 
leveland ..... Ce eecccecccccccs 6.00 to 16.50 
ED. cents ccteese eovevcccios 18.50 to 19.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


i 
na 


BRERESESS 
S8ssese238 


3223s 
Sssse 
bo Go bo bo co 
Fd ad a Tad 
SS3Ss 





Pittsburgh, iron ........++..++-$89.00 to 40.00 
Pittsburgh, steel .....ccccccces 25.00 to 26.00 
Chicago, fron ...... senses ese aoe 
peesecee 00 to 40.00 
Ph, Me. o.ishidetddnsesen 35.00 to 36.50 
Se- nS anccckecscteveeve 32.00 to 32.50 
PME .#cines caccchdseoiul 37.00 te 38.00 
NG, Uo bc sch cccovess 28.00 te 30.00 
i) eT ‘Gi coscoceens 27.00 to 30.00 
Boston (consumers) ............ 33,00 to 34.00 
Cincinnati . - 30.00 to 21.00 
a rea ee 34.00 to 35.00 
o0enne teeeceercesescees 25,00 to 26.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola .............. $37.00 to 38.00 
SG MEN on ée0s stnbbacece 26.50 to 27.00 
m Pennsylvania, cupola...... 35.00 to 36.00 
Cleveland, Sn  udubdewihecaes 37.00 to 38.00 
New York cupola (dealers) ...... 32.00 to 32.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1. machinery. cupoia 
pane beweeeSeccoeedéeuncéa re to 35.00 
EE ae -00 to 32.00 
Birmingham, cupola ............ 30.00 to 32.00 
St. Louis, railroad.............. 28.00 to 28.50 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 27.00 to 27.50 
NG <dtnowiinnedbickdac oooh 37.00 to 38.00 
3 PED. weéhrvcccenes 37.00 to 38.00 
Valleys oc secssccccccscccccses 37.00 to 88.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) .......... $30.00 to 31.00 
S..: dabec hho Mika) 27.00 te 28.00 
Cleveland TUT TTt tt thts eeesees aooue 
Boston (consumers) sevecesccce. $8.00 to 34.00 
v MALLEABLE 
ttsburgh, railroad ............ $29.00 to 30.00 
Teutew, desstas 27.00 to 28.00 
ee ae to 22.50 
, agricultural ........... -50 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, «ailroad..... 27 00 to 28.00 
Cleveland, pone titans oO ealéi 28.00 to 28.50 
- Mericwitural 2... wees 23.00 to 24.00 
Me. Lewis, teliend. .... occ cscs 18.00 te 18.50 
St. Louls, agricultural........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ............ 29.00 
Cincinnati, acricuitural _......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston, railroad ............... 21.00 to 22.00 
PE tuba beth vite cock ne anne 26.00 to 27.00 
SNL, - encoGstmne bivetes Danan 18.00 to 19.90 
Miscellaneous Scra 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district ........ + +++ -$34.00 to 35.00 
ST, AE nant cBicdlbcesccdcul 22.50 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 30.00 to 31.00 
SEED i onch alte Bodie c ¢ocbuie 32.00 to 32.50 
SR TA wah on a oho acinmeen 25.00 toe 25.50 
NE Sdn ccs cb cvcch ckcdne 28.00 to 30.00 
Boston (dealers) ..........ees. 26.00 to 27.00 
oa LOCOMOTIVE TiRE* 

ND. - oitebak tees vbodedwoecan $15.00 to 16.00 
i MMR sche ncoest ntebaweseds 17.00 te 17.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Se omeddambent onion 0b a+ $22.50 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......... 27.00 to 28.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydrauli- 
cally compressed bundle. 











Thus less storage space is required—under roof to pre- 
vent loss from corrosion; and because of greater car ton- 
nage under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 





LOGEMANN 2°: PRESSES 


Youcan enjoy the advantageof the accumulatedexperience 
from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses now 
in use. 





They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 











A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Tron Trape Review 














HANDLING MACHINERY.—Material handling ma- 
chinery, such ag electric traveling cranes and motor 
bolsts, are described and illustrated in a 4-page 
Mlustrated booklet recently published by the Franklin 
Moore Co., Winsted, Conn. 


THREAD CUTTING MACHINERY.—The Landis Ma- 
chine Oo. Waynesboro, Pa., hag published an illus- 
trated booklet in Spanish, for circulation in Spanish 
speaking countries. In it thread cutting machinery 
lg described and Mustrated. 


BORING MILIS.—The Cincinnati Planer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is circulating a 32-page illustrated booklet 
in which boring mills of various sizes are described 
and illustrtaed. A general description is given as are 
@ecifications and other data 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY.—The A. & 


F. Brown Co., Elizabethport, N. J., is circulating 
its new 130-page Illustrated catalog in which power 
transmission ‘equipment and various accessories are 


naces of various types are 


kind of work done in which electrodes are 


CRANES.—The Milwaukee Plectric 
Co., Milwaukee, is circulating a 48-page 
booklet in which electric cranes and hoists are 





NDER the head of the Brant- 
ford Machine & Tool Co. 
Brantford, Ont., R. O. Cumback 


has been conducting a_ repair 
business, manufacturing motor 
trucks, truck attachments, ‘trail- 


ers, and making jigs and special 
tools. He recently incorporated 
the Brantford Machine & Tool 
Co., Ltd., however, with $50,000 
capital, and will bring out a line 
of bench shears, and arbor 
presses. Several more lines will 
be added later. General offices 
and factory are located at 27 Jar- 
vis street. Officers follow: Pres- 
ident, Joseph H. Ham; vice pres- 
ident and general manager, R. O. 
Cumback; secretary-treasurer, W. 
J. Ham. 
** * 

The Manufacturers’ Sales 
340 Leader-News building, Cleve- 
land, has been changed to the 
Bradford Sales Co., operated by 
C. C. Bradford, manager. 

a2 

Wayman-Taylor-Ward Co., De- 
troit. has been organized to han- 
die sales in Michigan of the 
products of the Wetmore Reamer 


Co., of Milwaukee. 
* * * 


Co., 


The Pontiac Lawn Mower Co., 
Detroit, and Pontiac., Mich., has 
changed its name to the Moto- 
Power Co. and increased its cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $200,- 
000. 


* + * 
The Blaw-Knox Co. Pitts- 
burgh, has established a new 


sales district in the South, with 


Business Changes Recently Announced 


- Works, 


headquarters at 408 American 
Trust building, Birmingham, 
Ala. Prescott V. Kelly is in 
charge. 


*> * * 


Formerly known as the Victor 
Saw Works, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
this branch of the Victor Saw 
Works, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
now is known as the Victor Saw 
Inc., with a capital of 
$75,000. 


*> ¢* 8 


Offices have been opened at 
Pittsburgh and Chicago by 
Bishop, Friedman & Bergstrom, 
Inc., 165 Broadway, New York. 
Ferdinand C. Schultz, located in 
the Jenkins Arcade building, will 
be representative at Pittsburgh, 
and S. W. Anderson, 168 North 
Michigan avenue, at Chicago. 
These offices have been opened 
principally to handle the ferro- 
alloy and industrial ore business 
of the company. 

* * *@ 


The Alsatian Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass., has changed its 
name to the Alsatian Machine 
Works, Ltd., which has been in- 
corporated under the laws of that 
state with a capital of $300,000 to 
build machinery of all kinds. The 
headquarters of the corporation 
are in Boston. Its officers are: 
President, Edward W. Atkinson, 
Brookline, Mass.; treasurer, Frank 
Percival, Boston, and clerk, J. H. 
Woodman. Joseph Fossel is 
manager of the Worcester busi- 
ness. 4 











1442 


entire bridge drive gearing ts enclosed and mms i 
oil, All parts are readily removable. 


HEATING SYSTEM.—Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, has published a 4-page illustrated folder ip 
which a plant heating system is described and ilw- 
trated. According to the folder, this heater 
without a complicated system of pipes or ducts for 
alr distribution. It does not require special 
tions, and may be set on any floor that will 
a load of 175 pounds per square foot. 

RUST REMOVER.—Peter A. Frasse & 


MARINE TUMPS.—The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., New York, has published a 126-page 
illustrated booklet in which marine pumps and pump- 
ing machinery auxiliaries are described and Mlustrated. 


the fourth to centrifugal 
miscellaneous marine auxiliaries. 


POWER PLANTS—Dwight P. Robinson Co., Inc., 


Hie 


F 
Ee? 
a 





Business in Canada 
(Concluded from Page 1438) 


Wedd, Roy B. Whitehead, B. V. McCrimmon and 
others. 
WINDSOR, ONT.—The LaSalle Lead Products, 


Ltd.,. has been incorporated to manufacture lead, 
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A big storage pile of coal is 
possible with a “Shepard” 


Shepard equipment will enable you to start a 
storage pile in a portion of your yard that now may 
be a dead waste of space, for it diminishes distance 
and will carry coal from any point, far or near, with 
equal efficiency. 





A big store of coal is a pretty sure safeguard 
against fuel shortage which may result from delay in 
transit, strike, or any one of several causes liable to 


SHEPARD retard the steady inflow of coal to your plant. 
ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. Consult with Shepard engineers. They can show 
358 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. you a way to economy, efficiency, and speed in re- 





oe a Se, eee handling coal. Shepard Traveling Cranes are made 
Detroit Melbourne = Montreal London in capacities of | to 50 tons; Electric Hoists, and 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. M i 17 
Member Material Handling Machinery Mfrs.’ Assn. onoral Cranes J/2 to 30 tons. 
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Fife: Ans Ld 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trane Review 

















Iron Ore 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 





Manganese Ore 


Brazilian, 48 to 50 per cent c.if. Atlantic 
ports, 50 cents per unit, nominal. 
Indian 48 to 50 per cent ¢.if. Atlantic ports, 


Atlantic ports, 55 cents per unit, nominal. 
FLUOR SPAR 





Washed gravel Kentucky and Illinois mines, per 
BOD. addcbetcc cawddveteredetuneswee $25.00 
Warehouse Prices 
Steel bars Boston ......-ees-: 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago .....eese+s 3,48¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland .........+. 3.34¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit ..........55. 3.58¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... 4.10¢ 
4.150 to 4.35¢ 
3.575¢ 
8.75¢ to 4.75¢ 
3.76¢ 
4.65¢ 
5.50¢ 
5.26¢ 
8.98¢ to 4.6l¢ 
3.58¢ 
4.07 ec to 4.50¢ 
4.33¢ 
5.00¢ 
dina neenee ¢ 4.75¢ to 5.00¢ 
° 3.58¢ 
3.68¢ 
5.00¢ 
8.675¢ 
3.86¢ 
4.15¢ to 4.50¢ 
3 44e 
4.25¢ 
4.15¢ 
4.30¢ 
4.30¢ 
3.78¢ 
3.68¢ 
4.75¢ to 5.50¢ 
8.875¢ 
4.06¢ 
4.15¢ to 4.50¢ 
3.64, 
f 4.00¢ 
1 8.00¢ 
’ ‘ . ¥.. 6.15 to 6.35¢ 
Ne. 10 blue anil. sheets, Phila. 6.50¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago.. 4.68¢ te 6.13¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland. 6.00c to 6.25c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. 7.80¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets Buffalo. 7.15¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit... 6.08¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, St. L... 4.775¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. P. 7.25¢ 
No, 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 5.73¢ to 7.10¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 8.10¢ to 8. 25¢ 
No. 2# black sheets, Phila ..... 8.50¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland... 7.75¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston ... 9.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. . 8.00c 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit .. 8.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louls.. 8.20¢ 
No, 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 6.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo ... 9.10¢ 
No. 28 galv, sheets, Chicago .... 8.60¢ 
No. 283 galv. sheets, New York.. 9.60 to 10.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Phila. .... 10.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston ... 10.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. . 9.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .... 9.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo ... 10.60c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 9.60¢ 
Rande, New York ...cccecccss 5.50¢ to 4. 76¢ 
rn, MD » cc ddabeoveces 8.00¢ 
Bands, Detroit ~...........0.. 4.78¢ 
Bands, Buffalo ..........0055 6.35¢ 
PGR. DED oi waccdeccosece 6.600 
RPP 9.0060 
Hoops, New York............. 6.00¢ to 6.75¢ 
Hoops, POE So Sawewvesevees 5.28¢ 
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Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 
inches 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Cold rolled shafting, Buffalo .. 6.00 

Cold rolled shafting, New York .. 6.15¢ to 6.50c 

Cold rolled shafting, Boston .... 8.00 

Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 

agons, New Rork ............ 6.65¢ to 7.00¢ 

rounds ......6655 +» 6.65¢ to 7.00¢ 

Cold rolled rounds, Detroit...... 6.30¢ 
. 

Mill Sheet Schedule 
Black 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds 

TL, sehen ab basdatbeasebakeseus ooeet20c 

Dd EP. 6ebobebctscH elke? 660 O66 0c cokes +10¢ 

ir wD? 2 wits ns conpanedatean Base 

Se) Ge i ddees cnbui bbdccencs APOE —05: 
Nos. 25-26 
Nos, 22-24 
Nos. 17-21 
Nos. 15-16 
Nos. 13-14 
Nos. 10-12 


wide by 72, 84, 96 











for and length to be added. 
Freight Rates 
Effective Aug. 26 but subject to revision 
by official tariffs 
Mahoning itn 
val 
SN oo chek tng hn eal a teal 1.96 
UE" UR Wek tSudb 6600 deka ovate 6.72 
MUNN? nn.0-cin benaniele’ cate Geis viens 7.28 
NE 50 dhwoasdd ddébiecéc ces 6.32 
EE han gd 6clietiah wine's sauaee 1.96 
EE Nee aGE CEES. « chi ccseceis 6.44 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 7.60 
Buffalo to: 
ele eee $2.52 
New England (rail)............... 5.46 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 5.46 
Virginia 
DE  ccisdhekdasnniesoecate $5.74 
i 6.265 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark........ 6.16 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Sits Menus coke ose ob}cks $10.665 
MT TOitenescdoicrs wanece 4.50 
i ion66Vlstpabibuessccdeaswocd 6.66 
SE -bdc eke otbusantiaeveee 6.66 
DI «<1 ixpsidnesbese< 4.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............ 9.73 
ha.» ose adiinsacteanel 10.26 
PS. ¢iveeecetat etjehee de 8.665 
whe odechctctieeecass 7.60 
NS eee 4.25 
| BRRRe oppeeerenes 5.375 
Chicago to 





carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 


seeeeeys 
eee eeeee 





Pacific coast (tin plate)........... 











Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 
eee ee eee eee eee 
SR eee eee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Ce eee eee ee eee 
eee eee ee eee eee ee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ee ee ee 


CR eee ee eee ee 
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Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Extras for width and to be added. 
BLUE ANNEALED 
for gage for 100 pounds 
(7 © Gee Me Rs otcccckecabencce — Se 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads).............. Base 
i Me rr Rate ket tebe covbeso 5e 
iy ST EB aeddedédarc cnecseves +-10¢ 
es OP GE cede nde chedds ccecee ° 20¢ 
Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 

Extras for width and length io be added. 
Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts te jobbers in carloads. 
Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 

Butt Weld 
Galvanized 
%, 14 and %-inch.. 47 to50% 20% to 24 
St sm ttusneeece 054% 36% to 40 
4% to 3-inch........ 54 to57%e 40% to 44 
a rr ee 47 w50% 84% to 38 
2% to 6-inch....... 50 w58h% rH, bed 
7 to 12-imch........ 7 to50% to 3 
13 to 14-inch...... BEpeAae ./" dudwckena 
SOGER Kencondcesds ah. WEE . s¥écenes e 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
CW Baw ctcccccy 52 t055% 38% te 42 
Weld 
Pe... 5.1 dinentaudde 45 w48% 32% to 36 
2% to 6-inch weer 48 to51% 35% te 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
43 to46% 25% to 29 
“48 W51% 35% to 39 
52 055% 39% to 43 
53 — 40% to 44 
45 to48% 88% to387 
48 tw51% 36% to 40 
47 to50% 385% to 39 
48 w46% % to 33 
88 to41% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
ay 6 TAR 39 to/42%4 28% to 32 
to 1%-ineh...... 42 w45% 31% to25 
2 to 2%-inch..... . 44 to47% 838% to 87 
Lap Weld 
Pea 87 tw40% 27% tefl 
2% to 4-inch....... 39 «4to 42 29% to 33 
4% te 6-inch....... 88 te 4) 28% to 32 
T WW BGs cccccsos 33 tw36% 19% te 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Mie |. ntsc. + 35 
&%-inch ........ 15% t025% + 1% 011% 
%-inch ........ 19% 029% 1% to 113 
% to 1%-inch.. % to34% 8 tels 
Lap Weld 
SR wisdisas a, ft 6% to 14% 
2% to 68-inch 22% to 30 es barb 
7 to 12-inch 19% to 27 6% to 14 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
1% -inch a + 35 
Sn. i <aveved 13% to 22% 6% te +3 
Y%-inch ........ 18% to 28% 5% to 15 
% to 1%-inch.. 24% to 34% 9% to 19% 
J > ae 21% to 29% a to 16 
2% to 4-inch... 23% t031% 11% to19 
4% to 6-inch.. 22% to 80% 10% to 181 
7 and 8-inch.... 14% to22% 2% te 10 
9 and 12-inch.... 9% t0o17T4 SYto+2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG. PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanized 
% -inch 15% to +39% 8% te+51% 
¥ -ineh 204t0+22% 8% to 135 
J+ pee +38% +50 
bes +22% +344% 
1%-ineh +21% +33% 
Lap Weld 
ee 1K4te+ 7% 4% to+10% 
2% te 4-inch 184%t0o+ 24 9% to +11% 























